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Art. 1—The Scottish Philosophy.* 


THE Germans have histories without number of their philoso- 
phy from Kant to Hegel, with not a few historical reviews of 
the later speculations. The French, too, have numerous 
sketches of the philosophy of their country generally, and of 
individual systems, such as that of Descartes. It is no way to 
the credit of English thought, and least of all to that of the 
Scotch metaphysicians, that we have not in our language a 
history of the Scottish school of philosophy. There are valuable 
notices of it, it is true, in Dugald Stewart’s Historical Disserta- 
tion, and in his Eloges of Reid and Adam Smith ; but Stewart 
is far too dignified and general in his style to be able to give 
an articulate account of the special doctrines of the different 
masters of the school, or a vivid picture of the times, with 
many of the marked characteristics of which he had no sym- 
pathy: The best history of the Scottish Philosophy is by a 

renchman, and has not been translated into English, We 
look on the volume in which M. Cousin treats of the Scottish 
school, as containing upon the whole the most faultless of all 
his historical disquisitions. In his other volumes he scarcely 
does justice to Locke, whom he always judges from the evil 
consequences which have flowed from his philosophy on the 
continent, and he is not able to wrestle successfully with the 
powerful logical intellect of Kant; but he has a thorough 
appreciation of the excellencies of the Scottish metaphysicians, 
onl when he finds fault, his criticisms are always worthy of 
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being considered. But it could not be expected of a foreigner, 
that he should thoroughly comprehend the state of Scotland 
when its peculiar philosophy arose, nor be able to estimate its 
relation to the national character. Without professing to supply 
what is wanting, we purpose to devote a few articles, the result 
of original research, to the elucidation of the rise and formation 
of the Scottish Philosophy. In this article we sketch the charac- 
teristics of the school, and the state of the country when it arose. 

The Scottish Philosophy possesses a unity, not only in the 
circumstance that its expounders have been Scotchmen, but 
also and more specially in its method, its doctrines, and its 
spirit. It is distinguished by very marked and decided features 
—which we may represent as determined by the bones rather 
than the flesh or muscles. 

I. It proceeds on the method of observation, professedly and 
really. In this respect itis different from nearly all the philo- 
sophies which went before, from many of those which were con- 
temporary, and from some of those which still linger among 
us. The method pursued in Eastern countries, in ancient 
| Greece and Rome, in the scholastic ages, and in the earlier 





ages of modern European speculation, had not been that, of 
induction, either avowedly or truly. No doubt speculators 
| have been obliged in all ages and countries to make some use 
of facts, in the investigation both of mind and matter. But 
in the earlier theosophies, physiologies, and philosophies, they 
looked at the phenomena of nature merely as furnishing a 
starting-point to their systems, or a corroboration of them ; and 
their inquiries were conducted in the dogmatic, or deductive, 
or analytic manner, explaining phenomena by assumed princi- 
_ ples, or bringing facts to support theories, or resolving the com- 
plexities of the universe by refined mental distinctions. This 
spirit had been banished from physical science, first, by the 
great realistic awakening of the sixteenth century; then b 
the profound wisdom and far-sighted sagacity of Bacon; and, 
finally, by the discoveries of Newton and the establishment of the 
Royal Society of London. But it lingered for some ages longer 
in mental science, from which it has not even yet been finally 
expelled. Bacon had declared, that his method was applicable 
to all other sciences as well as to the investigation of the mate- 
rial universe. “Does any one doubt (rather than object),” 
says he, “ whether we speak merely of natural philosophy or 
of other sciences also, such as logics, ethics, politics, as about 
to be perfected by our method?” “ We certainly,” he replies, 
“ understand all these things which have been referred to; and 
like as the vulgar logic, which regulates things by the syllogism, 
pertains not to the natural but ail sciences, so ours, which pro- 
ceeds by induction, embraces them all, For thus we -would 
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form a history and tables concerning anger, fear, modesty, and 
the like, as also examples of civil affairs, not omitting the mental 
emotions of memory, composition, division, judgment, and the 
rest, just as we form such of heat and cold, of light, vegetation, 
and such like.” Sir Isaac Newton had said in his Optics: 
“ And if natural philosophy in all its parts, by pursuing this 
method, shall at length be perfected, the bounds of moral 
philosophy will also be enlarged.” But the employment of the 
method of induction in the study of the human mind was for 
ages slow, wavering, and uncertain. It has been asserted, that 
Descartes proceeded on the method of induction ; but the state- 
ment has been made by metaphysicians who have never cor- 
rectly apprehended the mode of procedure recommended by 
Bacon. . Descartes does indeed appeal to profound ideas, which 
may be regarded as mental facts; but it is not by them to 
arrive at laws by a gradual generalisation, it is rather to em- 

loy them as foundation stones of his structure, which is reared 
bigh above them by the joint dogmatic and deductive method, 
and on the geometric and not the inductive plan. It has been 
averred that Hobbes proceeded on the method of his friend 
Bacon ; but Hobbes nowhere professes to do so : his doctrine of 
the origin of civil government is a mere theory, his system of 
the human mind and of morals is obtained by a very defective 
analysis, and, in fact, is mainly borrowed from Aristotle, whose 
profounder principles he is incapable of appreciating. It can- 
not be denied that Locke does proceed very largely in the way 
of observation ; but it is a curious circumstance that he no- 
where professes to follow the method of induction; and his 
great work may be summarily represented as an attempt to 
establish by internal facts the preconceived theory, that all our 
ideas are derived from sensation and reflection. To the Scot- 
tish school belongs the merit of being the first avowedly and 
knowingly to follow the inductive method, and to employ it 
systematically in psychological investigation. As the masters 
of the school were the first to adopt it, so they, and those wlio 
have borrowed from them, are almost the only persons who 
have studiously adhered to it. The school of Condillac in: 
France, and its followers in England and Germany, do indeed. 
profess to attend to observation, but it is after the manner of 
the empiricists, described by Bacon as beginning with experi- 
ence, but immediately abandoning it for premature hypotheses. 
It will be seen as we.advance, that Kant followed the critical 
and not the inductive method. Hutcheson and Turnbull, and 
especially Reid and Stewart, have the credit of announcing 
unambiguously, that the human mind is to be studied exclu-. 
sively by the method of observation, and of consistently 
employing this mode of procedure in all their investigations... - 
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II. It employs self-consciousness as the instrument of obser- 
vation. It may thus be distinguished from some other schools 
with which it has been confounded. Bacon, we have seen, did 
believe in the applicability of his method to all the mental 
sciences. But he had no clear apprehension of the agency by 
which the observation is to be accomplished ; he supposed it to 
be by “the history and tables concerning anger, fear, modesty, 
the memory, composition, division, judgment, and the like.” 
In respect of the means of observation, philosophy is greatly 
indebted to Descartes, who taught men, in studying the human 
mind, to seize on great internal ideas. . The questions started 
by Locke, and his mode of settling them, tend towards the 
same issue ; he dwells fondly on reflection as the alone source 
of the ideas which we have of the workings of the human mind, 
and ever appeals to the internal sense as an arbiter in discus- 
sions as to the origin of ideas. But the Scottish philosophers 
took a step in advance of any of their predecessors, inasmuch as 
they professed to draw all the laws of mental philosophy—indeed, 
their whole systems—from the observations of consciousness. 

By this feature they are at once distinguished from those 
who would construct a science of the human-.mind from the 
observation of the brain or nerves, or generally from animal 

hysiology. Not indeed that theScottish philosophy is required, 
“ its manner or its principles, to reject the investigation of 
the functions of the animal frame, as fitted to throw light on 
mental action. Certain of the masters of the school, such as 
Reid, Brown, and Hamilton, were well acquainted with physi- 
ology in its latest discoveries in their day, and oud em- 
one their knowledge to illustrate the operations of the 

uman mind. There is nothing in the method, or the spirit, or the 
cherished doctrines of the school tending to discountenance or 
disparagea painstaking experimental investigation of the parts of 
the bodily frame most intimately connected with mental action. 
Possibly the next great addition may be made to psychology, 
when internal observation of the thoughts and feelings, and 
external observation of the brain and nerves and vital forces, 
are in circumstances to combine their lights. But in the days 
of the great masters of the Scottish school, physiology was not 
in a state, nor is it yet in a position, to furnish much aid in 
explaining mental phenomena. The instrument employed by 
them was the internal sense ; and they always maintained that 
it is only by its means that we can reach an acquaintance with 
mind proper, and of its various operations, and that the know- 
ledge acquired otherwise must ever be regarded as subordinate 
and subsidiary. They might have admitted that the occasion 
of the production, and the modifications of our mental states, 
could so far be influenced by the cerebro-spingl mass, or the 
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forces operating in it ; but they strenuously maintained that 
we can know what our perceptions, and judgments, and feel- 
ings, and wishes, and resolves, and moral appreciations are, not 
by the senses or the microscope, not by chemical analysis, or 
the estimation of the vital forces, but solely through our inward 
experience revealed by consciousness. 
ut let us properly understand what the Scottish school 
intend when they maintain that a science of the human mind 
can be constructed only by immediate consciousness. They do 
not mean that the study of the mind can be prosecuted in no 
other way than by looking in for ever on the stream of thought 
as it flows on without interruption. The operation of introspec- 
tion is felt to be irksome in the extreme if continued for any 
length of time, and will certainly be abandoned when thought 
is rapid or feeling is intense; and those who trust to it ex- 
clusively are apt to fix their attention on a few favourite mental 
states, and omit many others no less characteristic of the human 
mind. He who would obtain an adequate and comprehensive 
view of our complex mental nature must not be satisfied with 
occasional glances at the workings of his own soul: he must 
take a survey of the thoughts and feelings of others so far as he 
can gather them from their deeds and from their words ; from 
the acts of mankind generally, and of individual men, women, 
and children; from universal language as the expression of 
human cogitation and sentiment ; and from the commerce we 
hold with our fellow-men by conversation, by writing, or by 
books. Reid in particular is ever appealing to men’s actions 
and language, as a proof that there must be certain principles, 
beliefs, and affections in the mind. Still this evidence ever 
carries us back to consciousness, as after all both the primary 
witness and the final judge of appeal ; as it is only by it and 
by what has ed through our own minds, that we can come 
to discern and appreciate the feelings of our brother men.* 
IJI. By the observations of consciousness, principles are 
reached which are prior to and independent of experience. 
This is another grand characteristic of the school, distinguish- 
ing it, on the one hand, from empiricism and sensationalism ; 
and on the other hand, from the dogmatism and @ priors 





* Mr Buckle, in his History of Civilization, vol. ii., professes a deep acquaint- 
ance with the Scottish metaphysicians of last century, who are represented by 
him as proceeding in the deductive, and not in the inductive, method, He adds, 
that in Scotland “men have always been deductive.” But Mr B. was never 
able to understand the difference between the method of deduction on the one 
hand, and the method of induction with consciousness as the agent of observa- 
tion, on the other : the former derives consequences by reasoning from principles, 
the latter reaches principles by internal observation. That his whole views on 
this subject were confused is evident, from the circumstance that he represent 
women as proceeding (like Scotchmen) by deduction! 
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speculation of all ages and countries. It agrees with the former 
in “holding that we can construct a science of mind only b 

observation, and out of the facts of experience; but then «it 
‘separates from them, inasmuch as it resolutely maintains that 
we can discover principles which are not the product of observa- 
tion and experience, and which are in the very constitution of 
the ‘mind, and have there the sanction of the Author of our 
nature. These are somewhat differently apprehended and de- 
scribed by the masters of the school, some taking a deeper and 
others a more superficial view of them. Hutcheson calls them 
senses, and finds them in the very constitution of the mind. 
Reid designates them principles of common -sense, and repre- 
sents them as being natural, original, and necessary. Stewart 


characterises them as fundamental laws of human thought and ~ 


belief. Brown makes them intuitions simple and original. 
Hamilton views them under a great many aspects, but seems 
to contemplate them most frequently and fondly after the 
manner of Kant, as a priori forms or conditions. But what- 
ever minor or major differences there may be in the fulness of 
their exposition, or in the favourite views which they individu- 
ally om , all who are truly of the Scottish school agree in 
maintaining that there are laws, principles, or powers in the 
mind anterior to any reflex observation of them, and acting 
‘independently of the philosophers’ classification or explanation 
of them. While the Scottish school thus far agrees with the 
rational and a@ priori systems, it differs from them most 
essentially, in refusing to admit any philosophic maxims except 
those laws or principles which can be shewn by self-inspection 
to be in the very constitution of the mind. It has always 
looked with doubt, if not suspicion, on all purely abstract and 


rational discussions, such as that by which Samuel Clarke - 


demonstrated the existence of God; and its adherents have 
commonly discountenanced or opposed all ambitious a priort 
systems, such as those which were reared in such impgsing 
forms in Germany in the end of last, and the beginning of the 
present, century. 

‘These three characters are found in a more or less decided 
form in the works of the great masters of the school. Iem., not 
sure indeed whether they have been formally announced by all, 
nor whether they have always been consistently followed out. 
I allow that the relation of the three principles one to another, 


and their perfect congruity and consistency, have not always 
been clearly discerned or accurately expressed. In particular, 
I am convinced that most of the Scottish metaphysicians have 
not clearly seen how it is that we must ever proceed in mental 
science by observation, while there are at the same time in the 
mind laws superior to and independent of observation ; how it 
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is that while there are a priori principles in the mind, it is 
yet true that we cannot construct a philosophy by @ priori 
speculation. But with these explanations and deductions, it 
may be maintained that the characters specified are to be 
found either announced or acted on in the of all the 
writers of the school, from Hutcheson to Hamilton. Whenever 
they are discovered in the works of persons connected with 
Scotland, the writers are to be placed among the adherents of 
the school. Wherever there is the total absence of any one of 
them, we cannot allow the author a place in the fraternity. 
The Scottish metaphysicians and moralists have left their 
impress on their own land, not only on the ministers of reli- 
gion, and through them upon the body of the people, but 
also on the whole thinking mind of the country. The chairs 
of mental science in the Scottish colleges have had more 
influence than any others in germinating thought in the minds 
of the Scottish youth, and in giving a permanent bias and 
direction to their intellectual growth. e have the express 
testimony of a succession of illustrious men for more than a 
century, to the effect that it was Hutcheson, or Smith, or Reid, 
or Beattie, or Stewart, or Jardine, or Mylne, or Brown, or 
Chalmers, or Wilson, or Hamilton, who first made them feel 
that they had a mind, and stimulated them to independent 
thought. We owe it to the lectures and writings of the pro- 
fessors of mental science, acting always along with the theo- 
logical training and ———- of the country, that men of ability 
‘in Scotland have commonly been more distinguished by their 
tendency to inward reflection than inclination to sensuous 
observation. Nor is it to be omitted that the Scottish meta- 
physicians have written the English language, if not with 
absolute purity, yet with propriety and taste—some of them, 
indeed, with elegance and eloquence—and have thus helped to 
advance the literary cultivation of the country. All of them 
have not been men of learning in the technical sense of the 
term, but they have all been well informed in various branches 
of knowledge—(it is to a Scottish metaphysician we owe the 
“ Wealth of Nations”)—several of them have had very accurate 
scholarship ; and the last great man among them was not 
surpassed in erudition by any scholar of his age. Nor has the 
influence of the Scottish philosophy been confined to its native 
soil. The Irish province of Ulster has felt it quite as much 
as Scotland, in consequence of so many youths from the north 
of Ireland having been educated at Glasgow University. 
Though Scotch metaphysics are often spoken of with contempt 
in the southern of Great Britain, yet they have had their 
share in fashioning the thought of England, and in particular, 
have done much good in preserving it, for two or three 
towards the end of last century and the beginning of this, from 
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falling altogether into low materialistic and utilitarian views ; 
and in this our day, Mr Mill has got some of his views through 
his father from Stewart and Brown, and an active philosophic 
school at Oxford is building on the foundation laid by Hamil- 
ton. The United States of America, especially the writers 
connected with the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, 
have felt pleasure in acknowledging their obligations to the 
Scottish thinkers, It is a most interesting circumstance, that 
when the higher metaphysicians of France undertook, in the 
beginning of this century, the laborious work of throwing 
back the tide of materialisin, scepticism, and atheism which 
had swept over the land, they called to their aid the sober 
and well-grounded philosophy of Scotland. Nor is it an unim- 
portant fact in the history of philosophy, that the great German 
metaphysician, Emmanuel Kant, was roused, as heacknowledges, 
from his dogmatic slumbers by the scepticism of David Hume. 

But the great merit of the Scottish philosophy lies in the 
large body of truth which it has —if not discovered at least— 
settled on a foundation which can never be moved. It has 
added very eee to our knowledge of the human mind, 
bringing out to view the characteristics of mental as distin- 
guished from material action; throwing light on perception 
through the senses; offering valuable observations on the in- 
tellectual powers, and on the association of ideas; furnishing, 
if not ultimate, yet very useful provisional classifications of the 
mental faculties ; unfolding many of the peculiarities of man’s 
moral and emotional nature, of his conscience, and of his taste 
for the beautiful ; resolving many complex mental phenomena 
into their elements ; throwing aside by its independent research 
a host of traditional errors which had been accumulating for 
ages ; and, above all, establishing certain primary truths as a 
foundation on which to rear other truths, and as a breakwater 
to resist the assaults of scepticism. 

In comparing it with other schools, we find that the tran- 
scendental speculators of Germany have started discussions 
which they cannot settle, and followed out their principles to 
extravagant consequences, which are a reductio ad absurdum 
of the whole method on which they proceed. Again, the 
physiologists have failed to furnish any explanation of con- 
sciousness, of thought, of moral approbation, or of any other 
peculiar mental quality. Meanwhile, the philosophy of con- 
sciousness has co-ordinated many facts, ascertained many men- 
tal laws, explained many curious phenomena of our inward 
experience, and established a body of intuitive truths. By its 
method of careful observation, and by it alone, can the problems 
agitated in the rival a priori schools be solved, so far as they 
can be solved by the human faculties. Whatever aid physio- 
logical research as it advances may furnish to psychology, it 
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must always be by the study, not of the brain, and nerves, and 
vital forces, but of our conscious operations, that a philosophy 
of the human mind is to be constructed. Whether the Scot- 
tish philosophy is to proceed exclusively in its old method, and 
go on co-ordinating facts with ever-increasing care, and express- 
ing them with greater gnd greater precision, or whether it is 
re, tran from other schools—say to resolve in its own way the 
questions started by Schelling and Hegel, or to call in physio- 
logy to account for the rise of mental states, it is at least 
desirable that we should now have a combined view of what 
has been accomplished by the philosophy of consciousness. 
This is what is attempted in these articles in regard to the 
founders of the school. 

It should be freely admitted that the Scottish school has not 
discovered all truth, nor even all discoverable truth, in philo- 
sophy ; that it does not pretend to have done so is one of its 
excellencies, proceeding from the ——- of its method and the 
modesty of its character. Among the writings of the Scottish 
school, it is only in those of Sir William Hamilton that we find 
some of the profoundest problems of philosophy, such as the 
conditions of human knowledge and the idea of the infinite 
discussed ; and the majority of the genuine adherents of the 
school are inclined to think that on these subjects his conclu- 
sions are too bare and negative, and that he has not reached 
the full truth. Reid and Stewart are ever telling us that they 
have obtained only partial glimpses of truth, and that a com- 
plete science of the human mind is to be achieved solely b 
a succession of inquirers prosecuting the investigation throug 
a series of ages. Brown and Hamilton make greater preten- 
sions to success in erecting complete systems, but this is one 
of the defects of these great men, arising, as we shall see, 
from their departing from the genuine Scottish method, and 
adopting, so far, other and continental modes of philosophizing, 
the one betaking himself to the empirical analysis of the French 
sensational school, and the other adopting the critical method 
of Kant ; and it is to be said in behalf of Brown, that he never 
mounts into a region of cloudy speculation ; and in favour of 
Hamilton, that his most vigorous efforts were employed in shew- 
ing how little can be known by man. All the great masters 
of the school not only admit, but are at pains to shew, that 
there are mysteries in the mind of man, and in every a. 
ment of human speculation, which they cannot clear up. is 
feature has tempted some to speak of the whole school with 
contempt, as doing little because attempting little. They have 
been charged with their country’s sin of caution, and the 
national reproach of poverty has been unsparingly cast upon 
them. Let them not deny, let them avow that the charge is 
just. Let them acknowledge that they have proceeded in time 
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past in the patient method of induction, and avow openly, and 
without shame, that they mean to do so in time to come. Let 
it be their claim, that if they have not discovered all truth, they 
have discovered and settled some truth; while they have 
not promulgated much error, or wasted their strength in rear- 
ing showy fabrics, admired in one age and taken down the 
next. It is the true merit of Scotchmen that, without an 

natural advantages of soil or climate, they have carefully cul- 
tivated their land, and made it yield a liberal produce, and 
that they have been roused to activity, and stimulated to in- 
dustry, by their very poverty. Let it, in like manner, be the 
boast of the Scottish philosophy, that it has made profitable use 
of the materials at its disposal, and that it has by patience and 
shrewdness succeeded in establishing a body of fundamental 
truth which can never be shaken, but which shall stand as a bul- 
wark in philosophy, morals, and theology, as long as time endures, 


During the seventeenth century, the three kingdoms had 
passed through a series of political and religious convulsions, 
and in the opening of the following century the Protestant 
people were seeking to enjoy and improve the seasonable—as 
they reckoned it the providential—rest which was brought by 
the Revolution Settlement. The floods had swept over the 
country, partly to destroy and partly to fertilise, and men are 
busily employed in removing the evils (as they reckon them) 
whic had boen left, and in sowing, planting, and building on 
the now dry and undisturbed territory. In particular, there is 
a strong desire on the part of the great body of the people to 
make the best use of the peace which they now possess, and to 
employ it to draw forth the material resources of the country. 
As a consequence of the intellectual stimulus which had mainly 
been called forth by the previous great contests, and of the 
liberty achieved, and the industry in active exercise, the riches 
of the nation are increasing, agriculture begins to make pro- 
gress, great commercial cities are beginning to aggregate, 
household and social elegance and comfort are sought after, 
‘and in a great measyre secured, refinement of manners is 
cultivated, and civilisation is advancing. In the eager pursuit 
of these worldly ends, the generation then springing up scarcely 
set sufficient value on the higher blessings which had been 
secured by the struggles of their forefathers. By the profound 
discussions of the seventeenth century, the great body of the 
people had been made to read their Bibles, and to inquire into 
the foundation and functions of political government. By the 
deeds done, by the sufferings endured, and the principles 
enunciated, the great questions of civil and religious liberty had 
been started, and opinions set afloat which were ultimately to 
settle them theoretically and practically. But the race now being 
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reared did: not sufficiently appreciate the advantages thence 
accruing. - They were kept from doing so by two impressions 
left. by the terrible battles which had been fought on their soil. 
. Every one-who has read the history of the period knows 
that a amount of profligacy had prevailed among certain 
classes in the latter reigns of the Stuarts. This rampant vice 
led naturally to religious infidelity, and the two continued to 
act and react on each other. Self-indulgent men were little 
inclined to value the truths of spiritual religion, and lent their 
ears to plausible systems of belief or unbelief which left them 
undisturbed in their worldly enjoyments; while youths who 
had broken loose from the old religious trammels were often 
tempted to break through moral restraints likewise, and to 
rush into vice, as exhibiting —_ and courage. The great 
cavalier party, composed largely of the upper classes, and of 
those who aspired to rise to them, had been all along in the 
habit of ridiculing the fervour and strictness of the puritan 
movement, which had sprung up chiefly among the middle and 
better portion of the lower classes, and of describing all who 
made solemn pretensions to religion as being either knaves or 
fools. Many of those who had originally brought the charge 
did not believe it in their hearts, as they had been constrained 
to respect the great and good qualities of their opponents ; but 
they succeeded in instilling their sentiments into the minds of 
their children, who were taught to regard it as a mark ofa 
gentleman to swear and to scoff at all religion. From whatever 
causes it may have proceeded, it is certain that in the first half 
of the eighteenth century there is a frequent and loud com- 
laint on the part of theologians, both within and beyond the 
tablished Churches, of the rapid increase and wide prevalence 

of infidelity, and even of secret or avowed atheism. 

The struggles of the seventeenth century had left another 
very deep sentiment. The sects had contended so much about 
minor points, that now, in the reaction, there was a strong dis- 
position, both among the professedly religious and irreligious, 
to set little or no value on doctrinal differences, and to turn 
away with distaste from all disputes among religious bodies. 
The indifference thence ensuing tended, equally with the mis- 
taken zeal of the previous age, to prevent the principles of 
toleration from being totale carried out. Those who stood 
up for what were esteemed small peculiarities were reckoned 

ragmatical and obstinate. Their attempts to secure full 
fiberty of worship and of propagation met with little smypathy, 
and were supposed to be fitted to bring back needlessly the 
battles and the sufferings of the previous ages. 

The two sentiments combined, the desire to have a liberal 
or a loose creed, and the aversion to the discussion of lesser 
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differences, issued in a result which it is more to our present 
pu to —— It led the great thinkers of the age, 
such as Samuel Clarke, Berkeley, and Butler, to spend their 
strength, not so much in discussing doctrines disputed among 
Christians, as in defending religion in general, and in laying a 
deep foundation on which to rest the essential principles of 
morality and the eternal truths of religion, natural and revealed. 
The first age of the eighteenth century, as it was the period 
in which the first serious attacks were made on Christianity, 
so it was also the time in which were produced the first t 
modern defences of religion, natural and supernatural. Men 
of inferior philosophical breadth, but of eminent literary power, 
such as Addison, were also employing their gifts and accom- 
plishments, and contributing to what they reckoned the same 
good end, by writing apologies in behalf of religion, and labour- 
= make it appear amiable, reasonable, and refined. 

hese same causes led preachers of the new school to assume 
a sort of apologetic air in their discourses, to cultivate a refined 
language, moulded on the French, and not the old English 
model, to avoid all extravagance of statement and appeal, to 
decline doctrinal controversy, and to dwell much on truths, 
such as the immortality of the soul, common to Christianity 
and to natural religion, and to enlarge on the loveliness of 
the Bible morality. This manner and spirit was highly 
pleasing to many in the upper and refined classes ; was accept- 
able to those who disliked earnest religion, as it had nothing 
in it of “the offence of the cross ;’ and was commended by some 
who valued religion, as it seemed to present piety in so attrac- 
tive a light to their young men, about whom they were so 
unxious in these times, and of whom they hoped that they 
would thus be led to imbibe its elements, and thereby acquire 
a taste for its higher truths. But all this was powerless on 
the great body of the people, who were perfectly prepared to 
believe the preacher when he told them that they were sinners, 
and that God had provided a Saviour, but felt little interest in 
refined apologies in behalf of God and Christ and duty ; and 
they gradually slipped away frown a religion and a religious wor- 
ship which had nothing to interest, because they had nothing 
to move them. All this was offensive in the extreme to those 
who had been taught to value a deeper doctrine and a warmer 
piety. They complained that when they needed food they 
were presented with flowers; and discontented with the pre- 
sent state of things, they were praying for a better era. 

To complete the picture of the times, it should be added 
that there was little vital piety among the clergy to counteract 
the tendency to religious indifference. The appointments to 
the livings in England and Ireland lay in the hands of the 
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government and the upper classes, who eee men of refine- 
ment and prudence, inclined to political moderation or subser- 
viency, to men of spiritual warmth and religious independence. 
The Nonconformists themselves felt the somnolent influence 
creeping upon them, after the excitement of the battle in which 
they had been engaged was over. Their pastors were restrained 
in their ministrations, and consequently in their activities, by 
laws which were a plain violation of the principles of tolera- 
tion, but which, as they did not issue in any overt act of bitter 
persecution, were not resented with keenness by the higher 
class of Dissenters, who, to tell the truth, after what they had 
come through in the previous age, were not much inclined to 
provoke anew the enmity from which they had suffered, but 
were rather disposed, provided only their individual convictions 
were not interfered with, to take advantage of what liberty 
they had, to proclaim peace with others, and to embrace the 
opportunities thrown open to them in the growing cities and 
manufactories, of promoting the temporal interests of them- 
selves and their families. In these circumstances, the younger 
ministers were often allured (as Butler was) to go over to the 
Established Church, and those who remained were infected 
with the spirit which prevailed around them, and sought to 
appear as elegant and as liberal as the clergy of the church, 
who were beginning to steal from them the more genteel por- 
tion of the younger members of their flocks. The design of 
those who favoured this movement was no doubt to make 
religion attractive and respected. The result did not realise 
the expectation. The upper classes were certainly not scan- 
dalised by a religion which was so inoffensive, but they never 
thought of heartily embracing what they knew had no earnest- 
ness; and paying only a distant and respectful obeisance to 
religion in the general, they gave themselves up to the fashion- 
able vices, or at best, practised only the fashionable moralities of 
their times. The common peuple, little cared for by the clergy, 
and caring nothing for the refined emptiness presented to them 
instead of a living religion, went through their daily toils with 
diligence, but in most districts, both of town and country, 
viewed religion with indifference, and relieved their manual 
labour with low indulgences. England is rapidly growing in 
wealth and civilisation, and even in industry, mainly from the 
intellectual stimulus im by moral causes acting in the 
previous ages ; but it is fast descending to the most unbeliev- 
ing condition to which it has ever been reduced. From this 
state of religious apathy it is roused, so far as the masses of 
the people are concerned, in the next age, and ere the life had 
altogether died out, by the — voices of Whitfield and 
Wesley. It was in a later age, and after the earthquake con- 
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vulsions of the French Revolution had shaken society to its 
foundation, that the upper classes were made to know and feel 
that when the salt has lost its savour, it is good for nothing 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men, and that a 
dead religion is of no use either to rich or poor, either for 
political ends or for personal comfort. 

An analogous, but by no means identical, process begins and 
goes on, and is consummated in Scotland about half an age or 
an age later in point of time. All throughout the eighteenth 
century, Scotland, like England, had been ploughed by reli- 
gious contests. But the penetrating observer notices a differ- 
ence between the shape taken by the struggle in the two 
countries. In England, the war had been a purely internal 
one between opposing principles, the prelatic and puritan ; 
whereas, in Scotland, the battle had been mainly against an 
external foe, that is, an English power, which sought to impose 
a prelatic church on the people contrary to their wishes. 
Again, in England the contest had been against an ecclesias- 
tical power, Which sought to crush civil liberty ; whereas, in 
Scotland, the power of the Church of Scotland had been 
exerted in behalf of the people, and against a foreign domina- 
tion. This difference in the struggle was followed by a differ- 
ence in the state of feeling resulting when the contest was 
terminated by the accession of William and Mary. 

The great body of the people, at least in the Lowlands, 
acquiesced in the Revolution Settlement, and clung round the 
Government and the Presbyterian Church as by law established. 
But there soon arose antagonisms, which, though they did not 
break out into open wars, as in the previous century, did yet 
range the country into sections and parties with widely dif- 
fering sympathies and aims. In fact, Scotland was quite as 


much divided in opinion and sentiment in the eighteenth, as it. 


ever was in the seventeenth century. In saying so, I do not 
refer to the strong prelatic feeling which existed all over the 
north-east coast of Scotland, or to the attachment to the house 
of Stuart which prevailed in the Highlands—for these, though 
they led to the uprisings of 1715 and 1745, were only the back- 
ward beatings of the retreating tide ; but to other and stronger 
currents which have been flowing and coming into more or 
less violent collision with one another from that day till ours. 
At the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the Church of Scotland was composed of 
a somewhat heterogeneous mixture of covenanting ministers, 
who had lived in the times of persecution ; of prelatic clergy 
whose convictions in favour of Episcopacy were not sufficiently. 
deep to induce them to abandon their livings, and to suffer the 
annoyances and persecutions to which the more sincere non- 
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jurors were exposed ; and of a race of young men zealous for 
the Presbyterian establishment, but “only half educated and 
superficially accomplished.” The conforming “curates” were 
commonly indifferent to religion of every kind, and it was 
hoped that they would soon die out, and that the heritors and 
elders, with whom the election of pastors lay, would soon fill 
the churches with a learned and zealous ministry. But in 
1711, the Jacobite government of Queen Anne took the power 
of election from the parish authorities, and vested it in the 
ancient patrons, being the Crown for fully one-third of the 
livings, and noblemen, gentlemen of landed property, and 
town-councils, for the other two-thirds. The effect of this 
new law became visible in the course of, years, in the appoint- 
ment of persons to the churches who, for good reasons or bad, 
were acceptable to the government of the day, or were able to 
secure the favour of the private patrons. 

Forced upon the people in the first instance, there was a 
public feeling ready to gather round this law of patronage. 
From bad motives and from good—like those which we have 
traced in England—there was a desire among the upper, and a 
portion of the middle and educated classes, to have a clergy 
suited to the new age which had come in. As the result, 
there was formed a type of ministers which has continued till 
nearly our time in Scotland, called “ new light” by the people, 
and designating themselves “ moderates,” as claiming the virtue 
of being moderate in all things—though, as Wotherspoon charges 
them, they became very immoderate for moderation, when they 
rose to be the dominant party. Most of them refrained in their 
preaching from uttering a very decided sound on disputed doc- 
trinal points; some of them were suspected of Arianism or 
Socinianism, which, however, they kept to themselves out of 
respect for, or fear of, the Confession of Faith, which they had 
sworn ; the more highly educated of them cultivated a refine- 
ment and elegance of diction, and dwelt much on the truths 
common to both natural and revealed religion ; and all of them 
were fond of depicting the high morality of the New Testa- 
ment, and of recommending the example of Jesus. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that this style of preaching did 
not gain, as it did not warm, the hearts of the common people, 
who either became callous to all religion, without any zealous 
efforts being made to stir them up, or they longed and prayed 
for a better state of things. The enforcement of the law of 
patronage, and the settlement of ministers against the wishes 
of the ey to the separation of the Erskines and the 
Secession y in 1733, and of Gillespie and the Relief 
Body in 1753. Inthe Established Church there still remained 
a number of men of evangelical views and popular sympathies, 
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such as Willison and Boston, who hoped that they might stem 
and ultimately turn the tide which was for the time against 
them. The boast of the moderate party is, that they are intro- 
ducing into Scotland a greater liberality of sentiment on reli- 
gious topics, and a greater refinement of taste. The charge 
against them is, that they abandoned the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel, that they could not draw towards them the affections 
of the people who, in rural districts, sank into a stupid igno- 
rance of religious truth, and in the crowded lanes of the rising 
cities, into utter ungodliness and criminality—except, indeed, in 
so far as they were drawn out by the rapidly increasing dissenters, 
or by the evangelical minority within the Established Church. 

The collisions of the century took various forms. After the 
Union with England, dancing assemblies, theatres, and wander- 
ing players (with Allan Ramsay to patronize them), dancing on 
the tight-rope, cock-fighting, gambling, and horse-racing make 
their appearance, and receive considerable countenance and 

tronage from various classes, upper and lower; while inef- 
fectual attempts are made to put them down by civil penalties 
inflicted by burgher magistrates, and by public ecclesiastical 
censures, which the zealous clergy rigidly enforce, but which 
the new light clergy are anxious to relax. In the turmoil of 
opinions which sprung up in this new state of things, there are 
rumours of deism, and even of atheism, being secretly enter- 
tained or openly avowed, and of the establishment here and 
there, in town and country, of “hell-fire clubs,” where bold men 
met to discuss new opinions, and even, it is said, to act mock 
ceremonies, intended to ridicule the sacraments, and all that is 
awful in religion. Worse than all, and without being much 
noticed, or meeting with much opposition on the part of the 
clergy of either party, there is the commencement of those 
drinking customs, which have ever since exercised so prejudicial 
an influence on the Scottish character. 

If we look to the common people in the first quarter of 
the century, we find them in a state of great rudeness, at 
least in fespect of the comforts and elegancies of life. In 
the Highlands, they are scarcely removed above the lowest 
state of barbarism ; and in the borders between the Highlands 
and Lowlands, the Celts are lifting cattle and exacting black 
mail from the Lowlanders. Even in the more favoured dis- 
tricts in the south of Scotland, the ground is unfenced ; roads 
are very rare; and goods are carried on the backs of horses. 
The clothing of the people in the same region is of undyed 
black and white plaiding, and neither men nor women have 
shoes or stockings. Their ordinary food is oatmeal, pease, or 
beer, with kail groats and milk, and they rarely partake of flesh 
meat, The houses have only the bare ground as floors, with a 
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fireplace in the midst, and the smoke escaping out of a hole in 
the roof, and with seats and the very beds of turf ; even in the 
dwellings of the farmers there are seldom more than two: 
apartments—not unfrequently, however, in the south-west of 
Scotland, there is in addition a closet, to which the head of the 
house would retire at set times for devotion. 

Superstitious beliefs are still entertained in all ranks of life, 
and are only beginning to disappear among the educated 
classes. In the Highlands and Islands, second sight is as firmly 
believed by the chieftain as by the clansmen. In the Lowlands, 
mysterious diseases, arising from a deranged nervous system, 
are ascribed to demoniacal possessions ; and witches, supposed 
to have sold themselves to the Evil One, and accomplishing his 
purposes in inflicting direful evils on the persons and properties 
of neighbours, are being punished by the magistrates, who are 
always incited on by the people, and often by the more zealous 
ministers of religion. Toleration is not understood or acknow- 
ledged by any of the great parties, political or religious. 

What, it may be asked, is there in the condition of this people 
fitted to raise any hope that they are ever to occupy a high 
place among the nations of the earth? I am sure that a 
worldly-minded traveller, or an admirer of mere refinement 
and art, in visiting the country at those times, and comparing 
it with France or Italy, would have discovered nothing in it to 
lead him to think that it was to have a glorious future before 
it. But a deeper and more spiritually-minded observer might 
have discovered already the seeds of its coming intelligence 
and love of freedom, in the schools and colleges planted 
throughout the land; in the love of education instilled into 
the minds of the people ; and, above all, in their acquaintance 
with the Bible, and in their determined adherence to what 
they believed to be the truth of God.* 

Before the first age of the century has passed, there are 
unmistakeable signs of industrial and intellectual activity. The 
Union has connected the upper classes with the metropolis 





* Mr Buckle is reported to have expressed, in his dying days, his regret 
that he could not see moral causes operating in the promotion of civilisation. 
Of course intellectual power must always be the immediate agent in producing 
civilisation; but did it never occur to Mr Buckle to ask what stirred up the 
intellectual power in a country so unfavourably situated as Scotland? It is 
all true that steam power is the main agent in producing manufactures in our 
country ; but how contracted would be the vision of one who could see only the 
steam power, and not the intellectual power which called the steam into ope- 
ration. Equally narrow is the view of the man who discerns the intellectual 
power which effected the peculiar civilisation of Scotland, but cannot discover 
the moral power which awoke the intelligence. It should be added, that just 
as the steam power, invented by intellectual skill, may be devoted to very 
unintellectual uses, so the intelligence aroused by moral or religious causes 
may be turned (as Scotland shews) to very immoral and irreligious ends. 
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and the Court of England, from which they are receiving a new 
refinement and some mental stimulus. The middle classes, 
and even the lower orders, are receiving instruction from a very 
different quarter, from their parochial schools and churches, 
from their burgh academies and their universities The towns 
are hastening to take advantage of the new channels of trade 
and commerce ; manufactures are springing up in various 
laces, and already there is a considerable trading intercourse 
tween the west of Scotland and America. The proprietors 
of the soil, in need of money to support their English life and 
to buy luxuries, are beginning to subdivide and enclose their 
lands, and to grant better dwellings and leases to their tenantry, 
who being thereby placed in circumstances fitted to encourage 
and reward ee are prepared to reclaim waste lands, to 
manure their grounds, to improve their stock of sheep and cattle, 
and introduce improved agricultural implements. 

This imperfect sketch may help the reader to comprehend 
the circumstances in which the Scottish re sprang up 
and grew to maturity, and the part which its expounders acted 
in the national history. It could have appeared only in atime 
of peace and temporal prosperity, but there had been a prepara- 
tion made for it in the prior struggles. The stream which had 
risen in a higher region, and long pursued its course in rugged- 
ness—like the rivers of the country—is now flowing through 
more level ground, and raising up plenty on its s. It is 
a collegiate, and therefore a aus isolated element amon 
the agencies which were forming the national character an 
directing the national destiny, but it had its sphere. Through 
the won bene at the universities, it fostered a taste for literature 
and art ; it promoted a spirit of toleration, and softened the 
national asperities in religious and other discussions ; it is 
identified with the liberalism of Scotland, and through Adam 
Smith, D. Stewart, Horner, Brougham, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Lord John Russell and Palmerston, with the liberalism 
of the three kingdoms; and above all, it has trained the 
educated portion of the inhabitants of North Britain to habits 
of reflection and of independent thought. The Scottish meta- 

icians, with the exception of Chalmers, have never identi- 

themselves very deeply with the more earnest spiritual life 
of the country ; but they have defended the fundamental truths 
of natural religion, and they ever spoke respectfully of the 
Bible. The Scottish philosophy, so far as it is a co-ordination 
of the facts of consciousness, never can be antagonistic to a 
true theology ; I believe indeed it may help to establish some 
of the vital truths of religion, by means, for instance, of the 
moral faculty, the existence of which has been so resolutely 
maintained by the Scottish school. Some of the moderate 
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clergy did at times preach the Scottish moral philosophy instead 
of scriptural truth; but they did so in opposition to the counsel 
of the metaphysicians, at least of Hutcheson, who recommended 
his students to avoid the discussion of philosophic topics in the 
pulpit. Some of those who have been the most influential 
expounders of the Scottish theology, such as Chalmers and 
Welsh, have also been supporters of the Scottish philosophy, 
and have drawn from its established doctrines arguments in 
favour of evangelical religion. 

In order to have a full view of the circumstances in which 
the Scottish school arose, we must view it in its relation to the 
philosophy of the preceding times. But this must be reserved 
for another Article in a future Number. 





Art. Il —The Perfection of Christ's Humanity a Proof of 
his Divinity.* 
WHEN the angel of the Lord appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, he was commanded to put off his shoes from his feet, for 
the place whereon he stood was holy ground. With what 
reverence and awe, then, should we approach the contempla- 
tion of the t reality—God manifest in the flesh—of which 
the vision of Moses was but a significant type and shadow ? 

The life and character of Jesus Christ is truly the holy of 
holies in the history of the world. Eighteen hundred years 
have passed away since he appeared in the fulness of time on 
this earth to redeem a fallen race from sin and death, and to 
open a never ceasing fountain of righteousness and life. The 
before him anxiously awaited his coming as the desire of 

| nations ; the ages after him proclaim his glory, and ever 
extend his dominion. The noblest and best of men under 
every clime hold him not only in the purest affection, and the 
rofoundest gratitude, but in divine adoration and worship. 
His name is above every name that may be named in heaven 
or on earth, and the only one whereby the sinner can be saved. 
He is Immanuel, God with us ; the eternal Word become flesh, 
very God and very man in one undivided person, the Author 
of the new creation, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the 
Prophet, Priest, and King of regenerate humanity, the Saviour 





* The following article has been transmitted to us by the Rev. Dr Schaff, 
Professor of Divinity at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, U.S., well known in this 
country as the author of an excellent “ History of the A ic Charch.” The 
substance of it having been originally delivered as an address, the author occa- 
sionally speaks in the first person, but so seldom that we have not deemed it 
necessary to alter the phraseology. The value of such a paper at the present 
time, its substantial merits, and the admirable - in which the argument is 
handled, cannot fail to strike our readers.—Ep. B. & F. EZ. R. 
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of the world. Thus he stands out to the faith of the entire 
Christian Church, Greek, Latin, and Evangelical, in every 
civilised country on the globe. His power is now greater, his 
kingdom larger than ever, and will continue to spread until 
all nations shall bow before him, and kiss his sceptre of right- 
eousness and peace. 

Blessed is he who, from the heart, can believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God and the fountain of salvation. True faith is, 
indeed, no work of nature, but an act of God wrought in the 
soul by the Holy Ghost, who reveals Christ to us in his true 
character, as Christ revealed the Father. Faith, with its justi- 
fying, sanctifying, and saving power, is independent of science 
and learning, and may be kindled even in the heart of a little 
child, or an illiterate slave. It is the peculiar glory of the 
Redeemer and bis religion to be co-extensive with humanity 
itself, without distinction of sex, age, condition, nation, and 
race. His saving grace flows and overflows to all and for all 
on the simple condition of repentance and faith. 

This fact, however, does not supersede the necessity of thought 
and argument. Revelation, although above nature and above 
reason, is by no means against nature and against reason. On 
the contrary, nature and the supernatural, as has been well 
said by a distinguished New England divine,* “ constitute to- 
gether the one system of God.” Christianity satisfies the 
deepest intellectual as well as moral and religious wants of 
man, who is created in the image, and for the glory of God. 
It is the revelation of truth as well as of life. Faith and know- 
ledge, pistis and gnosis, are not antagonistic, but comple- 
mentary forces ; not enemies, but inseparable twin-sisters. 
Faith, indeed, precedes knowledge, but it just as necessaril 
leads to knowledge ; while true knowledge, on the other hand, 
is always rooted and grounded in faith, and tends to confirm 
and strengthen it. Thus we find the two combined in the 
famous confession of Peter, when he says in the name of all 
the other apostles, “ We believe, and we know that thou art 
the Christ.”t But so intimately are both connected, that we 





* By Horace Bushnell, in his recent work on the subject. The same idea 
Dr John W. Nevin, in his able work, “ The Mystical Presence”—Philad. 1846, 
p- 199—expresses in these words: “ Nature and revelation, the world and 
Christianity, as springing from the same divine mind, are not two different 
systems joined together in a merely outward way. They form a single whole, 
harmonious with itself in all its parts. The sense of the one, then, is necessarily 
included and comprehended in the sense of the other. The mystery of the new 
creation must involve in the end the mystery of the old, and the key that serves 
to unlock the meaning of the first must serve to unlock the inmost secret of the 
last.” 

¢ John vi. 69: 4us%e wemosebxawev xa) éyvixamer, credidimus et cognovi- 
mus. The reverse order we have in John x. 38: “ That ye may know and be- 
lieve that the Father is in me, and I in him.” 
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may also reverse the famous maxim of Augustine, Anselm, 
and Schleiermacher, Fides preecedit intellectum, and say, In- 
tellectus eroey fidem. For how can we believe in any 
object without at least some general historical knowledge of its 
existence and character? Faith, even in its first form, as a 
submission to the authority of God, and an assent to the truth of 
his revelation, is an exercise of the mind and reason, as well 
as of the heart and the will An idiot ora madman cannot 
believe. Our religion demands not a blind, but a rational, in- 
telligent faith, and this, just in proportion to its strength and 
fervour, aims at an ever-deepening insight into its own sacred 
contents and object. 

As living faith in Christ is the soul and centre of all sound 
practical Christianity and piety, so the true doctrine of Christ 
is the soul and centre of al] sound Christian theology. St John 
makes the denial of the incarnation of the Son of God the 
criterion of antichrist, and consequently the belief in this central 
truth the test of Christianity. The incarnation, and the divine 
glory shining through the veil of Christ’s humanity, is the 
grand theme of his gospel, which he wrote with the pen of an 
angel from the very heart of Christ, as his favourite disciple 
and bosom friend. The apostle’s creed, starting as it does from 
the confession of Peter, makes the article on Christ most pro- 
minent, and assigns to it the central position between the pre- 
ceding article of God the Father and the succeeding article on 
the Holy Ghost. The development of ancient catholic theology 
commenced and culminated with the triumphant defence of 
the true divinity and true humanity of Christ against the 
opposite heresies of Judaising Ebionism which denied the for- 
mer, and paganising Gnosticism which resolved the latter inte 
a shadowy phantom. The evangelical protestant theology is 
essentially Christological, or pose throughout by the 
proper idea of Christ as the God-man and Saviour. This is 
emphatically the article of the standing or falling church. In 
this, the two most prominent ideas of the Reformation, the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the Scriptures and the doctrine 
of justification by grace through faith, meet and are vitally 
united. Christ’s word, the only unerring and sufficient guide - 
of truth ; Christ’s work, the only unfailing and sufficient source 
of peace ; Christ all in all: this is the principle of genuine 
Protestantism. 

In the construction of the true doctrine of Christ’s person, 
we may, with St Jobn in the prologue to his gospel, begin from 
above with his eternal Godhead, and proceed through the crea- 
tion and the preparatory revelation of the Old Testament dis- 

nsation, till we reach the incarnation and his truly human 

ife for the redemption of the race. Or, with the other evan- 
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gelists, we may begin from below, with his birth from the 


irgin Mary, and rise up through the successive stages of his 
earthly life, his discourses and miracles, to his assumption into 
that divine glory which he had before the foundations of the 
world. The result reached in both cases is the same, that Christ 
unites in his person the whole fulness of the Godhead and the 
whole fulness of sinless manhood. 

The older theologians, both catholic and evangelical, proved 
the divinity of the Saviour in a direct way from the miracles 
performed by him, and the prophecies fulfilled in him, from 
the divine names which he bears, from the divine attributes 
which are predicated of him, from the divine works which he 
performed, and from the divine honours which he claimed, and 
which were freely accorded to him by his apostles and the 
whole Christian church to this day. 

But it may also be proved by the opposite process, the con- 
templation of the singular outidiien of his humanity, which 
rises, by almost universal consent even of unbelievers, so far 
above every human greatness known before or since, that it 
can only be rationally explained on the ground of such an 
essential union with the Godhead, as he claimed himself, and 
as his inspired apostles ascribed to him. The more deeply 
we penetrate through the veil of his flesh, the more clearly 
we behold the glory of the only begotten of the Father shining 
through the same, full of grace and of truth.* 

Modern evangelical theology owes this new homage to the 
Saviour. The powerful attacks of the latest phase of infidelity 
— the credibility of the gospel history call for it, and have 
already led, by way of reaction, to new triumphs of the old 
faith of the church in her divine Head. Our humanitarian, 
philanthropic, and yet sceptical age, is more susceptible of this 
argument than of the old dogmatic method of demonstration, 
With Thomas, the representative of honest and earnest scepti- 
cism among the apostles, it refuses to believe in the divinity 
of the Lord unless supported by the testimony of its senses ; 
it desires to put the finger into the print of his nails, and to 





* Ullmann, Siindlosigkeit Jesu, 6th ed. p. 215: “ So fiihrt schon das Vollen- 
det Menschliche in Jesu, wenn wir es mit allem Uebrigen, was die Menschheit 
darbietet, vergleishen, Zur Anerkennung des Gottlichen in ihm.” Dorner, 
Entwicklungs-geschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, 2d ed. vol. ii. p. 1211: 
“ Jesu Heiligkeit und Weisheit, durch die er unter den siindigen, viel-irrenden 
Menschen einzig dasteht, weiset . . . auf einen iibernatiirlichen Ursprung 
seiner Person. Diese muss, um inmitten der Siinderwelt begreiflich zu sein, 
aus einer eigenthiimlichen und wunderbar schépferischen. That Gottes 
abgeleitet, ja es muss in Christus . . . von Gott ans betrachtet, eine Incarnation 
gottlicher Liebe, also géttlichen Wesens gone werden, was ibn als den Punkt 
erecheinen lasst, wo Gott und die Menschheit einzig und innigst geeinigt sind.” 





Compare also Ebrard, Christliche Dogmatik, 1852, vol. ii. p. 24-31. 
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thrust the hand into his side, before it exclaim in humble adora- 
tion, “ My Lord and my God.” * 

It ts from this point of view that we will endeavour, in as 
popular and concise a manner as the difficulty of the subject 

rmits, to analyse and exhibit the human character of Christ. 

@ propose to take up the man Jesus of Nazareth as he 
appears on the simple, unsophisticated record of the plain 
and honest fishermen of Galilee, and as he lives in the faith 
of all Christendom ; and we shall find him in all the stages 
of his life, both as a private individual and as a public charac- 
ter, so far elevated above the reach of successful rivalry, and 
so singularly perfect, that this very perfection in midst of an 
imperfect and sinful world constitutes an irresistible proof of his 
divinity. 

A full discussion of the subject would require us to consider 
Christ in his official as well as personal character, and to 
describe him as a teacher, a reformer, a worker of miracles, 
and the founder of a spiritual kingdom, universal in extent 
and perpetual in time. From every point of view we would 
be irresistibly driven to the same result. But our present 
purpose confines us to the consideration of his personal cha- 
racter ; and this alone, we think, is sufficient for the conclusion. 

Christ passed through all the of human life, from 
infancy to manhood, and represen each in its ideal form, 
that he might redeem and sanctify them all, and be a perpetual 
model for imitation. He was the model infant, the model boy, 





* A life of Christ, written from this stand-point, and rising from the humanity 
to the divinity of the Saviour, is yet a desideratum in our theological literature. 
But we have important contributions towards it, especially by three modern- 
divines, a German, an English, and an American, which shews that this view 
of Christ forces itself upon the thinking minds of the three nations which now 
take the lead in Protestant theological science and literature. We refer to Dr 
C. Ullmann: Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu. Hine yo oe Betrachtung (first 
oo in the Studien und Kritiken, 1828, Heft 1), 6th ed., Heidelberg, 

853 (translated into English by Lundin Brown: The Sinlessness of Jesus: an 
Evidence of Christianity. Edinburgh, 1858); to Dr John Young: The Christ 
of History: an A ent grounded on the Facts of his Life on Earth (Repub- 
lished, New York, 1856) ; and to Horace Bushnell: Nature and the Supernatural, 
as together constituting the one System of God (New York, 1858, chapters x. and 
xi. p. 276-366). Compare also the beautiful essay of the late Dr James W. 
Alexander of New York, on The Character of Jesus, an Argument for the Divine 
Origin of Christianity (published in the “ Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity delivered at the University of Virginia,” New York, 1852, p. 193-211), 
and my History of the Apostolic Church, New York, 1853 (first in German at 
Mercersburg, 1851) p. 433 ff., and my History of the Christian Church in the 
First Three Centuries, p. 53-59. It should also be stated, that the apologetic 
anti-Strauss literature on the Life of Jesus, especially by Neander, Lange, 
Olshausen, Ebrard, Tholuck, Héffmann, Schmid, and Dorner, have brought out 
the ethical element and human perfection of Christ more fully than had been 
done before. The French works of E. Dandiran, Essai sur la Divinité du 
caractere moral de Jesus Christ, Genéve 1850, and of Edm. de Pressensé, Le 
Redempteur, Par. 1854, which seem to follow the same train of thought, we 
know only by name. : 
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the model youth, and the model man.* But the weakness, 
decline, and decrepitude of old age would be incompatible with 
his character and mission. He died and rose in the full bloom 
of early manhood, and lives in the hearts of his people in 
unfading freshness and unbroken vigour for ever. 

Let us first glance at the infancy and boyhood of the Saviour. 
The history of the race commences with the beauty of innocent 
youth in the garden of Eden, “when the morning stars sang 

ther, and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” in beholding 
Adam and Eve created in the image of their Maker, the crown- 
ing glory of all his wonderful works. So the second Adam, 
the Sti of the fallen race, the Restorer and Perfecter of 
man, comes first before us in the accounts of the gospels as a 
child born, not in paradise, it is true, but among the dreary 
ruins of sin and death, from an humble virgin, in a lowly manger, 
yet pure and innocent, the subject of the praise of angels and 
the adoration of men. Heaven and earth, the shepherds of 
Bethlehem, in the name of Israel, longing after salvation, and 
the wise men from the east, as the representatives of heathen- 
ism in its dark groping after the “ unknown God,” unite in the 
worship of the new-born King and Saviour. Here we meet at 
the very threshold of the earthly history of Christ, that singular 
combination of humility and grandeur, of simplicity and sub- 
limity, of the human and divine, which characterises it through- 
out, and distinguishes it from every other history. He is not 
represented as an unnatural prodigy, anticipating the maturity 
of a later age, but as a truly human child, silently lying and 
smiling on the bosom of his virgin mother, “ growing” in body 
and “ waxing strong in spirit,”t and therefore subject to the 
law of regular development ; yet differing from all other chil- 
dren by his supernatural conception and perfect freedom from 
hereditary sin and guilt. He appears in the celestial beauty 
of unspotted innocence, a veritable flower of paradise. He was 





* This idea is almost as old as the Christian Church, and was already 
_ clearly taught by Ireneeus who, through the single link of his teacher 
‘olycarp, stood connected with the age of St John the apostle. He says, Adv. 
Hereses, lib. ii. cap. 22. § 4: ““Omnes enim venit (Christus) per semetipsum 


salvare, omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes et par- . 


vulos et pueros et seniores. Ideo per omnem venit actatem et infantibus 
infans factus, sanctificans infantes; in parvulis parvulus, sanctificans hanc ipsam 
habentes xtatem, simul et exemplum illis pietatis effectus et justitie et sub- 
—: in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juvenibus fiens et sanctificans 

mino. Sic et senior in senioribus (?) ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus,” 
&c. But Irenaeus erred in carrying the idea too far, and assuming Christ 
to have lived over fifty years, on the ground of the indefinite estimate of the 
Jews, John viii. 57. Hippolytus, in his recently discovered Philosophumena, 
expresses the same view. 

+ Luke ii. 40, comp. ii. 52, Heb. ii. 10-18, and v. 8, 9, where it is said, 
that he learned obedience ; and being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation. 
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The Infancy and Boyhood of Jesus. 687 
“that holy thing,” according to the announcement of the 
angel Gabriel,* = Aon and loved by all who approached him 
in childlike spirit, but exciting the dark suspicion of the tyrant 
king, who represented his future enemies and persecutors. 
Who can measure the ennobling, purifying, and cheering 
influence which proceeds from the contemplation of the Christ- 
child at each returning Christmas season upon the hearts of 
young and old in every land and nation! The loss of the first 
estate is richly compensated by the undying innocence of 
ise ined. 

Of the boyhood of Jesus we know only one fact, recorded 
by Luke, but it is in perfect keeping with the peculiar charm 
of his childhood, and foreshadows at the same time the glory of 
his public life, as one uninterrupted service of his heavenly 
Father.t When twelve years old, we find him in the temple, in 
the midst of the Jewish doctors, not teaching and offending them, 
as in the Apocryphal gospels, by any immodesty or furward- 
ness, but hearing and asking questions, thus actually learning 
from them, and yet filling them with astonishment at his under- 
standing and answers. ‘There is nothing premature, forced, or 
unbecoming his age, and yet a degree of wisdom and an intensity 
of interest in religion which rises far above a purely human 
youth. “He increased,” we are told, “in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man.”{ He was subject to his 
parents, and practised all the virtues of an obedient son; and 
yet he filled them with a sacred awe as they saw him absorbed 
“in the things of his Father,’§ and heard him utter words 
which they were unable to understand at the time, but which 
Mary treasured up in her heart as a holy secret, convinced that 





* Luke i. 86. 

t Dr J. P. Lange, in his Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien, Heidelberg, 1844, 
sq. vol. ii. p. 127, says: “ Die Geschichte des zwolfjabrigen Jesu reprasentirt 
seine ganze Entwicklung. Sie ist seine charakteristische Knabenthat, die 
Offenbarung seincs jugendlichen Lebens; ein Wiederglanz der Herrlichkeit 
seiner Geburt, ein Vorzeichen seines zukiinftigen Heldenlaufes. Sie stellt 
die Kindheit seiner Idealitat dar; desswegenauch die Idealitét der Kindheit 
iiberhaupt.” Compare also the suggestive remarks of Olshausen to that pas- 
sage, Commentar (8d Germ. ed.) vol. i. p. 145, ff. 

} Luke ii. 52. 

2 Luke ii. 49: é» ro%e rot warpés wou ds7 (the ds7 indicates a moral necessity 
which is identical with true freedom) ¢/vai us. The fathers, and most of the 
modern commentators, refer the T0% to the house of God, or the temple. This 
is grammatically allowable, but restricts the sense and deprives it of its deeper 
meaning. For he could only occasionally be in the temple of Jerusalem. 
Nearly all the English versions, Tyndal, Cranmer, Geneva, and James, trans- 
late more correctly “about my Father's business.” But we object to the term 
business in this connection, and prefer the more literal translation “ in (not 
about) the things (or affairs) of my Father.” The in signifies the life-element 
. which Christ moved during his whole life, whether in the temple or out 

it. 
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they must have some deep meaning answering to the mystery 
of his supernatural conception and birth. . 
Such an idea of a harmless and faultless heavenly childhood, 
of a growing, learning, and yet surprisingly wise boyhood, as 
it meets us in living reality at the portal of the gospel history, 
never entered the imagination of biographer, poet, or philosopher 
before. On the contrary, as has been justly observed by an 
able American divine,* “in all the higher ranges of character, 
the excellence portrayed is never the simple unfolding of a 
harmonious and perfect beauty contained in the germ of child- 
hood, but it is a character formed by a process of rectification, 
in which many follies are mended and distempers removed, in 
which confidence is checked by defeat, passion moderated by 
reason, smartness sobered by experience. Commonly a certain 
pleasure is taken in shewing how the many wayward sallies of 
the boy are, at length, reduced by discipline to the character of 
wisdom, justice, and public heroism so much admired. Be- 
sides, if any writer, of almost any age, will undertake to 
describe, not merely a spotless, but a superhuman or celestial 
childhood, not having the reality before him, he must be some- 
what more than human himself, if he does not pile together a 
mass of clumsy exaggerations, and draw, and overdraw, till 
neither heaven nor earth can find any verisimilitude in the 
icture.” 
. This unnatural exaggeration, into which the mythical fancy 
of man, in its endeavour to produce a superhuman childhood 
and boyhood, will inevitably fall, is strikingly exhibited in 
the Apocryphal gospels, which are related to the canonical 
gospels as the counterfeit to the genuine coin, or as a revolting 
caricature to the inimitable original, but which by the very 
contrast tend, negatively, to corroborate the truth of the evan- 
gelical history. While the evangelists expressly reserve the 
performance of miracles to the age of maturity and public life, 
and observe a significant silence concerning the nts of 
Jesus, the pseudo-evangelists fill the infancy and early years of 
the Saviour and his mother with the strangest prodigies, and 
make the active intercession of Mary very prominent through- 


out. According to their representation, even dumb idols, irra- - 


‘tional beasts, and senseless trees, bow in adoration before the 
infant Jesus on his journey to Egypt; and after his return, 
when yet a boy of five or seven years, he changes balls of clay 
into flying birds, for the amusement of his playmates, strikes 
terror round about him, dries up a stream of water by a mere 
word, transforms his companions into goats, raises the dead to 





: © Horace Bushnell, in his genial work already quoted, on “ Nature and the 
Supernatural,” p. 280. 
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life, and performs all sorts of miraculous cures through a i- 
cal influence which proceeds from the very water in which he 
was washed, the towels which he used, and the bed on which 
he ay wt Here we have the falsehood and absurdity of unna- 
tural fiction, while the New Testament presents us the truth 
and beauty of a supernatural, yet most real history, which 
shines out only in brighter colours by the contrast of the 
mythical shadow. 

With the exception of these few but significant hints, the 
youth of Jesus, and the preparation for his public ministry, are 
enshrined in mysterious silence. But we know the outward 
condition and circumstances under which he grew up; and 
these must be admitted to furnish no explanation for the 
astounding results, without the admission of the supernatural 
and divine element in his life. 

He grew up among a people seldom and only contempt- 
uously named by the ancient classics, and subjected at the time 
to the yoke of a foreign oppressor; in a remote and conquered 
province of the Roman empire ; in the darkest district of Pales- 
tine ; in a little country town of proverbial insignificance ; in 
poverty and manual labour ; in the obscurity of a carpenter's 
shop; far away from universities, academies, libraries, and 
literary or polished society ; without any help, as far as we 
know, except the parental care, the book of nature, the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and the secret intercourse of his soul 
with the heavenly Father. Hence the question of Nathanael, 
“What good can come out of Nazareth?’ Hence the natural 
surprise of the Jews, who knew all his human relations and 
antecedents. “How knoweth this man letters?” they asked, 
when they heard Jesus teach in the synagogue, “ having never 
learned.”+ And on another occasion: “ Whence hath this man 
this wisdom and these mighty works? Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary? and his brethren, 
James and Joses, and Simon and Judas? And his sisters, are 
they not all with us? Whence then hath this man all these 
things?” { These questions are unavoidable and unanswerable, 
if Christ be regarded a mere man. For each effect presupposes 


a es cause. 
The difficulty here presented can by no means be solved by 
a reference to the fact that many, perhaps the majority of great 





* See the particulars, with ample quotations from the sources, in Rud. Hof- 
mann's Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen im Zusammenhang aus den erzahlt 
und wissenschaftlich untersucht, Leipzig, 1851, p. 140-268. 

t John vii. 15. : 

¢ Matt. xiii. 54-56. Comp. also Mark vi. 8, “ Is not this. the carpenter, 
the son of Mary?” &c., from which it would appear that Jesus himself engaged 
in the trade of Joseph, , 
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men, especially in the church, have risen by their own industry 
and perseverance from the lower walks of life, and from a 
severe contest with poverty and obstacles of every kind. The 
fact itself is readily conceded ; but in every one of these cases, 
schools, or books, or patrons and friends, or peculiar events and 
influences, can be pointed out as auxiliary aids in the develop- 
ment of intellectual or moral greatness. There is always some 
human or natural cause, or combination of causes, which 
accounts for the final result. 

Luther, for instance, was indeed the son of poor peasants, and 
had a very hard youth, but yet he went to the schools of Mans- 
feld, Magdeburg, and Eisenach, to the University of Erfurt, 
passed through the ascetic discipline of convent life, lived in a 
university surrounded by professors, students, and libraries, 
and was innocently, as it were, made a reformer by extraordi- 
nary events, and the irresistible current of his age. 

Shakspeare is generally and justly vapetel an the most 
remarkable and almost wonderful example of a self-taught 
man, who, without the regular routine of school education, 
became the greatest dramatic poet of all times. But the absurd 
idea that the son of the Warwickshire yeoman, or butcher, or 
glover—we hardly know which—was essentially an unlearned 
man, and jumped with one bound from the supposed but poorly 
authenticated youthful folly of deer-stealing to the highest 
position in literature, has long since been abandoned. It is 
certain that he spent several years in the free grammar school 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, where he probably acquired the “ small 
Latin and less Greek,” which, however small in the eyes of so 
profound a scholar as Ben Johnson, was certainly large enough 
to make the fortune of any enterprising young Yankee. And 
whatever were the defects of his training, he must have made 
them up by intense private study of books, and the closest 
observation of man and things. For his dramas—the occa- 
sional chronological, historical, and geographical mistakes, not- 
withstanding, which are small matters at all events, and mostly, 
as in “Pericles” and “ Midsummer-Nights’ Dream,” inten- 
tional, or mere freaks of fancy—abound in the most accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of human nature under all its 

types and conditions, m the cold north and the sunny south, 
in the fifteenth century, and at the time of Cesar, under the 
influence of Christianity and of Judaism, together with a great 
variety of historical and other information, which cannot be 
acquired without immense industry, and the help of oral or 
written instruction.* Moreover, he lived in the city of Lon- 





* Comp G. G. Gervinus: Shakspeare, Leipzig, 1850, vol. i. p. 88-41. This 
masterly critic and expounder of the British poet pronounces him one of the 
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don, uniting the offices of actor, manager, and writer, in the 

classic age of Elizabeth, during the closing scenes of the great- 

est upheaving of the human mind which ever took place since 

the introduction of Christianity, in the company of genial and 
ifted friends, and with free access to the highest ranks of 
lood, wealth, and wit. 

In the case of Christ, no such natural explanation can be 
o. All the attempts to bring him into some contact with 

tian wisdom, or the Essenic theosophy, or other sources 
of learning, are without a shadow of proof, and explain nothing 
after all. For, unlike all other great men, even the prophets 
and the apostles, he was absolutely original and independent. 
He taught the world as one who had learned nothing from it, 
and was under no obligation to it. “ His character and life 
were originated and sustained in spite of circumstances with 
which no earthly force could have contended, and therefore 
must have had their real foundation in a force which was pre- 
ternatural and divine.”"* At the same time, it is easy to see, 
from the admission of Christ’s divinity, that by this condescen- 
sion he has raised humble origin, poverty, manual labour, and 
the lower orders of society, to a dignity and sacredness never 
known before, and has revolutionised the false standard of 
judging the value of men and things from their outward appear- 
ance, and of associating moral worth with social elevation, and 
moral degradation with low rank. 

We now approach the public life of Jesus. In his thirtieth 
year, after the Messianic inauguration through the baptism by 
John, as his immediate forerunner and personal representative 
of the Old Testament, both in its legal and prophetic, or evan- 
gelical aspect, and after the Messianic probation by the temp- 
tation in the wilderness—the counterpart of the temptation of 
the first Adam in paradise—he entered upon his great work. 

His public life lasted only three years, and before he had 
er the age of ordinary maturity, he died in the full beauty 
and vigour of ay manhood, without tasting the infirmities of 
declining years, which would inevitably mar the picture of the 
Regenerator of the race, and the Prince of life. And yet, unlike 
all other men of his years, he combined with the freshness, 
energy, and originating power of youth, that wisdom, modera- 
tion, and experience, which belong only to mature age. The 
short triennium of his public ministry contains more, even from 
a purely historical point of observation, than the longest life 
of the greatest and best of men. It is pregnant with the 





best and most extensively informed men of his age. “ Es ist heute kein 
ei 


t an Umfang vielfachen 


” 


Wagniss mehr, zu sagen, dass Shakspeare in ar wg 
Wissens sehr wenige seines gleichen gehabt habe. 
* Dr John Young, The Christ of History, p. 85. 
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deepest meaning of the counsel of God and the destiny of 
the race. It is the ripe fruit of all preceding ages, the fulfil- 
ment of the — and desires of the vewish and heathen mind, 
and the fruitful germ of succeeding generations, containing the 
impulse to the purest thoughts and noblest actions down to 
the end of time. It is “ the end of a boundless past, the centre 
of a boundless present, and the beginning of a boundless 
future.” * 

How remarkable, how wonderful this contrast between the 
short duration and the immeasurable significance of Christ’s 
ministry! The Saviour of the world a youth! 

Other men require a long succession of years to mature their 
mind and character, and to make a lasting impression upon the 
world. There are rare exceptions, we admit. Alexander the 
Great, the last and most brilliant efflorescence of the ancient 
Greek nationality, died a young man of thirty-three, after 
having conquered the East to the borders of the Indus. But 
who would think of comparing an ambitious warrior, conquered 
by his own lust and dying a victim of his passion, with the 
spotless Friend of sinners; a few bloody victories of the one 
with the ful triumphs of the other ; and a huge military 
empire of force, which crumbled to pieces as soon as it was 
erected, with the spiritual kingdom of truth and love which 
stands to this day, and will last forever! Nor should it be for- 
gotten, that the true significance and only value of Alexander’s 
conquest lay beyond the horizon of his ambition and intention, 
and that, by carrying the language and civilisation of Greece 
to Asia, and bringing together the oriental and occidental 
world, it prepared the way for the introduction of the universal 
religion of Christ. 

There is another striking distinction, of a general character, 
between Christ and the heroes of history, which we must men- 
tion here. We should naturally suppose that such an uncom- 
mon personage, setting up the most astounding claims and 
proposing the most extraordinary work, would surround himself 
with extraordinary circumstances, and maintain a position far 
above the vulgar and degraded multitude around him. We 
should ex something uncommon and striking in his look, 
his dress, his manner, his mode of speech, his outward life, and 
the train of his attendants, But the very reverse is the case. 
His greatness is singularly unostentatious, modest, and quiet ; 
and far from repelling the beholder, it attracts and invites 





* Heinrich Steffens, a follower of Schelling, says this of man, and bases 
upon this thought, his System of Anthropology. But it may be applied in its 
fullest and absolute sense to Christ, as the ideal man, in whom, and through 
whom alone, the race can become complete, 
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him to familiar approach. His public life never moved on the 
imposing arena of secular heroism, but within the humble circle 
of everyday life, and the simple relations of a son, a brother, 
a citizen, a teacher, and a friend. He had no army to com- 
mand, no kingdom to rule, no prominent station to fill, no 
worldly favours and rewards to dispense. He was an humble 
individual, without friends and patrons in the Sanhedrim, or 
at the court of Herod. He never mingled in familiar inter- 
course with the religious or social leaders of the nation, whom 
he had startled, in his twelfth year, by his questions and 
answers, He selected his disciples from among the illiterate 
fishermen of Galilee, and promised them no reward in this 
world but a part in the bitter - of his suffering. He dined 
with publicans and sinners, and mingled with the common 
people, without ever condescending to their low manners and 
abits. He was so poor, that he had no place on which to rest 
his head. He depended for the supply of his modest wants on 
the voluntary contributions of a few pious females, and the 
urse was in the hands of a thief and a traitor. Nor had he 
earning, art, or eloquence, in the usual sense of the term, nor 
any other kind of power, by which great men arrest the atten- 
tion and secure the admiration of the world. The writers of 
Greece and Rome were ignorant even of his existence until, 
several years after the crucifixion, the effects of his mission in 
the steady growth of the sect of his followers forced from them 
some contemptuous notice, and then roused them to opposition. 
And yet this Jesus of Nazareth, without money and arms, 
conquered more millions than Alexander, Cesar, Mahomet, and 
Napoleon ; without science and learning, he shed more light on 
things human and divine than all philosophers and scholars 
combined ; without the eloquence of schools, he spoke words of 
life as never were spoken before or since, and produced effects 
which lie beyond the reach of orator or poet ; without writin 
a single line, he has set more pens in motion, and furnish 
themes for more sermons, orations, discussions, learned volumes, 
works of art, and sweet songs of praise, than the whole army of 
great men of ancient and modern times. Born in a r, 
and crucified as a malefactor, he now controls the destinies of 
the civilized world, and rules a spiritual empire which embraces 
one-third of the inhabitants of the globe. There never was in 
this world a life so unpretending, modest, and lowly in its out- 
ward form and condition, and yet producing such ext i 
effects upon all ages, nations, and classes of men. The 
of history produce no other example of such complete and 
astounding success in spite of the absence of those material, 
social, literary, and artistic powers and influences which are 
indispensable to success fora mere man, Christ stands also, 
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in this respect, solitary and alone among all the heroes of his- 
tory, and presents to us an insolvable problem, unless we admit 
him to be the eternal Son of God. 

We will now attempt to describe his personal, or moral and 
religious character, as it appears on the record of his public life, 
and then examine his own testimony of himself as giving us 
the only rational solution of this mighty problem. 

The first impression which we receive from the life of Jesus 
is that of its perfect innocency and sinlessness in midst of a 
sinful world. e, and he alone, carried the spotless purity of 
childhood untarnished through his youth and manhood. 
Hence the lamb and the dove are his appropriate symbols. 

He was, indeed, tempted as we are, but he never yielded to 
temptation.* His sinlessness was at first only the ive sin- 
lessness of Adam before the fall, which implies the necessity of 
trial and temptation, and the peccability or ‘the possibility of 
the fall. he been endowed with absolute impeccability 
from the start, he could not be a true man, nor our model for 
imitation. His holiness, instead of being his own self-acquired 
art and merit, would be a mechanical gift, and his temptation 
an unreal show. But here is the fundamental difference be- 
tween the first and the second Adam: the first Adam lost his 
innocence by the abuse of his freedom, and fell by his own act 
of disobedience into the dire necessity of sin ; while the second 
Adam was innocent in the midst of sinners, and maintained his 
innocence against all and every temptation. Christ’s relative 
sinlessness, or the posse non peccare, became more and more 
absolute sinlessness, or a non posse peceare, by his own moral 
act or the right use of his freedom in the absolute, active, and 
passive obedience to God. 

In vain we look through the entire biography of Christ for 
a single stain, or the slightest shadow, on his moral character. 
There never lived a more harmless being on earth. He injured 
nobody, he took advantage of nobody. He never spoke an 
improper word, he never committed a wrong action. He never 
repented, never asked God for pardon and forgiveness.f He 
stood in no need of regeneration and conversion, nor even of 
reform, but simply of the regular harmonious unfolding of his 
moral power. He exhibited a uniform elevation above objects, 
opinions, pleasures, and passions of this world, and disregard to 





* Comp. with the history of the temptatior ir the wilderness, Matt. iv. and 
Luke iv., the significant passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews, iv. 15, reqs:- 
ivov de xara wdvra xad ouordrnra, xwels &mapring ; and v. 8, nology wy 
vidg. tuabey ag’ wy trade chy iraxojy. 
¢ The petition for forgiveness in the Lord's Prayer, Matt. vi. 12, is no excep- 
tion, as it was no expression of his individual n in this part, but intended 
as @ model for his disciples. 
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riches, display, fame, and favour of men. The a t out- 
break of passion in the expulsion of the profane traffickers from 
the temple, is the only instance on the record of his history 
which might be quoted against his freedom from the faults of 
humanity. But the very effect which it produced shews that, 
far from a the outburst of passion, the expulsion was a 
judicial act of a religious reformer, vindicating, in just and holy 
zeal, the honour of the Lord of the temple, es that with a 
dignity and majesty which at once silenced the offenders, 
though superior in number and physical strength, and made 
them submit to their well-deserved punishment without a mur- 
mur, and in awe of the presence of a superhuman power. The 
cursing of the unfruitful fig-tree can still less be urged, as it 
evidently was a significant symbolical act foreshadowing the 
fearful doom of the impenitent Jews in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

The perfect innocence of Jesus, however, is based, not only 
negatively on the absence of any recorded word or act to the 
contrary, and his absolute exemption from every trace of selfish- 
ness and worldliness, but positively also on the unanimous 
testimony of John the Baptist and the apostles, who bowed 
before the majesty of his character in unbounded veneration, 
and declare him “just,” “holy,” and “without sin.”* It is 
admitted, moreover, by his enemies, the heathen judge Pilate and 
his wife, representing as it were the Roman law and justice, when 
they eee ae with apprehension, and washed the hands to be 
clear of innocent blood ; by the rude Roman centurion confessing 
under the cross, in the name of the disinterested operators, that 
“truly this was the Son of God ;” and by Judas himself, the 
immediate witness of his whole public and private life, exclaim- 
ing in despair, “I have ime 5 innocent blood.”+ Even dumb 
nature responded in mysterious sympathy, and the beclouded 
heavens above, and the shaking earth beneath, united in pay- 
ing their unconscious tribute to the divine purity of their 
dying Lord. It is finally placed beyond all possibility of doubt 
by his own freedom from any sense of guilt or unworthiness, 
and by his open and fearless challenge to his bitter enemies, 





* Acts iii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19, ii. 22, iii. 18; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 John ii. 29, iii. 6, 
7; Heb. iv. 15, vii. 26. Considering the infinite superiority of the ethics of 
the apostles to the ethics of the ancient Greeks, it is simply absurd to weaken 
the force of this unanimous testimony (as is done by D. F. Strauss, Die Christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. p. 192, and to some extent even by Hase, Leben 
Jesu, p. 61) by a reference to Xenophon’s estimate of Socrates : Ovdsi¢ ruorore 
Laxgaroug oddiv desig obde aviciov ore mpdrrovros eldev, ors Aéyovrog 
yxovcev. Memorab.i.11. Comp. the just remarks of Ullmann, Sitindlosigkeit 
Jesu, p. 83 ff. 

1 Matt. xxvii. 19, 24, 54; Luke xxiii. 22, 47; Matt, xxvii. 4, 
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“ Which of you convinceth me of sin?’* In this question he 
clearly exempts himself from the common fault and guilt of 
the race. In the mouth of any other man this question would 
at once betray either the height of h isy, or a degree of 
self-deception Gece on madness itself, and would overthrow 
the very foundation of all human goodness; while, from the 
mouth of Jesus, we instinctively receive it as the triumphant 
self-vindication of one who stood far above the possibility of 
successful impeachment or founded suspicion. 

Admit once this fact of the perfect sinlessness of Christ, as 
is done even by divines who are by no means regarded ortho- 
dox,t and you admit that Christ differed from all other men, 
not in degree only, but in kind. For although we must 
repudiate the pantheistic notion of the necessity of sin, and 
must maintain that human nature in itself considered is 
capable of sinlessness; that it was sinless, in fact, before the 
fall; and that it will ultimately become sinless again by the 
redemption of Christ ; yet it is equally certain that human 
nature.in its present condition is not, and never was, sinless 
since the fall, except in the single case of Christ ; and that for 
this very reason Christ’s sinlessness can only be explained on 
the ground of such an extraordinary indwelling of God in him, 
as never took place in any other human being before or after. 
The entire Christian world, Greek, Latin, and Protestant, agree 
in the scriptural doctrine of the universal depravity of human 
nature since the apostasy of the first Adam. _ the modern 








. * John me. 46. Comp. the Commentators, and the remarks of Ullmann, 
c, p. 92 ff. 

t+ Compare the striking remarks of H. Bushnell, p. 825: “If Jesus was a 
sinner, he was conscious of sin, as all sinners are, and therefore was a hypocrite 
in the whole fabric of his character ; realising so much of divine beauty in it 
maintaining the show of such unfaltering harmony and celestial grace, an 
doing all this with a mind confused and fouled by the affectations acted for 
true virtues! Such an example of successful hypocrisy would be itself the 
greatest miracle ever heard of in this world.” 

¢ As Schleiermacher, Der Christliche Glaube, 3d ed. (1836) vol. ii. p. 78: 
“ Christus war von allen andern Menschen unterschiedendurch seine wesent- 
liche Unsiindlichkeit und seine schlechthinige Vollkommenheit.” Karl Hase, 
Leben Jesu, 4th ed., 1854, p. 60 f. (Clarke’s English translation, Boston, 1860, 
p. 54) likewise admits it. D.F. Strauss denies it in his two destructive works, 
the Life of Jesus and the Dogmatics in conflict with Modern Science, but he does 
so from the a priori philosophical argument of the impossibility of sinlessness, 
or the pantheistic notion of the inseparableness of sin from all finite existence. 
The only exegetical proof he urges (Dogmat. ii. 192) is Christ’s word, Matt. 
xix. 17, “‘ There is none good but one, that is, God.” But Christ answers here 
to the preceding question, and the implied misconception of goodness. He 
does not decline the epithet good as such, but only in the superficial sense of 
the rich youth who regarded him simply as a distinguished Rabbi and a good 
man, not as one with God. In no case can he be sup to have contradicted 
his own testimony concerning bis innocence. See the commentators ad locum, 
especially Olshausen, Meyer, and Lange. 
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and —— Romish dogma of the freedom of the Virgin 
Mary from hereditary as well as actual sin, can hardly be quoted 
as an exception ; for this exception is explained in the papal 
decision by the assumption of a miraculous interposition of 
divine favour, and the reflex influence of the merit of her Son. 
There is not a single mortal who must not charge himself with 
some defect or folly, and man’s consciousness of sin and 
unworthiness deepens just in proportion to his self-knowled 
and progress in virtue and goodness. There is not a single 
saint who has not scsteelll a new birth from above, and an 
actual conversion from sin to holiness, and who does not feel 
daily the need of repentance and divine forgiveness. The very 
greatest and best of them, as St Paul and St Augustine, have 
passed through a violent struggle and a radical revolution, and 
their whole theological system and religious experience rested 
on the felt antithesis of sin and grace. 

But in Christ we have the one solitary and absolute excep- 
tion to this universal rule, an individual thinking like a 
man, feeling like a man, speaking, acting, suffering, and 
dying like a man, surrounded by sinners in every direction, 
with the keenest sense of sin, and the dee sympathy with 
sinners, commencing his public ministry with the call, “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;”* yet never touched in 
the least by the contamination of the world, never putting 
himself in the attitude of a sinner before God, never sheddin 
a tear of repentance, never regretting a single thought, mae 
or deed, never needing or asking divine pardon, and boldly 
facing all his present and future enemies in the absolute 
certainty of his spotless purity before God and man. 

A sinless Saviour in midst of a sinful world is an astounding 
fact indeed, and a miracle in history. But this freedom from 
the common sin and guilt of the race is after all only the 
negative side of his character, which rises in magnitude as we 
contemplate the positive side, namely, his absolute moral and 
religious perfection. 

It is universally admitted, even by deists and rationalists, 
that Christ taught the purest and sublimest system of ethics, 
which throws all the moral precepts and maxims of the wisest 
men of antiquity far into the shade. The sermon on the mount 
alone is worth infinitely more than all that Confucius, Socrates, 
and Seneca ever said or wrote on duty and virtue. But the 
difference is still greater if we come to the more difficult task 
of practice. While the wisest and best of men never live up 
even to their own imperfect standard of excellency, Christ full 
carried out his perfect doctrine in his life and conduct. He is 





* Matthew iv, 17. 
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the living incarnation of the ideal standard of virtue and 
holiness, and universally acknowledged to be the highest model 
for all that is pure, me 9 good, and noble in the sight of God 
and man. 

We find Christ moving in all the ordinary and essential 
relations of life,* as a son, a friend, a citizen, a teacher, at home, 
and in public; we find him among all classes of society: with 
sinners and saints, with the poor and the wealthy, with the 
sick and the healthy, with little children, grown men and 
women, with plain fishermen and learned scribes, with despised 
publicans and honoured members of the Sanhedrim, with 
friends and foes, with admiring disciples and bitter persecutors, 
now with an individual as Nicodemus or the woman of Samaria, 
now in the familiar circle of the twelve, now in the crowds of 
the people ; we find him in all situations: in the synagogue 
and the temple, at home and on journeys, in villages and the 
city of Jerusalem, in the desert and on the mountain, along 
the banks of Jordan and the shores of the Galilean Sea, at the 
wedding feast and the grave, in Gethsemane, in the a 
hall mn on Calvary. In all these various relations, conditions, 
and situations, as they are crowded within the few years of his 
public ministry, he sustains the same consistent character 
throughout, without ever exposing himself to censure. He 
fulfils every duty to God, to man, and to himself without a 
single violation of duty, and exhibits an entire conformity to 
the law, in the spirit as well as the letter. His life is one 
unbroken service of God in active and ive obedience to his 
holy will, one d act of absolute love to God and love to 
man, of personal self-conservation to the glory of his heavenly 
Father and the salvation of a fallen race. In the language of 
the people who were “beyond measure astonished at his 
works,” we must say the more we study his life, “He did all 
things well.” Ina solemn appeal to his heavenly Father in 
the parting hour, he could proclaim to the world that he had 
= him on the earth, and finished the work he gave him 
to.do. 

The first feature in this singular perfection of Christ’s 
character which strikes our attention, is the perfect harmony 
of virtue and piety, of morality and religion, or of love to God 





® The relation of husband and father must be excepted, on account of his 
elevation above all equal partnership, and the universalness of his character 
and mission, which requires the entire community of the redeemed as his 
bride, instead of any individual daughter of Eve. 

+ Mark vii. 87—Kadrais xdvra weroinxs, bene omnia fecit—is to be taken 
as a general judgment, inferred not rae | from the concrete case related before, 
but from all they had heard and seen of Christ. 

¢t John xvii. 8, 22. 
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and love to man. Every moral action in him proceeded from 
supreme love to God, and looked to the temporal and eternal 
welfare of man. The groundwork of his character was the most 
intimate and uninterrupted union and communion with his 
heavenly Father, from whom he derived, to whom he referred 
everything. Already in his twelfth year he found his life 
element and delight in the things of his Father.* It was- 
his daily food to do the will of him that sent him, and to 
finish his work.t To him he looked in prayer before every 
important act, and taught his disciples that model prayer, which 
for simplicity, brevity, comprehensiveness, and suitableness, 
can never be surpassed. He often retired to a mountain or 
solitary place for prayer, and spent days and nights in this 
blessed privilege. But so constant and uniform was his habit 
of communion with the great Jehovah, that he kept it up amid 
the multitude, and converted the crowded city into a religious 
retreat. His self-consciousness was at every moment condi- 
tioned, animated, and impregnated by the consciousness of God. 
Even when he exclaimed in indescribable anguish of body and 
soul, and in vicarious sympathy with the misery of the whole 
race, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” the 
bond of union was not broken, or even loosened, but simply 
obscured for a moment as the sun by a passing cloud, and the 
enjoyment, not the possession of it, was withdrawn from his 
feelings ; for immediately afterwards he commended his soul 
into the hands of his Father, and triumphantly exclaimed, “ It 
is finished!” So strong and complete was this moral union of 
Christ with God at every moment of his life, that he fully 
realised for the first time the idea of religion whose object is 
to bring about such a union, and that he is the personal repre- 
sentative and living embodiment of Christianity as the true and 
absolute religion. But the piety of Christ was no inactive con- 
templation, or retiring mysticism and selfish enjoyment, but 
thoroughly practical, ever active in works of charity, and tend- 
ing to —— and transform the world into the kingdom of 
God. “He went about doing good.” His life is an unbroken 
series of good works and virtues in active exercise, all proceed- 
ing from the same union with God, animated by the same love, 
and tending to the same end, the glory of God and happiness 

of man. 
The next feature we would notice, is the completeness or 
leromatic fulness of the moral and religious character of Christ. 
ile all other men represent at best but broken fragments 





’ 


* Luke ii. 49, Tt John iv. 34, comp. v. 30. 
¢ Matthew xxvii. 46. It should be remembered that Jesus speaks here in 
the prophetic and | pee words of David, Ps. xxii. 2, while, when speaking in 
his own , he uniformly addresses God as his Father. 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. ZZ 
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the living incarnation of the ideal standard of virtue and 
holiness, and universally acknowledged to be the highest model 
for all that is pure, ool good, and noble in the sight of God 
and man. 

We find Christ moving in all the ordinary and essential 
relations of life,* as a son, a friend, a citizen, a teacher, at home, 
and in public; we find him among all classes of society: with 
sinners and saints, with the poor and the wealthy, with the 
sick and the healthy, with little children, grown men and 
women, with plain fishermen and learned scribes, with despised 
publicans and honoured members of the Sanhedrim, with 
friends and foes, with admiring disciples and bitter persecutors, 
now with an individual as Nicodemus or the woman of Samaria, 
now in the familiar circle of the twelve, now in the crowds of 
the people ; we find him in all situations: in the synagogue 
and the temple, at home and on journeys, in villages and the 
city of Jerusalem, in the desert and on the mountain, along 
the banks of Jordan and the shores of the Galilean Sea, at the 
wedding feast and the grave, in Gethsemane, in the a 
hall and on Calvary. In all these various relations, conditions, 
and situations, as they are crowded within the few years of his 
public ministry, he sustains the same consistent character 
throughout, without ever exposing himself to censure. He 
fulfils every duty to God, to man, and to himself without a 
single violation of duty, and exhibits an entire conformity to 
the law, in the spirit as well as the letter. His life is one 
unbroken service of God in active and passive obedience to his 
holy will, one grand act of absolute love to God and love to 
man, of personal self-conservation to the glory of his heavenly 
Father and the salvation of a fallen race. In the language of 
the people who were “beyond measure astonished at his 
works,” we must say the more we study his life, “He did all 
things well.”t+ Ina solemn appeal to his heavenly Father in 
the parting hour, he could proclaim to the world that he had 
glorified him on the earth, and finished the work he gave him 
to.do.f 

The first feature in this singular perfection of Christ’s 
character which strikes our attention, is the perfect harmony 
of virtue and piety, of morality and religion, or of love to God 





® The relation of husband and father must be excepted, on account of his 
elevation above all equal partnership, and the universalness of his character 
and mission, which requires the entire community of the redeemed as his 
bride, instead of any individual daughter of Eve. 

+ Mark vii. 87—Kadws xdvra weroinxs, bene omnia fecit—is to be taken 
as a general judgment, inferred not only from the concrete case related before, 
but from all they had heard and seen of Christ. 
¢ John xvii. 8, 22. 
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and love to man. Every moral action in him proceeded from 
supreme love to God, and looked to the temporal and eternal 
welfare of man. The groundwork of his character was the most 
intimate and uninterrupted union and communion with his 
heavenly Father, from whom he derived, to whom he referred 
everything. Already in his twelfth year he found his life 
element and delight in the things of his Father.* It was. 
his daily food to do the will of him that sent him, and to 
finish his work.{ To him he looked in prayer before every 
important act, and taught his disciples that model prayer, which 
for simplicity, brevity, oe een and suitableness, 
can never be surpassed. He often retired to a mountain or 
ws place for prayer, and spent days and nights in this 
blessed privilege. But so constant and uniform was his habit 
of communion with the great Jehovah, that he kept it up amid 
the multitude, and converted the crowded city into a religious 
retreat. His self-consciousness was at every moment condi- 
tioned, animated, and impregnated by the consciousness of God. 
Even when he exclaimed in indescribable anguish of body and 
soul, and in vicarious sympathy with the misery of the whole 
race, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” the 
bond of union was not broken, or even loosened, but simply 
obscured for a moment as the sun by a passing cloud, and the 
enjoyment, not the possession of it, was withdrawn from his 
em for immediately afterwards he commended his soul 
into the hands of his Father, and triumphantly exclaimed, “ It 
is finished!” So strong and complete was this moral union of 
Christ with God at every moment of his life, that he fully 
realised for the first time the idea of religion whose object is 
to bring about such a union, and that he is the personal repre- 
sentative and living embodiment of Christianity as the true and 
absolute religion. But the piety of Christ was no inactive con- 
templation, or retiring mysticism and selfish enjoyment, but 
thoroughly practical, ever active in works of charity, and tend- 
ing to a and transform the world into the kingdom of 
God. “He went about doing good.” His life is an unbroken 
series of good works and virtues in active exercise, all proceed- 
ing from the same union with God, animated by the same love, 
and tending to the same end, the glory of God and happiness 
of man. 
The next feature we would notice, is the completeness or 
leromatic fulness of the moral and religious character of Christ. 
While all other men represent at best but broken fragments 
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*® Luke ii. 49, ¢t John iv. 84, comp. v. 30. 
¢ Matthew xxvii. 46. It should be remembered that Jesus speaks here in 
the prophetic and typical words of David, Ps. xxii. 2, while, when speaking in 
his own language, he uniformly addresses God as his Father. 
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of the idea of goodness and holiness, he exhausts the list of 
virtues and graces which may be named. 

History exhibits to us many examples of commanding and 
comprehensive geniuses, who stand at the head of their age 
and nation, and furnish material for the intellectual activity of 

nerations and periods, until they are succeeded by other 
Sen at a new epoch of development. As rivers generally 
spring from high mountains, so knowledge and moral power 
rises, and is continually nourished, from the heights of 
humanity. Abraham, the father of the faithful; Moses, the 
lawgiver of the Jewish theocracy; Elijah among the prophets; 
Peter, Paul, and John among the apostles; Athanasius and 
Chrysostom among the Greeks; Augustine and Jerome among 
the Latin fathers; Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus amon 
the schoolmen; Leo and Gregory among the popes; Luther an 
Calvin in the line of Protestant reformers and divines ; Socrates, 
the patriarch of the ancient schools of philosophy; Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeare and Milton, Goethe and Schiller in the 
history of poetry among the various nations to which they 
belong ; Raphael among painters ; Charlemagne, the first and 
greatest in the long succession of German emperors; Napoleon, 
towering high above all the generals of his training ; Wash. 
ington, the wisest and best, as well as the first of American 
presidents, and the purest and noblest type of the American 
character, may be mentioned as examples of such representative 
heroes in history. But they who anticipate and concentrate 
the powers of whole generations never represent universal, but 
only sectional, humanity ; they are identified with a particular 

ple or age, and partake of its errors, superstitions, and fail- 
ings, almost in the same proportion in which they exhibit their 
virtues. Moses, though revered by the followers of three reli- 
gions, was a Jew in views, feélings, habits, and position, as 
well as by parentage. Socrates never rose above the Greek 
type of character ; Luther was a German to the back-bone, and 
can only be properly understood as a German ; Calvin, though 
an exile from his native land, remained a Frenchman; and 
Washington can be to no nation on earth what he is to the 
American. Their influence may, and does, extend far beyond 
their respective national horizons, yet they can never furnish 
a universal model for imitation. We regard them as extraor- 
dinary, but fallible and imperfect men, whom it would be very 
unsafe to follow in every view and line of conduct. Very fre- 
quently the failings and vices of great men are in proportion 
to their virtues and powers, as the tallest bodies cast the 
longest shadow. Even the three leading apostles are models 
of piety and virtue only as far as they reflect the image of 
their heavenly Master ; and it is only with this qualification 
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that Paul exhorts his spiritual children, “Be ye followers of 
me, even as I also am of Christ.”* 

What these representative men are to particular ages or 
nations, or sects, or particular schools of science or art, Christ 
was to the human family at large in its relation to God. He, 
and he alone, is the universal type for universal imitation. 
Hence he could, without the least impropriety or suspicion of 
vanity, call upon all men to forsake all things, and to follow him. 
He stands above the limitations of age, school, sect, nation, 
and race. Although a Jew according to the flesh, there is 
nothing Jewish about him which is not at the same time of 
general significance. The particular and national in him is 
always duly subordinated to the general and human. ~ Still 
less was he ever identified with a party or sect. He was 
equally removed from the stiff formalism of the Pharisees, the 
loose liberalism of the Sadducees, and the inactive mysticism 
of the Essenes. He rose above all the prejudices, bigotries, and 
superstitions of his age and people, which exert their power 
even upon the strongest and otherwise most liberal minds. Wit- 
ness his freedom in the observance of the Sabbath, by which 
he offended the scrupulous literalists, while he fulfilled, as the 
Lord of the Sabbath, the true spirit of the law in its universal 
and abiding significance ;$ his reply to the disciples when they 
traced the misfortune of the blind man to a particular sin of 
the subject or his parents ;§ his liberal conduct towards the 
Samaritans, as contrasted with the inveterate hatred and pre- 
judice of the Jews, including his own disciples at the time ;|| and 

is charitable judgment of the slaughtered Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices, and the eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them.{ “Think 
ye,” he addressed the children of superstition, “ that these men 
were sinners above all the Galileans, and above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem, because they suffered such things? I tell 
you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
All the words and all the actions of Christ, while they were 
fully adapted to the occasions which called them forth, retain 
their force and applicability undiminished to all and 
nations. He is the same unsurpassed and unsurpassable model 





nae Cor. xi. 1, comp. 1 Thess. i. 6, “‘ Ye became followers of us and of the 


+ Matt. iv. 19; viii. 22; ix. 9; Mark ii. 14; viii. 34; x. 21; Luke v. 27; 
ix. 23, 59; xviii. 22; John i. 43; x. 27; xii. 26. 

t Matt. xii. 1-8; Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-9; John v. 16-18. 

§ John ix. 3, “‘ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but (he was 
Meee th dials the oe of God — be made manifest in him.” 

ialogue with the woman of Samaria, John iv. 5, &c., and the ble 

of the merciful Samaritan, Luke x. 30-37. te 

G Luke xiii, 1-4. 
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of every virtue to the Christians of every generation, every 
clime, every sect, every nation, and every race. 

It must not be supposed, however, that a complete catalogue 
of virtues would do justice to the character under consideration. 
It is not only the completeness, but still more the even pro- 
portion and a harmony of virtues and graces, apparently 
opposite an ee which distinguishes him specifically 
from all other men. is feature has struck with singular 
force all the more eminent writers on the subject.* It gives 
the finish to that beauty of holiness which is the sublimest 
picture presented to our contemplation. 

He was free from all one-sidedness, which constitutes the 
weakness as well as the strength of the most eminent men. 
He was not a man of one idea, nor of one virtue, towerin 
above all the rest. The moral forces were so well tempe 
and moderated by each other, that none was unduly prominent, 
none carried to excess, none alloyed by the kindred failing. 
Each was checked and completed by the opposite grace. His 
character never lost its even balance and happy equilibrium, 
never needed modification or readjustment. It was thoroughly 
sound, and uniformly consistent from the beginning to the 
end. We cannot properly attribute to him any one tempera- 
ment. He was neither sanguine, like Peter, nor choleric, like 
Paul, nor melancholic, like John, nor phlegmatic, as James 
is sometimes, though incorrectly, represented to have been, but 
he combined the vivacity without the levity of the sanguine, 
the vigour without the violence of the choleric, the seriousness 
without the austerity of the melancholic, the calmness without 
the apathy of the phlegmatic temperaments. He was equally 
far removed from the excesses of the legalist, the pietist, the 
ascetic, and the enthusiast. With the strictest obedience to 
the law, he moved in the element of freedom; with all the 
fervour of the enthusiast, he was always calm, sober, and self- 
possessed. Notwithstanding his complete and uniform eleva- 
tion above the affairs of this world, he freely mingled with 

society, male and female, dined with publicans and sinners, sat 
at the wedding feast, shed tears at the sepulchre, delighted in 





* Comp. Ullmann, Siindlosigkeit, p. 67; S. P. Lange, Leben Jesu, i. 27-34; - 


Ebrard, atik, ii, 23,24. Hase also, in his Leben Jesu, p. 63 (4th ed.), 
laces the ideal beauty of Christ’s character in “‘ das schéne Ebenmaass aller 
afte,” and in “vollendete Gottesliebe dargestellt in reinster humanitat”— 
(“the beautiful symmetry of all powers, and perfect love exhibited in purest 
humanity”). Bishop D. Wilson, in his vidences of Christianity, vol. ii. 116 (Bos- 
ton ed. of 1830), remarks: “‘ The opposite, and to us apparently contradictory, 
graces were found in him in equal proportion.” Dr W. E. Channing, the Uni- 
tarian, in his sermon on the acter of Christ (Works, vol. iv. p. 23), says: 
“ This combination of the spirit of humanity in its lowliest, tenderest form, with 
the consciousness of unrivalled and divine glories, is the most wonderful dis- 
tinction of this wonderful character.” 
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God’s nature, admired the beauties of the lilies, and used the 
occupations of the husbandman for the illustration of the 
sublimest truths of the kingdom of heaven. His zeal never 
degenerated into passion or rashness, nor his constancy into 
obstinacy, nor his benevolence into weakness, nor his tender- 
ness into sentimentality. His unworldliness was free from 
indifference and unsociability, his dignity from pride and pre- 
sumption, his affability from undue familiarity, his self-denial 
from moroseness, his temperance from austerity. He combined 
childlike innocence with manly strength, all-absorbing devotion 
to God with untiring interest in the welfare of man, tender 
love to the sinner with uncompromising severity against sin, 
commanding dignity with winning humility, fearless courage 
with wise caution, unyielding firmness with sweet gentleness, 
He is justly compared with the lion in strength, and with the 
lamb in meekness. He equally possessed the wisdom of the 
serpent and the simplicity of the dove. 

e brought both the sword against every form of wickedness, 
and the peace which the world cannot give. He was the most 
effective and yet the least noisy, the most radical and yet the 
most conservative, calm, and patient of all reformers. e came 
not to fulfil every letter ofthe law, yet he made all things new. 
The same hand which drove the profane traffickers from the 
temple blessed little children, healed the lepers, and rescued 
the sinking disciple ; the same ear which heard the voice of 
approbation from heaven, was open to the cries of the woman 
in trouble ; the same mouth which pronounced the terrible 
woe on the hypocrites, and condemned the impure desire and 
unkind feeling, as well as the open crime, blessed the poor in 
spirit, announced pardon to the adulteress, and prayed for his 
murderers ; the same eye which beheld the mysteries of God, 
and penetrated the heart of man, shed tears of compassion over 
ungrateful Jerusalem, and tears of friendship at the grave of 
Lazarus. These are indeed opposite, yet not contradictory 
traits of character, as little as the different manifestations of 
God’s power and goodness in the tempest and the sunshine, in 
the towering Alps and the lily of the valley, in the boundless 
ocean and dew drop of the morning. They are separated in 
imperfect men, indeed, but united in Christ, the universal 
model for all. 

Finally, as all the active virtues meet in him, so he unites 
the active or heroic virtues with the passive and gentle. He 
is equally the highest standard of all true martyrdom. 

o character can become complete without trial and suffer- 
ing, and a noble death is the crowning act of a noble life. 

mund Burke said to Fox in the English parliament : “Ob- 

loquy is a necessary ingredient of all true glory. Calumny 
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and abuse are essential parts of triumph.” The ancient Greeks 
and Romans admired a good man struggling with misfortune, 
as a sight worthy of the gods. Plato describes the righteous 
man as one who, without doing any injustice, yet has the 
appearance of the greatest injustice, and proves his own justice 
by perseverance against all calumny unto death ; yea, he pre- 
dicts, that if such a righteous man should ever appear, he 
would be “scourged, tortured, bound, deprived of his sight, 
and after having suffered all possible injury, nailed on a post.”* 
No wonder that the ancient fathers saw in this remarkable 
passage an unconscious prophecy of Christ. But how far is 
this ideal descriptive of the great philosopher, from the actual 
reality as it appeared three iendoed years afterwards. The 
great men of this world, who rise even above themselves on 
inspiring occasions and boldly face a superior army, are often 
thrown off their equilibrium in ordinary life, and grow impatient 
at trifling obstacles. Only think of "Meeehene at the head of 
his conquering legions, and at the helm of an empire, and 
the same Napoleon after the defeat at Waterloo, and on 
the island of St Helena. The highest form of passive virtue 
attained by ancient heathenism, or modern secular heroism, is 
that Stoicism which meets the trials and misfortunes of life in 
the spirit of haughty contempt and unfeeling indifference, which 
destroys the sensibilities, and is but another exhibition of sel- 
fishness and pride. 

Christ has set up a far higher standard by his teaching and 
example, never known before or since, except in imperfect imi- 
tation of him. He has revolutionised moral philosophy, and 
convinced the world that forgiving, love to the enemy, lowli- 
ness and humility, gentle patience in suffering, and cheerful 
submission to the holy will of God, is the crowning excellency 
of moral greatness. “ If thy brother,” he says, “ trespass against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again 
to thee, saying, I repent ; thou shalt forgive him.” “Dove 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them who despitefully use you and 
persecute you.”{ This is a sublime maxim truly, but still 
more sublime is its actual exhibition in his life. 

Christ’s passive virtue is not confined to the closing scenes 
of his ministry. As human life is beset at every step by trials, 
vexations, and hindrances, which should serve the educational 
purpose of developing its resources and proving its strength, 
so was Christ’s. ring the whole state of his humiliation, he 
was “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,”§ and had 





to endure “ the contradiction of sinners.”|| He was poor, and 
* Politia, p. 74, sqq. ed Ast. (Plat. Opera, vol. iv.), p. 8361 E. ed Bip. 
+ Lake xvii. 4. ¢ Matt. v. 44. 2 Isa. i 8, | Heb. xii. 3. 
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suffered hunger and fatigue. He was tempted by the devil. 
His path was obstructed with apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties from the outset. His words mon miracles called forth 
the bitter hatred of the world, which resulted at last in the 
bloody counsel of death. The Pharisees and Sadducees forgot 
their jealousies and quarrels in opposing him. They rejected 
and perverted his testimony ; they laid snares for him by insi- 
dious questions ; they called him a glutton and a winebibber 
for eating and drinking like other men, a friend of publicans 
and sinners for his condescending love and mercy, a Sabbath- 
breaker for doing good on the Sabbath day ; they charged him 
with madness and blasphemy for asserting his unity with the 
Father, and derived his miracles from Beclzebub, the prince of 
devils. The common people, though astonished at his wisdom 
and mighty works, pointed sneeringly to his low origin; his 
own country and native town refused him the honour of a pro- 
phet. Even his brothers, we are told, did not believe in him, 
and in their impatient zeal for a temporal kingdom, they found 
fault with his unostentatious mode of proceeding.* His 
apostles and disciples, with all their profound reverence for his 
aracter and faith in his divine origin and mission as the 
Messiah of God, yet by their ignorance, their carnal Jewish 
notions, and their almost habitual misunderstanding of his 
spiritual discourses, must have constituted a severe trial of 
patience to a teacher of far less superiority to his pupils. 

But how shall we describe his passion, more properly so 
called, with which no other suffering can be compared for 
a moment! Never did any man suffer more innocently, more 
unjustly, more intensely than Jesus of Nazareth. Within the 
narrow limits of a few hours, we have here a tragedy of universal 
significance, exhibiting every form of human weakness and 
infernal wickedness, of ingratitude, desertion, injury and insult, 
of bodily and mental pain and anguish, culminating in the 
most ignominious death then known among Jews and Gen- 
tiles. The government and the people combined against him 
who came to save them. His own disciples forsook him ; 
Peter denied him ; Judas, under the inspiration of the devil, 
betrayed him ; the rulers of the nation condemned him ; the 
furious mob cried, “ Crucify him ;” rude soldiers mocked him. 
He was seized in the night, hurried from tribunal to tribunal, 
arrayed in a crown of thorns, insulted, smitten, scourged, spit 
upon, and hung like a criminal and a slave between two rob- 
bers and murderers ! 

How did Christ bear all these little and great trials of life, 





* John vii. 35. It is immaterial for our purpose whether we understand 
by his brothers (not “ brethren,” as the common version has it), younger sons 
Joseph and Mary, or older sons of Joseph from a former marriage, or cousins. 
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and the death on the cross? Let us remember, first, that 
unlike the icy Stoics in their unnatural and repulsive pseudo- 


virtue, he had the keenest sensibilities and the d sym- 
pathies with all human grief, that made him even shed tears 
at the grave of a friend, and in the agony of the n, and 


provide a refuge for his mother in the last dying hour. But 
with this truly human tenderness and delicacy of feeling, he 
ever combined an unutterable dignity and majesty, a sublime 
self-control and imperturbable calmness of mind. There is a 
grandeur in his deepest sufferings, which forbids a feeling of 
pity and compassion on our side, as incompatible with ad- 
miration and reverence for his character. e feel the force 
of his word to the women of Jerusalem when they bewailed 
him on the way to Calvary, “Weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and your children.” e never hear him break 
out in angry passions and violence, although he was at war 
with the whole ungodly world. He never murmured, never 
uttered discontent, displeasure, or resentment. He was never 
disheartened, discouraged, ruffled, or fretted, but full of 
unbounded confidence, that all was well ordered in the provi- 
dence of his heavenly Father. He moved serenely, like the 
sun, above the clouds as they sailed under bim. He was ever 
surrounded oy the element of peace, and said in his parting 
hour, “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart be 


troubled, neither let it be afraid.”* He was never what we 


call unhappy, but full of inward joy, which he bequeathed to 


his disciples in that sublimest of all prayers, “that they might. 


have his joy fulfilled in themselves.”t ‘ With all his severe 
rebuke to the Pharisees, he never indulged in personality. 
He ever returned good for evil. He forgave Peter for his 
denial, and would have forgiven Judas, if in the exercise of 
sincere repentance he had sought his pardon. Even while 
hanging on the cross, he had only the language of pity for the 
wretches who were driving the nails into his hands and feet, 


and prayed in their behalf, “ Father, forgive them, for they 


know not what they do.” He did not seek or hasten his 
martyrdom, like many of the early martyrs of the Ignatian 
type, in their morbid enthusiasm and ambitious humility, but 
quietly and me waited for the hour appointed by the 
will of his Father. But when it came, with what self- < 
sion and calmness, with what strength‘and weakness, with what 
majesty and gentleness did he through its dark and trying 
scenes! Here every word and act is unutterably significant, 
from the agony in Gethsemane, when overwhelmed with the 
sympathetic sense of the entire guilt of mankind, and in full 





- >. * Joha xiv. 27. Tt John xvii. 18, comp. xyi. 33, 
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view of the terrible scenes before him—the only guiltless being 
in the world—he prayed that the cup might from him, 
but immediately added, “ Not my, but thy will be done,” to 
the triumphant exclamation on the cross, “It is finished !” 
Even his dignified silence before the tribunal of his enemies 
and the furious mob, when “ as a lamb dumb before his shearers 
he opened not his mouth,” is more eloquent than any apology, 
and made Pilate tremble. Who will venture to bringa el 
from the annals of ancient or modern cages when even a 
Rousseau confessed, “ If Socrates suffered and died like a philo- 
sopher, Christ suffered and died like a god!” The passion and 
crucifixion of Jesus, like his whole character, stands without 
parallel, solitary and alone in its glory, and will ever continue 
to be what it has been for these eighteen hundred years, the 
most sacred theme of meditation, the highest exemplar of 
suffering virtue, the strongest weapon against sin and Satan, 
the deepest source of comfort to the noblest and best of men. 


Such then was Jesus of Nazareth: a true man in body, 
soul, and spirit, yet differing from all men ; a character abso- 
lutely unique and original from tender childhood to ripe man- 
hood, moving in unbroken union with God, overflowing with 
the purest love to man, free from every sin and error, innocent 
and holy, teaching and practising all virtues in perfect harmony, 
devoted solely and uniformly to the noblest ends, sealing the 
purest life with the sublimest death, and ever acknowledged 
since as the one and only perfect model of goodness aud holiness! 
All human greatness loses on closer inspection ; but Christ’s 
character grows more and more pure, sacred, and lovely, the 
better we know him. No biographer, novelist, or artist, can 
be satisfied with any attempt of his to set it forth. It is felt 
to be infinitely greater than any conception or representa- 
tion of it by the mind, the tongue, and the pencil of man or 
angel. We might as well attempt to empty the waters of the 
boundless sea into a narrow well, or to portray the splendour of 
the risen sun and the starry heavens with ink. No picture of 
the Saviour, though drawn by the master hand of a Raphael, or 
Diirer, or Rubens ; no epic, though conceived by the genius of 
a Dante, or Milton, or Klopstock, can nee on the artless 
narrative of the gospel, whose only but all-powerful charm is 
truth. In this case certainly truth is stranger and stronger 
than fiction, and s best for itself without comment, 
explanation, and eulogy. Here, and here alone, the high 

rfection of art falls short of the historical fact, and fancy 
finds no room for idealising the real. For here we have the 
absolute ideal itself in living reality. It seems to me that this 
consideration alone should satisfy the reflecting mind, that 
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Christ’s character, though truly natural and human, must be 
at the same time supernatural and divine. 

The whole range of history and fiction furnishes no parallel 
to such a character. There never was any thing even approach- 
ing to it before or since, except in faint imitation of his 
example. It cannot be explained on purely human principles, 
nor derived from any intellectual and moral forces of the age in 
which he lived. On the contrary, it stands in marked contrast 
to the whole surrounding world of Judaism and heathenism, 
which present to us the dreary picture of internal decay, and 
which actually. crumbled into ruin before the new moral crea- 
tion of the crucified Jesus of Nazareth. He is the one absolute 
and unaccountable exception to the universal experience of 
mankind. He is the great central miracle of the whole gospel 
history, and all his miracles are but the natural and necessary 
manifestations of his miraculous person, performed with the 
same ease with which we perform our ordinary daily works, 

There is but one rational explanation of this sublime mystery, 
and this is found in Christ's own testimony concerning his 
superhuman and divine origin.* This testimony challenges at 
once our highest and belief, from the absolute veracity 
which no one ever denied him, or could deny, without destroy- 
ing at once the very foundation of his universally conceded 
moral purity and greatness. 

Christ strongly asserts his humanity, and calls himself, in 
innumerable passages, the Son of man.t This expression, 
while it places him in one view on a common ground with us 
as flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, already indicates, at 
the same time, that he is more than an ordinary individual, not 
merely a son of man, like all other descendants of Adam, but 
the Son of Man, the man in the highest sense, the ideal, the 
universal, the absolute man, the second Adam descended from 
heaven, the head of a new and superior order of the race, the King 
of Israel, the Messiah. The same is the case with the cognate 
term, “the Son of David,” which is frequently given to Christ, 
by the two blind men, the Syro-phenician woman, and the 
people at large} The appellation does not express then, as 
many suppose, the humiliation and condescension of Christ 
simply, but his elevation rather above the ordinary level, and 
the actualisation in him and through him of the ideal standard 





* For avery full exposition of this testimony, we refer to the instructive and 
able work of W. Fr. Gess, Die Lehre von der Person Christi entwickelt aus dem 
Selbst-bewusstsein Christi und aus dem Zeugnisse der Apostel. Basel, 1856. 

t Comp. the Dictionaries, and especially Schmid’s and Bagster’s Greek 
Concordances of the New Testament (the latter republished by the Harpers, 
New York, 1855), sub v. ivd¢ roti dvbgwmrov. 

$ Matt. ix, 27; xv. 22; xii. 28; xxi.'9; xxii. 41, &., &. 
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of human nature under its moral and religious aspect, or in its 
relation to God. This interpretation is suggested grammati- 
cally by the use of the definitive article, and historically by 
the origin of the term in Daniel vii. 13, where it signifies the 
Messiah as the head of a universal and eternal kingdom. It 
commends itself, moreover, at once as the most natural and 
significant in such passages, as, “Ye shall see the heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man.”* “He that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man, which is in heaven.” “TheSon of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.”{ “The Son of man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath-day.”§ “Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in pon 
“The Son of man shall come in lory of his Father.’ 
“ The Son of man is come tosave."** “The Father hath given 
him authority to execute judgment also, because he is the Son 
of man.”tt Even those passages which are quoted for the 
opposite view, receive in our interpretation a greater force and 
beauty from the sublime contrast which places the voluntary 
condescension and humiliation of Christ in the most striking 
light, as when he says, “ Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head ;”{t or, “ Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant: even as the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.’§§ Thus the manhood of Christ, rising far above all 
ordinary manhood, though freely coming down to its lowest 
ranks, with the view to their elevation and redemption, is 
already the portal of his godhood. 

But he calls himself at the same time, as he is most fre- 
quently called by his disciples, the Son of God, in an equally 
emphatis sense. He is not merely a son of God among others, 
angels, archangels, princes, and judges, and redeemed men, but 
the Son of God, as no other being ever was, is, or can be, all 
others being sons or children of God only by derivation or 
adoption, after a new spiritual birth, and in dependence on his 
absolute and eternal sonship{{ He is, as his favourite disciple 
calls him, the “only begotten” Son, or as the old catholic 
theology expresses it, eternally begotten of the substance of 





* John i. 51 (or v. 52 in the Greek text and the German version). 

t John iii. 18. Matt. ix. 6 ; Mark ii. 10. 

2 Matt. xii. 8; Mark ii. 28. j John vi. 58. 

J Matt. xvi. 17; comp. xix. 28; xxiv. 80; xxv. 81; xxvi. 64; Luke xxi. 
27, 36. ** Matt. xviii. 11, comp. Luke xix. 10. 

tt John y. 27. tt Luke ix. 58. 22 Matt. xx. 27, 28. 

GY Mat. xi. 27; xxi. 87; xxii. 42; xxvi. 63, f.; xxvii. 48; Mark xii. 6; 
xiii. 82; xiv. 62; Luke x. 22; John v. 19-26; ix. 86-88; x. 86; xi. 4 
xiv.18; xvii. 1; xix. 7. 
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the Father. In this high sense the title is freely given to him 
by his disciples,* without a remonstrance on his part, and by 
God y Father himself at his baptism and at his transfigura- 
tion. 

Christ represents himself, moreover, as being not of this 
world, but sent from God, as having come from God, and as 
being in heaven while living on earth.{ He not only announces 
and proclaims the truth as other messengers of God, but declares 
himself to be the Light of the world ;§ the Way, the Truth, 
and Life ;|| the Resurrection and the Life “All things,” he 
says, “are delivered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.”** 
He invites the weary and heavy-laden to come to him for rest 
and peace.tt He promises life in the highest and deepest sense, 
even eternal life to every one who believes in him.{t He claims 
and admits to be the Christ or the Messiah of whom Moses 
and the prophets of old testify, and the King of Israel.§§ He 
is the Lawgiver of the new and last dispensation, |\|| the Founder 
of a spiritual kingdom co-extensive with the race, and ever- 
lasting as eternity itself,{{ the appointed Judge of the quick 
and the dead,*** the only Mediator between God and man, the 
Saviour of the world.+++ He parts from his disciples with those 
sublime words which alone testify his divinity : “ All power is 
given to me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.”{tt 

Finally, he claims such a relation to the Father, as im- 
plies both the equality of substance and the distinction of 
person, and which, in connection with his declarations concern- 





* Mat. xvi. 16; Mark iii. 11; John i. 18; xxxiv. 49; xi. 27; xx. 81; 
besides the many passages in the Acts and Epistles, where the term vid¢ rod 
Sod is as frequent as the term vit¢ rov dvdpwerov in the Gospels. 

t Mat. iii. 17; Luke iii. 22; Mat. xvii. B: Luke ix. 35. 

t John iii 13. @ John viii. 12 | John xiv. 6. q John xi. 25. 

** Mat. xi.27. This passage is a striking parallel to the sublimest sayings 
in the fourth gospel, and proves the essential identity of the Synoptic and the 
Johannean picture of Christ. 

tt Mat. xi. 28. tt John iii. 86; v. 24; vi. 40, 47, 50-58; xi, 25. 

#3 John iv. 26 ; v. 89, 46; Mat. xiv. 33; xvi. 16, f.; xxvi. 68, f., &€. 

|| Mat. v. 22-44; xxviii. 19, 20. 

4% Mat. xvi. 19; xxvii. 11; Luke xxii. 30; John xviii. 86. Comp. Dan. 
vii. 18 ; Luke i. 38, 

*#® John v. 22, 25-27; Mat. xxv. 31, ff., &. 

ttt Mat. xviii. 11 ; Luke ix. 66; xix. 10; John iii. 17; v. 84; x. 9; xii. 47. 
Comp. Luke i. 47; ii. 11; John iv. 42, &. 

ttt Mat. xxviii. 18-20. 
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ing the Holy Spirit, leads with logical necessity, as it were, to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. For this doctrine saves the 
divinity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, without affecting the 
fundamental truths of the unity of the Godhead, and keeps the 
ae ay medium between an abstract and lifeless monotheism, 
and a pulytheistic tritheism. 

He always distinguishes himself from God the Father, who 
sent him, whose work he came to fulfil, whose will he obeys, 
by whose power he performs his miracles, to whom he prays, 
and with whom he communes as a self-conscious, personal being. 
And so he distinguishes himself with equal clearness from the 
Holy Spirit, whom he received at his baptism, whom he 
breathed into his disciples, and whom he promised to send, 
and did send on them as the other Paraclete, as the Spirit of 
truth and holiness, with the whole fulness of the accomplished 
salvation. But he never makes a similar distinction between 
himself and the Son of God; on the contrary, he identifies 
himself with the Son of God, and uses this term, as alread 
remarked, in a sense which implies much more than the Jewi 
conception of the Messiah, and nothing short of the equality of 
essence or substance. For he claims as the Son a real self-con- 
scious, pre-existence before man, and even before the world, 
consequently also before time, for time was created with the 
world. “Before Abraham was,” he says, “I am,”® significantly 
using the past in the one, and the present in the other case to 
mark the difference between man’s temporal and his own’ 
eternal mode of existence ; and in the sacerdotal prayer he 
asks to be clothed again with the glory which he had with the 
Father before the foundation of the world.+ He assumes 
divine names and attributes as far as consistent with his state 
of humiliation, he demands and receives divine honours.t He 
freely and repeatedly exercises the er age of oning 
sin in his own name, which the unbelieving scribes and Phari- 
sees, with a logic whose force is irresistible on their premises, 
looked upon as blasphemouspresumption.§ He familiarly classes 
himself with the infinite majesty of Jehovah in one common 
plural, and boldly declares, “ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ;”|| “I and the Father are one." He co-ordinates 
himself, in the baptismal formula, with the divine Father and 





* John viii. 58. 

+t John xvii. 5. Comp. the testimony of the apostles on the pre-existence, 
John i. 1-14; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2, 8. 

t¢ John v.28. 2 Mat. ix. 6: Luke iii. 20-24; vii.47,48. || John xiv. 9. 

q{ John x. 30, The passage teaches certainly more than the ethical unity. 
of will; it asserts, according to the context, the unity of power which is based 
on the unity of essence, or the homousia, The é (one) excludes Arianism, the 
plural éousy (are) Sabellianism and Patripassianism, 
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divine Spirit,* and allows himself to be called by Thomas in 
the name of all the apostles, “ My Lord and my God !”t 

These are the most astounding and transcendent pretensions 
ever set up by any being. He, the humblest and lowliest of 
men, makes them repeatedly and uniformly to the last, in the 
face of the whole world, even in the darkest hour of suffering. 
He makes them not in swelling, pompous, ostentatious lan- 

age, which almost necessarily rings from false pretensions, 

ut in a natural, spontaneous style, with _ ease, freedom, 
and com e, as a native prince would speak of the attri- 
butes and scenes of royalty at his father’s court. He never 
falters or doubts, never apologises for them, never enters into 
an explanation. He sets them forth as self-evident truths, 
which need only be stated to challenge the belief and submis- 
sion of enetied 

Now, suppose for a moment a F seo human teacher, how- 
ever great and good, suppose a Moses or Elijah, a John the 
Baptist, an apostle Paul or John, not to uk of any father, 
schoolman, or reformer, to say, “ I am the Light of the World ;” 
“TI am the Way, the Truth, and the Life;” “I and the Father 
are one;” and to call upon all men, “ Come unto me,” “ Follow 
me,” that you may find “ life” and “ peace,” which you cannot 
find anywhere else ; would it not create a universal feeling of 
pity or indignation? No human being on earth could set up 
the least of these pretensions without being set down at once 
as @ madman or a Labenen, 

But from the mouth of Christ these colossal pretensions 
excite neither pity nor indignation, nor even the least feeling 
of incongruity or impropriety. We read and hear them over 
and over again without surprise} They seem perfectly natural 
and well sustained by a most extraordinary life, and the most 
extraordinary works. There is no room here for the least 
suspicion of vanity, pride, or self-deception. For these eighteen 
hundred years these claims have been acknowledged by mil- 
lions of people of all nations and tongues, of all classes and 
conditions, of the most learned and mighty, as well as the 
most ignorant and humble, with an instinctive sense of the 
perfect agreement of what Christ claimed to be what he really 
was. Is not this fact most remarkable? Is it not a trium- 
phant vindication of Christ’s character, and an irresistible proof 
of the truth of his pretensions ? 





* Mat, xxviii. 19. t John xx. 28. 
t “Of all the readers of the gospel,” says Bushnell, p. 290, “it probably 
never occurs to one in a hun thousand, to blame his conceit, or the 


egregious vanity of his pretensions!” Even the better class of Unitarians 
instinctively bow before these claims. See the remarkable passage of Dr 
Channing, quoted next page. ; 
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There is no other solution of the mighty problem within the 
reach of human learning and ingenuity, Lat us briefly review, 
in conclusion, the various attempts of Unitarians and unbe- 
lievers to account for the character of Christ without admitting 
his divinity. 

The semi-infidelity of Socinians and Unitarians is > 
inconsistent. Admitting the faultless perfection of ist's 
character, and the truthfulness of the gospel history, and yet 
denying his divinity, they must either charge him with such 
egregious exaggeration and conceit as would overthrow at once 
the concession of his moral perfection, or they must so weaken 
and pervert his testimony concerning his relation to God, as to 
violate all the laws of grammar and sound interpretation. 
Dr W. E. Channing, the ablest and noblest representative of 
American Unitarianism, prefers to avoid the difficulty which 
he was unable to solve. In his admirable discourse on the 
Character of Christ, he goes as far almost as any orthodox 
divine in vindicating to him the highest possible purity and 
excellency as a man; but he stops half way, and passes by in 
silence those extraordinary claims, which are inexplicable on 
merely human principles. He approaches, however, the very 
threshold of the true faith in the following remarkable passage, 
which we have a right to quote against his own system :—‘“ I 
confess,” he says, “when I can escape the deadening power of 
habit, and can receive the full import of such passages as the 
following, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest ;’ ‘I am come to seek and to 
save that which was lost;’ ‘He that confesseth me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father in heaven ;’ ‘ Who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me before men, of him shall the 
Son of man be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of the 
Father, with the holy angels;’ ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: I go to prepare a place for you;’ I say, when I can 
succeed in realising the import of such passages, I feel myself 
listening to a being such as never before and never since spoke 
in human language. I am awed by the seriousness of great- 
ness which these simple words express; and when I connect 
this tness with the proofs of Christ’s miracles, which I gave 
you in a former discourse, I am compelled to exclaim with the 
centurion, ‘Truly this was the Son of God.’” But this is not 
all. We have seen that Christ goes much further than in the 

es here quoted, that he forgives sins in his own name, 
that he asserts pre-existence before Abraham and before the 
world,—not only ideally in the mind of God, for this would 
not distinguish him from Abraham or any other creature, but 
in the sense of self-conscious personal existence,—that he 
claims and receives divine honours and attributes, and calls 
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himself equal with the great Jehovah. How can a being so 
pure and holy, and withal so humble and lowly, so perfectly” 
free from every trace of enthusiasm and conceit, as Dr Chan- 
ning freely and emphatically asserts Christ to have been, lay 
claim to anything which he was not in fact? Why then not 
also go beyond the exclamation of the heathen centuriop, and 
unite with the confession of Peter and the adoration of the 
sceptical Thomas, “My Lord and my God!” Unitarianism 
admits altogether too much for its own conclusions, and is 
therefore driven to the logical alternative of falling back upon 
an infidel, or of advancing to the orthodox, Christology. Such 
a man as Channing, who was certainly under the influence of 
the holy example of Christ, would not hesitate for the choice, 
as we may infer from his general spirit and from his last 
address, delivered at Lenox, Massachussetts, 1842, shortly before 
his death, where he said: “The doctrine of the Word made 
flesh shews us God uniting himself intimately with our nature, 
manifesting himself in a human form, for the very end of make 
—— partakers of his own perfection.” * — 

e infidelity of the enemies of Christianity is logically 
more consistent, though absolutely untenable in the premises. 
It resorts either to imposture, or enthusiasm, or poetical fiction. 

The hypothesis of imposture is so revolting to moral as well 
as common sense, that its mere statement is its condemnation. 
It has never been seriously carried out, and no scholar of any 
decency and self-respect would now dare to profess it.f How, 
in the name of logic and experience, could an impostor, that 
is, a deceitful, selfish, depraved man, have invented and con- 
sistently maintained, from beginning to end, the purest and 
noblest character known in history, with the most perfect air 
of truth and reality? How could he have conceived, and suc- 
cessfully carried through, in the face of the strongest prejudices 
of his people and age, a plan of unparalleled beneficence, moral 
magnitude, and sublimity, and sacrificed his own life for it? 





* Discourse on the “Character of Christ,” in Channing’s Works, vol. iv. 


. t It was first suggested by the heathen assailants of Christianity, Celsus 
and Julian the apostate, then insinuated by French deists of the Voltairean, 
school, but never raised to the dignity of scientific argument. The only 
attempt to carry it out, and that a mere fragmentary one, was made by the 
anonymous “ Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist,” since known as Hermann Samuel 
Reimarus, epee of oriental literature in the college at Hamburg, who died 
in 1786. His “ Fragments” were never intended for publication, but only for 


a few friends. Lessing found them in the library at Wolfenbiittel, and com- 
menced to publish them, without the author’s knowledge, in 1774; not, as he 
said, because he agreed with them, but because he wished to arouse the spirit 
of investigation. This mode of procedure Semler, the father of German neo- 
logy, wittily compared to the act of setting a city on fire for the purpose of 
as the engines. ons 
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The difficulty is not lessened by shifting the charge of fraud 
from Christ upon the apostles and evangelists, who were any- 
thing but designing hypocrites and deceivers, and leave upon 
every unsophisticated reader the impression of an artless sim- 
plicity and honesty rarely equalled and never su by 
any writer, learned or unlearned, of ancient or modern times. 
What imaginable motive could have induced them to engage 
in such a wicked scheme, when they knew that the whole 
world would persecute them even to death? How could the 
have formed, and successfully sustained, a conspiracy for suc 
a purpose, without ever falling out or betraying themselves by 
some inconsistent word or act? And who can believe that 
the Christian Church, now embracing nearly the whole civilised 
world, should, for these eighteen hundred years, have been 
duped and fooled by a Galilean carpenter, or a dozen illiterate 
fishermen? Verily this lowest form of rationalism is the gross- 
est insult to reason and sense, and to the dignity of human 
nature, 

The hypothesis of enthusiasm, or self-deception, though less 
disreputable, is equally unreasonable in view of the uniform 
clearness, calmness and self-possession, humility, dignity, and 
patience of Christ—qualities the very opposite to those which 
characterise an enthusiast. We might imagine a Jew of that 
age to have fancied himself the Messiah and the Son of God, 
but instead of opposing all the popular notions, and discourag- 
ing all the temporal hopes of his countrymen, he would, like 
Barcocheba of a later date, have headed a rebellion against the 
hated tyranny of the Romans, and endeavoured to establish a 
temporal kingdom. Enthusiasm, which in this case must have 
bordered on madness itself, instead of calmly and patiently 
bearing the malignant opposition of the leaders of the nation, 
would have ieohen out in violent ion and precipitate 
action. “The charge,” says Dr Channing, “of an extravagant, 
self-deluding enthusiasm is the last to be fastened on Jesus. 
Where can we find the traces of it in his history? Do we 
detect them in the calm authority of his precepts; in the 
mild, practical, and beneficent spirit of his religion; in the 
unlaboured simplicity of the language with which he unfolds 
his high powers, and the sublime truths of religion ; or in the 
good sense, the knowledge of human nature, which he always dis- 
covers in his estimate and treatment of the different classes of 
men with whom he acted? Do we discover this enthusiasm 
in the singular fact, that whilst he claimed power in the future 
world, and always turned men’s minds to heaven, he never 
indulged his own imagination, or stimulated that of his dis- 
ciples, by giving vivid pictures, or any minute description, of 
that unseen state? The truth is, that, remarkable as was the 
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character of Jesus, it was distinguished by nothing more than 
by calmness and self-possession. This trait pervades his other 
excellencies. How calm was his piety! Point me, if you can, 
to one vehement, passionate expression of his religious feelings. 
Does the Lord’s prayer breathe a feverish enthusiasm? . . . 
His benevolence, too, though singularly earnest and deep, was 
composed and serene. He never lost the possession of himself 
in his sympathy with others, was never hurried into the im- 
tient and rash enterprises of an enthusiastic philanthropy ; 
ut did good with the tranquillity and constancy which mark 
the providence of God.” * 

But the champions of this theory may admit all this, and 
yet fasten the delusion upon the disciples of Christ, who were 
so dazzled by his character, words, and works, that they mis- 
took an extraordinary man for a divine being, and extra- 
ordinary cures for supernatural miracles. This is the view of 
the older German Rationalism (the so-called. rationalismus 
communis, or vulgaris), and forms a parallel to the heathen 
rationalism of Euhemerus, of the Cyrenaic school, who ex- 

lained the gods of the Greek mythology as human sages, 

eroes, kings, and tyrants, whose capeher waned, or great 
deeds, secured them divine honours, or the hero-worship of 
posterity. It was fully developed, with a considerable degree 
of patient learning oak argument, by the late Professor H. E. 
G. Paulus of Heidelberg.§ He takes the gospel history as 
actual history ; but by a critical separation of what he calls 
fact from what he calls judgment of the actor or narrator, he 
explains it exclusively from natural causes, and thus brings it 
down to the level of everyday events. This “natural” inter- 
pretation, however, turns out to be most unnatural, and com- 
mits innumerable sins against the laws of hermeneutics, and 
against common sense itself. To prove this, it is only necessary 
to give some some specimens from the exegesis of Paulus and 





* Discourse on the Character of Christ, vol. iv. pp. 17, 18. 

¢ Or the rationalism of common sense, as distinct from the rationalism of 
uncommon sense, or speculative reason. The sense of both systems, however, 
ends in non-sense. Dr Marheineke defined a rationalist, or, as Paulus called 
him, a Denkgliubige, as a man der zu denken glaubt und zu glauben denkt; es ist 
aber mit beidem gleich null. The Hegelian school has successfully ridiculed 
the common rationalism, and made every scholar of philosophical pretensions 
ashamed of it. But the infidel wing of that school has at last relapsed into 
the same, or still greater, absurdities. 

t Comp. Diodorus Siculus, “ Bibl. Fragm.,” 1. vii.; Cicero, De Natura Deor., 
i. 42; Sextus Empir., Adv. Math. ix. 17. 

? Born in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 1761, then successively professor 
in different universities; at last in Heidelberg, where he died, in 1847, after 
having long outlived himself. His rationalistic exegesis is laid down in his 
v ow on the Gospels,” published since 1800, and his “ Life of Jesus,” 
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his school. The glory of the Lord which, in the night of his 
birth, shone around the shepherds of Jerusalem, was simply an 
ignis fatuus, or a meteor; the miracle at Christ’s baptism 
may be easily reduced to thunder and lightning, and a sudden 
disappearance of the clouds; the tempter in the wilderness 
was a cunning Pharisee, and only mistaken by the evangélists 
for the devil, who does not exist except in the imagination of 
the superstitious; the supposed miraculous cures of the Saviour 
turn out on closer examination to be simply deeds either of 
philanthropy, or medical skill, or good luck ; the changing of 
water into wine was an innocent and benevolent wedding joke, 
and the delusion of the company must be charged on the twi- 
light, not upon Christ ; the daughter of Jairus, the youth of 
Nain, Lazarus, and Jesus himself, were raised not from real 
death, but simply from a trance or swoon; and the ascension 
of the Lord is nothing more than his sudden disappearance 
behind a cloud, that accidentally intervened between him and 
his disciples! And yet these very evangelists, who must have 
been destitute of the most ordinary talent of observation, and 
even of common sense, have contrived to paint a character, and 
to write a story, which in sublimity, grandeur, and interest 
throws the productions of the proudest historians into the shade, 
and has exerted an irresistible charm upon Christendom for 
these eighteen hundred years! No wonder that those absur- 
dities of a misguided learning and ingenuity hardly survived 
their authors. It is a decided merit of Strauss, that he has 
thoroughly refuted the work of his predecessor, and given it 
the death-blow. But his own theory has shared no better 
fate. 

The last hypothesis, of a poetical fiction, was matured and 
carried out, with a high degree of ability and ingenuity, b 
the speculative or pantheistic rationalism of David Frederic 
Strauss, the author of the famous “Life of Jesus.”* This 
writer sinks the gospel history, as to the mode of its origin 
and realness, substantially to a par with the ancient mytho- 
logies of Greece and Rome. Without denying altogether the 
historical existence of Jesus, and admitting him to have been 
a religious genius of the first magnitude, he yet, from 
pantheistic premises, and by a cold process of hypercritical 
dissection of the apparently contradictory accounts of the 
witnesses, resolves all the supernatural and miraculous elements 
of his person and history into myths, or imaginative represen- 








* The Leben Jesu, by Strauss, Dr Ph., who was born in 1806, and is 
still living, was first published, 1835, at Tiibingen, in two volumes; and for 
the fourth, in all probability also for the last, time in 1840. It was also trans- 
lated into English by a Miss Evans. 
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tations of religious ideas in the form of facts, which were 
honestly believed by the authors to have actually occurred. 
The ideas symbolised in these facts are declared to be true in 
the abstract, or as applied to humanity as a whole, but denied 
as false in the concrete, or in their application to an individual. 
The authorship of the evangelical myths is ascribed to the 

rimitive Christian society, pregnant with Jewish Messianic 

opes, and kindled to hero-worship by the appearance of the 
extraordinary person of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they took to 
be the promised Messiah. But this theory is likewise surrounded 
by insurmountable difficulties. Who ever heard of a poem 
unconsciously produced by a mixed multitude, and honestly 
mistaken by them all for actual history? How could the five 
hundred persons, to whom the risen Saviour is said to have 
appeared, dream the same dreams at the same time, and then 
believe it as a veritable fact, at the risk of their lives? How 
could a man like St Paul submit his strong and clear mind, and 
devote all the energies of his noble life, to a poetical fiction of 
the very sect whom he once persecuted unto death? How 
could such an illusion stand the combined hostility of the 
Jewish and heathen world, and the searching criticism of an 
age of high civilisation, and even of incredulity and scepticism ? 

ow strange that unlettered and unskilled fishermen, and not 
the philosophers and poets of classic Greece and Rome, should 
have composed such a grand poem, and painted a character to 
whom Strauss himself is forced to assign the very first rank 
among all the religious geniuses and founders of religion. The 
poets must, in this case, have been superior to the hero; and 
yet the hero is admitted to be the purest and greatest man that 
ever lived! Where are the traces of a fervid imagination and 
poetic art in the gospel history? Is it not, on the contrary, 
remarkably free from all rhetorical and poetical ornament, from 
every admixture of subjective notions and feelings, even from 
the expression of sympathy, admiration, and praise? The 
writers evidently felt that the story speaks best for itself, and 
would not be improved by the art and skill of man. Their 
discrepancies, which at best do not affect the picture of Christ’s 
character in the least, but only the subordinate details of his 
history, prove the absence of conspiracy, attest the honesty of 
their intention, and confirm the general credibility of their 
account. Verily the gospel history, related with such unmis- 
takable honesty and simplicity, by immediate witnesses and 
their pupils, proclaimed in open daylight from Jerusalem to 
Rome, believed by thousands of Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
sealed with the blood of ‘apostles, evangelists, and saints of 
every grade of society and culture, is better attested by ex- 
ternal and internal evidence than any other history. The 
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‘same negative criticism which Strauss applied to the gospels 
would with equal plausibility destroy the strongest chain 
of evidence before a court of. justice, and resolve the life of 
Socrates, or Charlemagne, or Luther, or Napoleon, into a mythical 
dream. The secret of the mythical hypothesis is the pan- 
theistic denial of a personal living God, and the a priori 
assumption of the impossibility of a miracle. In its details it 
is so complicated and artificial that it cannot be made gene- 
rally intelligible and in proportion as it is popularised it 
reverts to the vulgar hypothesis of intentional fraud, from 
which it professed at starting to shrink back in horror and 
contempt. 

With this last and ablest effort, infidelity seems to have 
exhausted its scientific resources. It could only repeat itself 
hereafter. Its different theories have all been tried and found 
wanting. One has in turn transplanted and refuted the other, 
even during the lifetime of their champions. They explain 
nothing in the end; on the contrary, they only substitute an 
unnatural for a supernatural miracle, an inextricable enigma 
for a revealed mystery. They equally tend to undermine all 
faith in God’s providence in history, and ultimately in every 
truth and virtue, and deprive a poor and fallen humanity, in a 
world of sin, temptation, and sorrow, of its only hope and com- 
fort in life and in death. 

Dr Strauss, by far the clearest and strongest of all assailants 
of the gospel history, seems to have had a passing feeling of 
the disastrous tendency of his work of destruction and the awful 
responsibility he assumed. “The results of our inquiry,” he 
says in the closing chapter of his “Life of Jesus,” “ have ap- 
parently annihilated the greatest and most important part of 
that which the Christian has been wont to believe concerning 
his Jesus, have uprooted all the encouragements which he has 
derived from his faith, and deprived him of all his consolations. 
The boundless store of truth and life which for eighteen hundred 
years have been the aliment of humanity, seems irretrievably 
devastated ; the most sublime levelled with the dust, God 
divested of his grace, man of his dignity, and the tie between 
heaven and earth broken. Piety turns away with horror from 
so fearful an act of desecration, and strong in the imprégnable 
self-evidence of its faith, boldly pronounces that—let an 
audacious criticism attempt what it will—all which the Scri 
tures declare and the church believes of Christ, will still subsist 
as eternal truth, nor needs one iota of it to be renounced.”® 
Strauss makes, then, an attempt, it is true, at a philosophical 
reconstruction of what he vainly imagines to have annihilated 





* Leben Jesu, Schlussabhandlung, vol. ii, p. 668, (4th ed. of 1840). 
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as a historical fact by his sophistical criticism. He professes to 
admit the abstract truth of the orthodox Christology, or the union 
of the divine and human, but perverts it into a purely intellectual 
and pantheistic meaning. He refuses divine attributes and 
honours to the glorious Head of the race, but applies them to a 
decapitated humanity. He thus substitutes from pantheistic 
prejudice a metaphysical abstraction for a living reality, a mere 
notion for a historical fact, a progress in philosophy and 
mechanical arts for the moral victory over sin and death, a 
pantheistic hero-worship or self-adoration of a fallen race for the 
worship of the only true and living God, the gift of a stone for 
the bread of eternal life !* 

Humanity scorns such a miserable substitute, which has yet 
to give the first proof of any power for good, and which will 
— never convert or improve asingle individual. It must 

ave a living head, a real Lord and Saviour from sin and death. 
With renewed faith and confidence, it returns from the dreary 
desolations of a heartless infidelity and the vain conceits of a 
philosophy falsely so called, to the historical Christ, and exclaims 
with Peter : “ Lord, where shall we go but to thee? thou alone 
hast words of eternal life, and we believe and are sure that thou 
art the Son of God !” 

Yes! there He lives, the divine man and incarnate God, on 
the ever fresh and self-authenticating record of the gospels, in 





* “Tn an individual,” says Strauss, Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 710, “in one 
God-man, the properties and functions which the church doctrine ascribes to 
Christ contradict themselves ; in the idea of the race they agree. Humanity is 
the union of the two natures—the incarnate God, the infinite externalising 
itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remembering its infinitude; it is the 
child of the visible mother and the invisible Father, nature and spirit; it is 
the worker of miracles, in so far as in the course of human history the spirit 
more and more completely subjugates nature, both within and around man, 
until it lies before him as an inert matter of his activity; it is the sinless 
existence, for the course of its development is a blameless one; pollution 
cleaves to the individual only, and does not touch the race or its history. It 
is humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven ; for from the negation of 
its natural life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual life: from the suppression 
of its limitation as a personal, national, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union 
with the infinite spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in 
his death and resurrection, man is justified before God : that is, by the Kindlin 
within him of the idea of humanity, especially by the negation of its oneal 
and sensual aspects, the individual man partakes of the divinely human life of 
the species.” But the idea of the human and divine is no more contradictory 
in an individual than in the race. What is true in idea or principle, must 
also actualise itself, or be capable of actualisation in a concrete living fact. 
History teaches, moreover, that every age, every great movement, and ev 
nation, have their representative heads, who comprehend and act out the life 
of the respective whole. This analogy points us to a general representative 
head of the entire race, Adam in the natural, and Christ in the spiritual order. 
The humanity of Strauss is like a stream without a fountain, or like a body 
without a head. 
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the unbroken history of eighteen centuries, and in the hearts 

and lives of the wisest and best of our race. Jesus Christ is 

the most certain, the most sacred, and the most glorious of all 

facts, arrayed in a beauty and majesty, which throws the “starry 

heavens above us and the moral law within us” into obscurity, 

and fills us truly with ever-growing reverence and awe. He 

shines forth like the self-evidencing light of the noonday sun. 

He is too great, too pure, too perfect to have been invented by 

any sinful and erring man. His character and claims are con- 

firmed by the sublimest doctrine, the purest ethics, the mightiest 

miracles, the grandest spiritual kingdom, and are daily and 

hourly exhibited in the virtues and graces of all who yield to 

the regenerating and sanctifying power of his Spirit and example. 

The historical Christ meets and satisfies our deepest intellectual 

and moral wants. Our souls, if left to their noblest impulses 
and aspirations, instinctively turn to him as the needle to the 

magne as the flower to the sun, as the panting hart to the 
fresh fountain. We are made for him, and “our heart is 
without rest until it rests in him.” He commands our assent, 
he wins our admiration, he overwhelms us to humble adoration 
and worship. We cannot look upon him without spiritual 
benefit. We cannot think of him without being elevated above 
all that is low and mean, and encouraged to all that is good 
and noble. The very hem of his garment is healing to the 
touch ; one hour spent in his communion outweighs all the 
pleasures of sin. He is the most precious and indispensable 
gift of a merciful God to a fallen world. In him are the 
treasures of true wisdom, in him the fountain of pardon and 
peace, in him the only substantial hope and comfort in this 
world and that which is to come. Without him, history is a 
dreary waste, an inextricable enigma; with him, it is the un- 
folding of a plan of infinite wisdom and love. He is the glory 
of the past, the life of the present, the hope of the future. 
Mankind could better afford to lose the whole literature of 
Greece and Rome, of Germany and France, of England and 
America, than the story of Jesus of Nazareth. Not for all the 
wealth and wisdom of this world would I weaken the faith of 
the humblest Christian in his divine Lord and Saviour ; but if, 
by the of God, I could convert a single sceptic to a child- 
ike faith in Him who lived and died for me and for all, I would 
feel that I had not lived in vain. 
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Art. III. —Father Lacordaire. 


Le Pére Lacordaire. Par Le Comte de Monra.emsent, |’un des quarante 
oo Francaise. Paris: Charles Douniol, Libraire-Editeur. 


WE find much to admire in the eloquent work which Count 
Montalembert has consecrated to the memory of his early and 
beloved friend, the famous Dominican preacher, Father Lacor- 
daire ; but, at the same time, our admiration is considerably 
lessened by the intolerance which is displayed in every chapter, 
towards all those who do not agree with the author in his 
extreme views of the power and authority of the Romish 
Church. With him it is not only Hors de Véglise point de 
salut, but also Tout pour Véglise et par V’église, as if the right 
of free inquiry in matters of faith were entirely superseded and 
extinguished by the principle of authority. In his view, truth 
is in the church alone, and to seek it elsewhere is rebellion and 
blasphemy ; and he therefore naturally enough regards all 
such attempts with horror and detestation. Thus, in the 
volume before us, he speaks of “religious liberty after the 
fashion of Luther, which was only a revolt and a destruction,” 
and quotes with approbation various es from the dis- 
courses of Lacordaire, in which Luther is ¢ d with Arius 
and Mahomet, and in which the noble stand made by the 
French clergy and parliament in the seventeenth century, in 
defence of the liberties of the Gallican Church ° peer papal 
usurpation and Jesuitical intrigue, is spoken of as “a now 
scarcely breathing senility,” as “the frightful spirit of Gallican- 
ism,” and as “an element destructive of the Eatholic Church 
our eternal country.” At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that both Count Montalembert and the great preacher, 
for thirty years his friend and associate—even while holding 
these extreme views, while bending on all occasions to the 
authority of the church, and maintaining to its fullest extent 
the doctrine of the “divine power” of the pope—uniformly 
defended and advocated liberty of speech, liberty of teaching 
and of association, and liberty of the press ; though it is almost 
unnecessary to i” out the gross inconsistency of the main- 
tenance of such views by devout believers in the infallible 


church, looking to the way in which that church has uniformly 
resisted and condemned all such liberties. Both Count 
Montalembert and Lacordaire learned to respect and appreciate 
these liberties from their early master the celebrated Abbé 
Lamennais, to whom, we are sorry to say, a very scanty and 
imperfect measure of justice has now been dealt out by his 
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former pupil and associate. Here is Count Montalembert’s 
notion of religious liberty, which he quotes and adopts from 
Lacordaire : “That which has not withdrawn a single inch of 
territory frum the spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff ; 
which is only respect for the convictions of others, which in no 
way affects the doctrines, the morality, the worship, the 
authority of Christianity ; which only withdraws from it the 
assistance of the civil magistrate for the discovery and punish- 
ment of heresy, confiding in the innate and divine power of the 
faith, which cannot fail, for want of an earthly sword to raise 
against error.” The following passage from another of Lacor- 
daire’s discourses also contains an eloquent explanation and 
defence of liberty : “Whoever excludes a single man from the 
claim of right, whoever consents to the servitude of a single 
man, white or black, were it even to the extent of the unjust 
binding of a single hair of his head, such a one is not an honest 
man, and is not worthy of combating for the sacred cause of 
humanity. The public conscience will always suspect the man 
who demands a liberty exclusive or even neglectful of the right 
of others ; because exclusive liberty is nothing but a privilege, 
and liberty careless of the rights of others is nothing but a 
treason. . . . But there is in the heart of the honest man who 
speaks for all, and who, in speaking for all, seems sometimes to 
speak against himself, there is there a law of power, of logical 
and moral superiority, which almost infallibly produces reci- 
procity. Yes, catholics, ponder it well: if you wish at for 
yourselves, you must wish it for all men under every clime. 
f you demand it only for yourselves, they will never grant it 
you ; give it where you are the masters, in order that it ma: 
be given you when you are the slaves.” This is certainly bot 
true and beautiful, but at the same time utterly illogical and 
inconsistent. For how can severely orthodox Roman Catholics 
profess to hold upon essential points the doctrines of advanced 
modern liberalism, without putting themselves in direct opposi- 
tion to the teaching and the practice of their Church in all ages ? 
The very encyclical letter of 15th August 1832, in which 
Pope Gregory XVI. condemned the doctrines of lAvenir—a 
journal which had for its motto Dieu et la liberté ; le pape et 
le peuple, which inculcated exaggerated catholicism in faith, 
ot gn el radicalism in politics, and which numbered Lacor- 
daire and Count Montalembert among its most zealous and 
talented supporters—made use of the strongest terms of repro- 
bation in ing of the liberties which these two friends then 
maintained and afterwards continued to defend. “From this 
infectious source of indifferentism,” says the encyclical, “ flows 
that absurd and-erroneous maxim, or rather that madness, 
which would ensure and guarantee to all liberty of conscience. 
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The way is prepared for this pernicious error by the free and 
unlimited liberty of opinion which is spreading abroad, to the 
misfortune of civil and religious society, some asserting with 
extreme impudence that it may be productive of certain advan- 
tages to religion.” And afterwards it says, “ With this is con- 
nected that’ lamentable liberty which we cannot regard with 
too much horror, the liberty of the press to publish all sorts of 
writings, a liberty which some persons dare to demand and 
extol with so much noise and ardour.” The letter of Cardinal 
Pacca to the Abbé Lamennais, the founder of Avenir, 
explanatory of the encyclical, is even more explicit. “The 
doctrines of l’Avenir,” he says, “upon the liberty of worship 
and the liberty of the press, are very reprehensible, and in 
opposition to the teaching, the maxims, and the policy of the 
Church. They have exceedingly astonished and afflicted the 
holy father; for if, under certain circumstances, prudence com- 
pels us to tolerate them as lesser evils, such doctrines can never 
be held up by a Roman Catholic as good in themselves, or as 
things desirable.” 

After such a stern condemnation by the head of the infallible 
church, we must confess ourselves—much as we admire the 
sentiments expressed by the Abbé Lacordaire, and adopted by 
his eloquent friend and biographer—entirely at a loss to con- 
jecture by what process of reasoning they contrived to reconcile 
absolute submission to the Romish Church, with the defence of 
that which she has again and again emphatically denounced and 
condemned. The conduct of their master, the Abbé Lamennais, 
was at least more consistent than that of his two disciples. 
They, proclaiming themselves the faithful and obedient followers 
of an infallible church—which says to its disciples, “1 am the 
truth ; it is in me, in me alone; to seek it elsewhere is heresy 
and rebellion”—accepted a part of her doctrines and rejected 
apart. He, finding that his attempt to reconcile the Church 
with the tendencies of the age, to unite Republicanism and 
Romanism, was condemned by Rome herself, and that he must 
choose between the two, broke at once with Rome, and pro- 
claimed himself ready to combat and to suffer for what he 
deemed, however erroneously, the cause of justice and humanity. 
He broke with a Church which had lost the germs of life and 
rm ss, and sought elsewhere the means of regenerating man- 

ind; while they professed implicit submission. But his 
schism was at least logical and consistent; their submission 
partial and absurd. He and the church were thenceforward in 
direct antagonism ; while they, its submissive sons, for the rest 
of their lives went on endeavouring to carry out the plan which 
Lamennais had traced in the columns of l’ Avenir, which Rome 
had emphatically condemned, and which its author had aban- 
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doned as impracticable. He gave up Rome because he found 
her claims inconsistent with those of humanity; they attempted 
to save her in spite of herself, to reconcile her with the wants 
and aspirations of the age ; to put new cloth into old garments, 
new wine into old bottles. Yet we believe that both master 
and disciples were sincere and disinterested in their conduct : 
the former in his schism, the latter in their submission. The 
simplest, grandest, strongest intellect of the three was unques- 
tionably that of the Abbé Lamennais, one of the ablest writers 
of the present century. Next to him comes Count Montalem- 
bert—distinguished statesman, eloquent orator, graceful writer 
—who endured a long and painful struggle before he could free 
himself from the influence of Lamennais’ teaching, and submit 
to the dictates of the Church. Last comes Lacordaire, the 
popular preacher, the most showy and superficial of the three 
friends, the most ignorant of the character and the wants of his 
age, the most enthralled by high church prejudices. Of these 
three men, who, in 1832, set out on a pilgrimage to Rome, to 
submit to the Pope the questions which had been discussed in 
the columns of [ Avenir, Count Montalembert is the only sur- 
vivor. The Abbé Lamennais died in 1854, tranquil and self- 
possessed to the end, but without the last offices of the church, 
and was buried, according to his written directions, among the 
poor, without stone or cross to mark his last resting-place. 
The close of 1861 witnessed the death of the celebrated preacher 
and second founder of the Dominican order in France, admired 
and lamented by numerous friends and disciples, and by none 
more than by him who has given us the present biography, as 
a last proof of undying friendship and affection. 

But while fully appreciating the warmth and steadiness of 
that friendship which has moved Count Montalembert to give 
to the world a life of the Abbé Lacordaire, an attentive 
perusal of that life compels us to declare that it is rather an 
indiscriminating panegyric than a faithful and impartial nar- 
rative. The hero is placed in a far higher niche in the temple 
of fame than he deserves to occupy. Neither his learning, nor 
his eloquence, nor the charms of his literary style, entitle him 
to anything beyond a secondary position among the great men 
of his time; whereas his partial biographer attempts to place 
him in the very foremost rank. He exaggerates his gullies 
both of head and heart, terms him “the greatest of priests and 
the purest of democrats ;” and speaks of his first attempts at 
literary composition in the columns of [ Avenir, as “having 
equalled, and, in truth, eclipsed the fiery eloquence of the great 
writer whose disciple he wrongly believed himself to be.” The 
great writer here alluded to is the Abbé Lamennais ; and it is 
almost needless to point out the injustice of this statement to 
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any who are at all acquainted with modern French literature. 
As a writer, Lacordaire has not the slightest pretensions to 
compete with Lamennais, one of the greatest masters of French 
prose. His loose, declamatory, theatrical style is in every 
respect far inferior to the simple, grand, nervous eloquence of 
Lamennais. And we venture to assert that no one who has 
read the Essai sur l’indifference—40,000 copies of which were 
sold in a single year, and which procured for its author, from 
Pope Leo XII., the title of “ the last father of the Church”—or 
that exquisite prose poem, Les paroles d’un croyant, could, on 
comparing them with the best of Lacordaire’s published dis- 
courses, impute the judgment of Count Montalembert on the 
literary merits of these two writers, to anything but the blind 
partiality of a long and tender ages Oe 

We have said that the style of Lacordaire is diffuse, 
declamatory, and pretentious ; and we also venture to affirm, 
that in too many of his discourses, instead of explaining the 
word of God simply and familiarly to the people, he goes 
out of his way to attack what he terms the prevailing doubt 
and scepticism of the age, and attempts to guide his hearers 
to a positive divine faith by the utter annihilation of the 
natural reason. In many of his discourses, too, he falsifies 
history for the purpose of making it coincide with his Romanist 
prejudices. He absolutely refuses to recognise any good what- 
ever in former systems of religion and philosophy. Without 
the pale of the Romish Church, all is evil ; within it every- 
thing is good. As to human reason, he cannot endure it. 
“That which at present ruins everything,” he says, “that 
which causes the world to ride insecurely at anchor, is the 
reason.” “Our intelligence appears to me like a ship without 
sails or masts on an unknown sea.” “Societies are totter- 
ing when the thinkers take them in hand, and the precise 
moment of their downfall is that wherein they announced to 
them that the intellect is emancipated.” And while human 
reason is thus summarily condemned, the infallibility of the 
Church is asserted and defended in the most absolute manner. 
“The Catholic doctrine,” he says, “resolves all questions, and 
takes from them even the quality of questions. We have no 
longer to reason, which is a great blessing, for we are not here 
to reason, but to act, and to build up in time a work for 
eternity.” 

Of the way in which the Abbé Lacordaire distorts history in 


order to suit his own particular views, we shall mention two 
instances. The one is “La Vie de Saint Dominique,” the 
founder of the Inquisition, in which he entirely ignores all 
those historians who have detailed and proved the atrocious 
cruelties perpetrated by that saint and his followers. The 
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other instance is, if possible, still more glaring. It occurs in‘a 
sermon preached in the church of St Roc in February 1853, 
Lacordaire’s last appearance in Paris. The object of the preacher 
is to demonstrate the vanity of attempting to strive against the 
Church, and to exalt the influence of the Romish faith upon 
the spirit of a nation. 


“ And Spain,” he says, “ which had conquered the two Indies and 
borne so far the standard of the faith! Since Philip the Second, the 
Christianity of Spain, mortally stricken by the despotism of that famous 
monarch, had not been able to revive ; it lay prostrate on the earth, 
like a tree which can no longer produce a young and vigorous vege- 
tation, but which is still over-shadowed by its ancient glory and its 
massive foliage. It seemed good tothe man to whom I first alluded 
to appropriate it in virtue of that which all conquerors call the right 
of conquest. When they said to him, ‘ Beware of attacking that 
mass of men !’ he replied, ‘ It is a nation formed by monks, and all 
the nations that have been formed by monks are cowards,’ And at 
the feet of the Pyrenees he found these Christians formed by 
monks ; and his warriors, who, from the Pyramids to the Baltic Sea, 
had, to use their own language, encountered only children, these 
warriors confessed, in a language at once military and energetic, 
that here they were more than men; it was a war of giants. Spain 
had the signal honour of being the first cause of the ruin of that 
man, and of the deliverance of the world.” 


Upon reading this passage, any one ignorant of history 
would undoubtedly suppose that Spain alone had foiled and 
conquered the arms of France. Instead of which, she was 
utterly and hopelessly defeated by them, her towns and strong- 
holds captured, her armies beaten and scattered, her resources 
exhausted ; and all she could do to harass her conquerors was 
to keep up a petty guerilla warfare, like that now carried on, 
at Papal and Bourbon instigation, in the enfranchised kingdom 
of Naples. Not a word here of that consummate British gene- 
ral, or of that gallant and victorious British army, which alone 
retrieved the honour and restored the nationality of Spain, and 
which, in the words of Napier, “had won nineteen pitched 
battles, and innumerable combats ; had made or sustained ten 
sieges and taken four great fortresses; had twice expelled the 
French from Portugal, once from Spain ; had penetrated France, 
and killed, wounded, or captured 200,000 enemies, leaving of 
their own number 40,000 dead, whose bones whiten the plains 
and mountains of the peninsula.” It is impossible to acquit 
Lacordaire of blame in thus perverting and suppressing history. 
For either he did it through ignorance, and was therefore no 
better than a blind guide to the blind, totally unfitted for the 
office of instructing others ; or he did it wilfully and know- 
ingly, and was therefore guilty of an action alike unworthy of 
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an honourable man and a Christian pastor. And yet Count 
Montulembert tells us, that this is the person whom we are to 
accept and admire as the pattern man of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the model of all manly dignity and 
consistency, the exemplar of all Christian graces. Truly we 
must see better evidence than any with which he furnishes us 
in the course of his biography, before we can consent to admit 
the justice of the claims of the great preacher to so high a mea- 
sure of admiration and respect. 

Having thus stated our reasons for differing from some of 
the opinions expressed by Count Montalembert in the volume 
before us, we shall now proceed to examine somewhat more 
closely the career of the great preacher. Jean-Baptiste-Henri 
Lacordaire was born at Recey-sur-Ource, in May 1802. He 
prosecuted his studies at the College of Dijon, where he 
obtained the highest honours, and afterwards proceeded to 
Paris with the view of becoming a member of the metropolitan 
bar. As a young man, he was conspicuous for the extreme 
liberalism of his political opinions, and for his deistical ten- 
dencies in religion. But a change speedily took place in his 
views, which, Count Montalembert tells us, was due to no man 
and to no book, but solely to a sudden impulse of grace, which 
opened his eyes to the sin and folly of irreligion. In a single 
day, from a scoffer he became a Christian. He abandoned the 
career of the bar, entered the seminary of St Sulpice in 1824, 
and was ordained priest in 1827. 


“Tt was in November 1830,” says Count Montalembert, “ that I 
saw him for the first time in the cabinet of the Abbé Lamennais, 
four months after a revolution which had appeared for a moment to 
confound in a common ruin the throne and the altar, and one month 
after the establishment of the journal [Avenir. That journal had 
for its motto, God and Liberty! It was the intention of its found- 
ers that it should regenerate catholic opinion in France, and seal 
its union with liberal progress. I hurried to take part in that work 
with the ardour of a youth twenty years of age, from the centre of 
Ireland, where I had first seen O’Connell at the head of a nation, 
whose invincible fidelity to the Catholic faith had survived three 
centuries of persecution, and whose religious emancipation had just 
been achieved by a free press and free speech.” 


At this time the Abbé Lamennais was nearly fifty years of 
age, and in the height of his reputation, the most famous and 
venerated of all the priests of France. The appearance of his 
younger coadjutor, the Abbé Lacordaire, is thus depicted : 


“ He was twenty-eight years of age; he was dressed as a lay- 
man—the state of Paris not then permitting priests to wear their 
clerical costume. His slender figure, his delicate and regular fea- 
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tures, his chiselled forehead, the already sovereign carriage of his 
head, his black and sparkling eye, an indescribable union of high 
spirit, elegance, and modesty in his whole appearance, were only 
the outward tokens of a soul which seemed ready to overflow, not 
merely in the free conflicts of public speaking, but in the effusions 
of intimate friendship, The brightness of his glance revealed at 
once treasures of indignation and of tenderness; it sought not 
merely enemies to combat and overthrow, but also hearts to win 
over and subdue. His voice, already so vigorous and vibrating, 
took often accents of infinite sweetness. Born to combat and to 
love, he already bore the stamp of the double royalty of soul and of 
talent. He appeared to me charming and terrible, as the type of 
enthusiasm for good, of virtue armed in defence of the truth. I 
saw in him one of the elect, predestinated to all that youth most 
desires and adores—genius and glory.” 


We have already mentioned l’ Avenir, the journal founded 
by the Abbé Lamennais, in which Count Montalembert and 
Lacordaire essayed their youthful strength in the futile attempt 
to unite Romanism and liberalism—a dead faith with a living 
spirit. That journal did indeed recommend radical changes 
in Church and State, changes which startled and appalled 
the head of the infallible Church. It demanded the enfran- 
chisement of the Church, the abolition of the budget of pub- 
lic worship, administrative decentralisation, the extension of 
electoral suffrage, liberty of the press, liberty of teaching, 
and liberty of association. It speedily provoked the violent 
opposition of the episcopate, and the Abbé Lamennais was 
denounced at Rome as a dangerous innovator, as the modern 
Savonarola. The daring freedom of the new journal soon also 
embroiled it with the French government; and on account of 
an intemperate attack, written by Lacordaire against Louis 
Philippe, he and the Abbé Lamennais were tried before a jury 
in January 183]. On this occasion Lacordaire pled the cause 
with equal eloquence and success, and both the accused were 

uitted. Encouraged by this success, the conductors of 
LT Avenir determined to concentrate all their energies on achiev- 
ing complete liberty of teaching, in spite of the efforts of 
the university to oppose it. They announced that three of 
their number would open in Paris a free school, and this an- 
nouncement was carried into effect in May 183]. Lacordaire 
delivered the inaugural discourse, and Count Montalembert 
became teacher of one of the classes. This bold attempt proved, 
however, unsuccessful. The new teachers were turned out by 
the police, their school was closed, and they themselves were 
tried before the Court of Peers, where they escaped with a fine 
of one hundred francs. On this, as on a former occasion, 
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Lacordaire distinguished himself by the eloquence and appro- 


priativeness of his defence. 

At that time, there were far fewer readers than at the present 
day ; and in spite of the novelty and boldness of its views, and 
the eloquence with which they were supported, ’ Avenir had 
only 3000 subscribers. It had also provoked the bitterest 
enmity from the party then in power, so that, after a stormy 
existence of thirteen months, its conductors determined to 
announce its suspension. This theydid in November 1831, at the 
same time stating that thethree principal editors would set out for 
Rome in order to bring before the pope the questions in dispute 
between them and their opponents, “promising beforehand,” 
says Count Montalembert, “an absolute submission to the pon- 
tiffs decision.” The idea of a journey to Rome originated with 
Lacordaire. The pope received the three pilgrims—Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire, and Count Montalembert—with much kind- 
ness, but carefully avoided making the slightest allusion to the 
matter which had brought them to Rome. They were kept 
waiting there in suspense for several months. But the effect 
of this prolonged residence was very different upon the three 
pilgrims in search of truth. Like Luther, Ulrich von Hutten, 
and many other great men, Lamennais was completely disen- 
chanted by the sight of the corruptions of Rome. His clear and 
strong vision saw in her but a corpse whichit was vain to attempt 
to resuscitate ; a conglomerate religion made up of Christianity 
— by Jewish symbolism, and degraded and sensualised 

y oriental and classical mythology and philosophy. Yet he 
hesitated long before he could make up his mind to deny his 
whole previous life, to forsake and repudiate what he had for- 
merly defended, to become an antagonist of the church of 
which he had formerly been the bulwark and the champion. 
And it required a years meditation and self-examination 
amidst the woods of his paternal domain of La Chesnaye, before 
he resolved, finally and for ever, to break with the Church of 
Rome. In a worldly point of view, he had everything to lose, 
nothing to gain, by the course which he pursued; and it 
required no ordinary courage, no small portion of the martyr- 
spirit, to act as he acted. Count Montalembert remained for 
a long time in doubt and disquietude, and ultimately consented 
to a complete and manana submission to the condemnation 
pronounced by the Church of Rome upon the doctrines taught 
in [TAvenir, only after a severe and protracted internal 
struggle. His friend Lacordaire had no such difficulties. His 
imagination had been vividly impressed by the imposing cere- 
monies and glorious traditions of the Romish Church, and he 
was pat at once to submit to it “sicut cadaver.” “The 


miseries, the infirmities,” says his biographer, “ inseparable 
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from the mingling of everything human with that which is 
divine did not escape his notice, but they seemed to him as 
if lost in the mysterious splendour of tradition and authority. 
He the journalist, the citizen of 1830, he the democratic liberal, 
had comprehended at the first glance, not only the inviolable 
majesty of the supreme pontificate, but its difficulties, its long 
and patient designs, its indispensable regard for men and things 
here below. The faith and the duty of the Catholic priest had 
at once elevated that noble heart above all the mists of pride, 
above all the seductions, all the temptations of talent, above all 
the intoxication of strife. With the penetration which faith 
and humility confer, he passed beforehand upon our preten- 
sions the judgment which has been ratified by time, that great 
auxiliary of the church and of truth. It was then, I venture 
to believe, that God marked him for ever with the seal of his 
grace, and that he gave him the assurance of the reward due 
to the invincible fidelity of a truly priestly soul.” 

With the suppression of l’Avenir and the journey to Rome, 
closes, in our opinion, by far the most interesting part of the 
life of Lacordaire. The man is thenceforward lost in the 
churchman, the active and inquiring intellect confined, if not 
extinguished, by the official religion. The Abbé Lamennais, 
the oldest and most famous of the three pilgrims to Rome, - 
alone refused to submit to the condemnation pronounced by 
the pope ; and in 1834, he made the breach between him and 
Rome irreconcilable by the publication of the famous Paroles 
dun Croyant, which produced a burst of enthusiasm from his 
friends and an ebullition of rage from his enemies. It was 
written in a single week amid the sylvan shades of La Ches- 
naye, but was the result of a year’s study and reflection. Its 
style is an imitation of that of the Bible, being written in 
verses, and in a kind of rythmical prose. The author exposes 
with great force and eloquence the a? deception of the 
doctrine of ive obedience, which he terms the greatest 
error since the seduction of the first woman by the serpent. 
The book was rapidly translated into most European engenen 
and its popularity and success roused the wrath of the Vatican, 
and it was denounced by the pope as a work “small in bulk but 
immense in perversity,” while its author was accused of an 
unbridled love of novelty, of neglect of the holy and apostolical 
traditions, and of maintaining vain and foolish doctrines con- 
demned by the Church. On the other hand, the Paroles d’un 
Croyant found many admirers and defenders in spite of the 
thunders of the Church, and an eminent French critic thus 
spoke of its author with special reference to this work: “ He 
has believed in himself in order the better to believe in God. 
He has been courageous, original, great, sublime, the only 
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riest in Europe.” The publication of this book afforded 
rdaire an opportunity of breaking a lance in defence of 
Rome against his former master, which he did by publishing 
Considérations sur le syst?me philosophique de M. Lamen- 
nais, a work which proved a total failure, and which even 
Count Montalembert is obliged to admit was not at all suecess- 
ful. In this volume, Lamennais is accused of placing the 
authority of the human race above that of the Church, of being 
the author of the vastest system of Protestantism that had yet 
appeared, and of having abandoned the authority of tradition 
in order to rest on that of reason. 

The journal /’Univers, since so well known for its ultra- 
montane principles, was established shortly after the journey 
to Rome ; and in 1833 and 1835, its direction was offered to 
Lacordaire, and refused by him. He also declined the offer of 
a professorship in the University of Louvain. “To speak and 
to write,” he says in a letter written at this period, “to live a 
solitary and studious life, such is the wish of my whole soul. 
However, the future will do me justice, and still more the 
judgment of God A man has always his hour; it is 
sufficient for him to wait, and do nothing against providence.” 
His hour was at hand. In the spring of 1833, he preached for 
the first time in the Church of St Roch, in Paris. He failed 
in his first attempt, like Sheridan, D’Israeli, Robert Hall, and 
many other men who afterwards became great orators. “I was 
— says Count Montalembert, “along with MM. Ampére, 

e Corcelles, and others, who must recollect the circumstances 


as well as myself. He failed completely ; and every one left, 
saying to himself, He is a man of talent, but he will never be 
a oe He himself thought so.” In the beginning of the 
following year, however, he was — to give lectures to the 


students in the College Stanislas, the humblest of the colleges of 
Paris, and here his former failure was recompensed by a great suc- 
cess, and his audience rapidly increased to 500 and 600. But his 
lectures were not approved of by the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
were ultimately stopped by the Archbishop of Paris, Shortly 
afterwards, however, the archbishop appointed Lacordaire to 
occupy the pulpit of Notre Dame, and to deliver the lectures 
which had been established for the benefit of the youth attend- 
_ing the schools of Paris. During the years 1835 and 1836, he 
delivered from that pulpit, to an immense and attentive audi- 
ence, fifteen lectures upon the church. “It may be affirmed,” 
says his biographer, “that if he has never fallen below, he has 
rarely su , except in his discourses at Toulouse in 1854, 
the splendour and solidity of that first series of discourses. M. 
de Quelen, who was present at all these sermons, and who, for 
the first time after the violence of which he had been the vic- 
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tim after the Revolution of July, found himself in ence of 
the multitude, was transported with a success which so nobly 
avenged him in associating him with the popularity of that 
dawning glory, One day, raising himself from his archiepisco- 
pal seat, before that immense auditory, he bestowed upon his 
young protégé the title of the new prophet.” 

The next phase in the career of Lacordaire is that in which 
he appears as the restorer of the Dominican order in France. 
In 1836, be resigned the office of preacher in Notre Dame, 
which he had filled with so much glory and applause, into the 
—_ of his bishop, and departed a second time on a journey 
to Rome. 


“T return to Rome,” he says in one of his letters, “ with the 
principal design of entering into the Dominican order, with the 
accessory design of re-establishing it in France, how and when it 
shall please God. I believe that this act is the event of my life, 
the result of all that God has previously done for me, the secret of 
his graces, of my trials and experiences. I am like a man who 
has acquired some credit, and who can apply it to something useful 
and generous. Without the past, I could do nothing; in continu- 
ing only the past, my life would not be proportioned to the grace 
which God has wrought in me. Pray for me, that he may give me 
the strength of which I have need, and that he may smooth down 
the difficulties which beset me.” 


More than twenty years afterwards, in a writing dictated 
from his deathbed, he thus assigns his reasgps for attempting 
to resuscitate monasticism in France :— 


“My long stay at Rome permitting me much leisure for reflec- 
tion, I examined myself, and I also studied the general wants 
of the church It then appeared to me, that since the 
destruction of the religious orders, she had lost the half of her 
strength. I saw at Rome the magnificent remains of these institu- 
tions, founded by the greatest saints, and there then sat upon the 
pontifical throne the successor of so many others, a monk from the 
illustrious cloister of Gregory the Great. History, still more expres- 
sive than the spectacle of ‘hae shewed me, beginning with the 
catacombs, that incomparable series of cells, monasteries, abbeys, 
houses of study and of prayer, scattered from the sands of the The- 
baid to the extremities of Ireland, and from the perfumed isles of 
Provence to the cold plains of Poland and Russia. She named to 
me St Anthony, St Basil, St Augustine, St Martin, St Benedict, St 
Columba, St Bernard, St Francis of Assissi, St Dominic, St Ignatius, 
as the patriarchs of these numerous families who had peopled the 
deserts, the forests, the towns, the plains, and even the seat of St 
Peter, with their heroic virtues. Under that luminous track, which 
is as the milky way of the church, I discerned as the creative prin- 
ciple the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, key-stones 
of the arch of the church, and of the perfect imitation of Jesus 
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It is in vain that corruption had, sometimes from 
one side, sometimes from the other, wasted these venerable institu- 
tions. . That corruption itself was only the withering of long virtues, 
as we see, in forests untouched by the axe, the trees that have 
flourished for centuries fall under the weight of a life that comes 
from too great a distance to resist the progress of decay. Could it 
be believed that the hour was come when we should no longer see 
these grand monuments of the faith, and these divine inspirations 
of the love of God and of man? Could it be believed that the 
blast of revolution, instead of being a passing vengeance for their 
errors, had been the sword and the seal of death? I could not 
believe it. All that God has made is immortal in its nature, 
and he no more suffers a virtue to perish in the world than a star 
in the firmament. I persuaded myself then, while walking about 
Rome, and praying to God in her Basilicas, that the greatest service 
that I could render Christianity in our days, was to do something for 
the resurrection of the religious orders.” 


We cannot help thinking that Lacordaire’s selection of the 
Dominican order was a somewhat unhappy one, especially when 
we consider the views which he held with regard to liberty of 
conscience, and the impropriety of the interference of the 
civil power for the punishment of heretics. St Dominic, the 
founder of the order, was the very incarnation of persecution. 
In 1198, he was sent by the Pope into the south of France 
to search out and punish heretics ; and when the Inquisition 
was established in 1233, Pope Gregory the 12th committed the 
task of discovering and extirpating heretics to the Domini- 
can friars, and we have never heard that they were accused of 
doing their work negligently. In that bloody and exterminat- 
ing war, in which Simon de Montfort and his crusaders were 
tempted by the Pope with offers of plenary indulgence, and 
promises of licence and plunder, to invade the south of France, 
where the opinions of the Albigenses had taken deep root, the 
Dominicans were especially distinguished by the atrocity of 
the cruelties they perpetrated or authorised. And it was chiefly 
owing to the blind fervour of their zeal, and the unsparing 
cruelty with which they carried out the papal commission 
against heretics, that the prosperity, the literature, the national 
existence of Provence, then the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive county in Europe, were arrested and overthrown. We 
cannot view the resuscitation of an order so founded and so 
distinguished—an order which has more crimes and cruelties 
to answer for than even the infamous sect of the assassins— 
as any title to fame, or any proof of devotion to aught beyond 
or above the false and artificial Christianity of Rome.* 


* Lecerf on Protestantism affirms that the religious orders have shed the 
blood of three millions of persons. 
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In 1840, after three years’ noviciate, Lacordaire took the 
vows of the order of St Dominic, and, in 1841, preached from 
the pulpit of the cathedral of Notre Dame, clad in the white 
robe of his order, which had not been seen in France for fifty 
years. From 1843, until the coup d'état of 1851, he continued 
to discharge the duties of preacher at Notre Dame. In 1847, 
he preached, in the cathedral church of Nancy, the funeral 
sermon of General Drouot, which many of his admirers consider 
the master-piece of his eloquence ; and in 1849, from the pulpit 
of Notre Dame, he pronounced the éloge of the Irish demagogue 
O'Connell. Count Montalembert devotes a chapter to the 
consideration of the characteristics of the eloquence of Lacor- 
daire. At the commencement of that chapter, he mentions 
that, from the date of his brilliant success at Notre Dame, the 
life of his hero was divided between the cloister and the pulpit, 
and he then proceeds to praise, in the highest terms, the way 
in which he fulfilled the strict rule of his order, and the auste- 
rities by which he macerated and subdued his body, which, we 
are told, he carried to such an extent that they had the effect 
of shortening his life. It is melancholy to find a man like 
Count Montalembert recounting these foolish, useless, and 
antichristian acts of self-mortification and penance, as one of 
his hero’s chief claims to the admiration of posterity. We 
have much greater pleasure in listening to his criticisms on 
the oratorical excellencies of the discourses of Lacordaire. He 
tells us that the richest treasures of his eloquence are to be 
found in the eight discourses delivered in 1846, which treat 
exclusively of our Saviour. He admits that there was an 
indescribable power and charm belonging to the speech of 
Lacordaire which is lost in his writings, and certainly we seek 
in vain among them for anything to justify the exaggerated 

raise heaped upon his discourses by his partial biographer. 
They are in general highly artificial in structure, and bear too 
evident marks of the care with which they have been studied. 
They are often trivial, almost puerile in thought, and deficient 
in solid reasoning, while the declamatory passages, the appeals 
to the passions and affections, in which they abound, are in 
many instances characterised by false taste, poverty of thought, 
and pomp of expression. We are too often asked to receive 
tinsel for gold, and the paltry mantle of the player for the 
velvet robe of the king. Count Montalembert, however, does 
not hesitate to class his hero with St Paul, St Bernard, and 
Bossuet, and describes the effect of his pulpit oratory in the 
following glowing terms :— ° 

“ But who shall restore us the lightning of that glance, the magic 
of that voice, the power of that gesture, ‘ which perfects speech.’ 
Who shall describe for us those surprises, those boldnesses and 
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those familiarities, those adventurous flights, in which a genius 
equally bold and self-assured seemed to disport itself, treading on 
the verge of the precipice without ever falling from it, and anon 
soaring to the highest heavens with a flight which Bossuet alone 
has surpassed in the French pulpit, which literally transported his 
audience, leaving them a prey to an emotion which only one word 
can express,—that word ravishment, so commonly abused, but which 
recalls in the Christian language the miraculous visions of St Paul : 
Quoniam raptus est in paradisum? Yes, like St Paul and his two 
glorious compatriots, St Bernard and Bossuet, that little Burgundian 
priest of our own days and country, has truly been a master of 
speech : Quoniam ipse erat dux vert. He has known the way to 
our hearts ; he has invaded them; he has taken them captive, has 
enchained them, not by that a and commonplace admira- 
tion which talent excites, but by that mysterious ascendant which 
belongs to human speech when it drinks from heavenly sources, 
when it becomes that sacerdotal eloquence which Lacordaire has 
carried to its height, of which he has known all the secrets.” . 

Count Montalembert affirms that even those who have never 
heard Lacordaire will discover, on perusing his published works, 
a combination of the accomplished writer ms the wonderful 
orator, although these works give but a faint reflection of the 
marvellous charm that attached to his improvisation. At the 
same time, he admits his fondness for declamation, the feeble- 
ness of his dialectic, the deficiency of his literary taste, and the 
shallowness and want of accuracy of his historical knowledge. 
Yet, with all these defects, he asserts that his has most surely 
been “ the most eloquent voice that has resounded in the Chris- 
tian pulpit since the days of Bossuet,” and that there is not a 
writer of our time who has left, or will leave behind him, pages 
superior, either in substance or in form, to some of those written 
by Lacordaire. We are not at all prepared to go this length ; 
and we do not think that the selected passages which Count 
Montalembert cites to prove the propriety of his encomiums, 
are by any means sufficient to justify them. We do not in- 
deed agree with an eminent French critic, M. Scherer, who says 
of Lacordaire, that he has not left, “in the whole course of his 
oratorical work, a single es which, on reading, we can 
pronounce eloquent, a single phrase which still occasions some 
emotion in our hearts.” But we certainly think that M. Scherer 
is not so much mistaken in the severity of his censure, as Count 
Montalembert in the extravagance of his praise. 

The political attitude of Lacordaire, and his opinions with 
regard to the Roman and Italian questions, furnish Count 
Montalembert with matter for an interesting chapter. His 
political career is admitted not to have been so remarkable for 
consistency and for sound judgment as his religious life. But 
his political errors never arose from any ignoble motive, any 
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sordid interest, any base jealousy. Lacordaire was a true but 
a moderate liberal, indifferent to dynastic interests and forms 
of government, but on the whole preferring a limited monarchy. 
The following passages, in which he expresses his views on 
modern society, will convey a tolerably adequate notion of his 
peculiar opinions :— 

“‘ What do we value in this modern epoch which commenced with 
the American revolution of 1776? We there value the ruin of 
three elements destructive of the Catholic Church, our eternal native 
country, to wit; absolutism, gallicanism, rationalism. We love the 
present time, because it saps the absolute power of princes, and 
raises up the soul crushed for three centuries by force. Without 
identifying ourselves with such or such acts of revolutions, we look 
on them as on a great justice of God, as on a tragedy where the 
liberation of the church is worked out, and through her the libera- 
tion of humanity; but that tragedy is confused in its details, a 
mixture of good and evil, presenting Robespierre beside Washington, 
M. Isambert beside M. de Mérode; and conscience continually 
stumbles in attempting rightly to estimate a thousand diverse ele- 
ments. It is chaos brooded over by the breath of the Holy Spirit; 
the fiat lux has not yet been heard. We further love the present 
time, because it grinds to powder the frightful spirit of gallicanism, 
that slow and secret schism which disunites while professing to 
knit together, which puts the demon at his ease, and conscience at 
peace. Finally, we love those terrible blows dealt to rationalism 
by its proved powerlessness to construct anything whatever. . . . We 
love the present then, in so far as it destroys the past, in so far as it 
appears tending towards a catholic future which shall liberate at 
once the church and the world; but we cannot identify ourselves 
with its acts. A politician can and ought to do so in the proper 
discharge of his duty; a priest, a man of the future, ought to keep 
himself like Moses on the mountain, raise up his hands for Israel, 
announce the truth to this nation, half free and half slaves, which 
sometimes elevates the golden calf, and sometimes prays at the gate 
of the tabernacle.” 


Count Montalembert imputes the errors which disfigured the 

litical conduct of Lacordaire, to his tendency towards that 
immoral and essentially revolutionary policy summed up in the 
maxim, that the end justifies the means. He did not indeed, 
like some modern reformers, maintain that the end is every- 
thing ; but when it appeared to him glorious and necessary, he 
was too apt to overlook or justify the injustice or violence which | 
had been made use of to attain it. He adhered to the Revolu- 
tion of 1832; and he associated himself with that group of 
fervent Catholics who believed that the Revolution of 1848 
was destined to inaugurate a new and better order of things, 
but he did not share in the honest and intemperate order with 
which, in the columns of [Ere nouvelle, they maintained the 
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solidarity of Christianity and democracy. He was elected a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, in whose ranks sat three 
bishops and twenty priests. But his parliamen careet 
lasted only ten days, during which he — twice, neither time 
with much success. On the 16th May, he resigned _ his seat, and 
on the 26th, retired from the editorship of U’Ere nouvelle, 
and went to seek solitude and repose in one of the French con- 
vents of the restored order of Dominicans. We have no inten- 
tion of impugning the purity of Lacordaire’s motives in 1848 ; 
but we certainly think that his conduct in giving in his adher- 
ence to that most lamentable, most unjustifiable, and most 
useless of revolutions, which deprived France of a limited and 
strictly constitutional monarchy, to plunge her into anarchy 
terminating in despotism, did very little credit either to the 
clearness of his vision or the soundness of his judgment. 

Lacordaire was in favour of the Italian wars of independence 
in 1848 and in 1859, for which a most needless apology is 
made by his biographer, who embraces the opportunity to 
make a fierce attack upon these great national movements, 
He denounces the covetousness of Piedmont, laments over the 
trials and perils of the holy see, and speaks of the unification 
of Italy as “that fata] utopia, invented by revolutionary des- 

tism, to alienate for ever the Italian cause from catholic 

earts.” As soon as the temporal power of the papacy was 

menaced, Lacordaire repudiated the cause of Italian independ- 
ence; and with his views of humanity as existing for the 
church, and not the church for humanity, we can scarcely 
wonder at his doing so. But the way in which he praises the 
conduct of Pius the Ninth, can only be accounted for by gross 
ignorance or wilful blindness. He is not ashamed to term the 
“Washington of Italy” that Pius who entered upon the path 
of reform, but refused to follow it out; who basely deserted 
the Italian cause in 1848-9, and would not permit the Roman 
troops to act against the Austrians ; who fled from Rome, and 
called to his aid the foreign arms of Austria, Spain, and France; 
and who was finally replaced upon the throne of the countr 
he had deluded, abandoned, and betrayed, by the aid of Punch 
bayonets, without whose support and protection bis present 
tenure of power would not be worth a week’s purchase. We 
should however state, that although Lacordaire was a thorough- 
going partisan of the temporal power of the pope, and repu- 
diated the idea of any terms or conditions being made with 
the head of the church, he was, at the same time, not blind to 
the numerous abuses and defects of the papal government, and 
admitted the necessity of “important modifications in the 
government of the Roman States,” 

After he had resigned his seat in the Constituent Assembly, 
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Lacordaire resumed his duties as preacher in Notre Dame; 
and during the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, delivered, to an 
immense audience, a series of discourses on the communion of 
man with God, on the fall and the restoration of man, and on 
the providential economy of the restoration. His last public 
appearance in Paris was a charity sermon preached at St Roch 
in February 1853. This discourse gave offence to the imperial 
government ; and Lacordaire, finding himself restricted in that 
freedom of speech of which he had been throughout life a 
steady and powerful defender, never again preached in Paris, 
But at Toulouse—the birthplace of St Dominic and the burial- 
place of St Thomas Aquinas—he delivered, in 1854, six dis- 
courses, which his biographer pronounces “the most eloquent, 
the most irreproachable of all.” Thereafter he accepted the 
direction of the School of Soréze; and to it, and to the 
government of the Dominican province of France, he devoted 
the remainder of his life. He succeded in making Soréze the 
most flourishing seminary in the south of France. It was there 
that he commenced these “Letters on the Christian Life,” 
which he did not live to finish ; there he received the distin- 
guished honour of being elected a member of the French 
Academy ; and there he died, in the winter of 1861, after a 
long and painful malady, endured with Christian patience and 
fortitude. His last words were, “Mon Dieu! ouvrez moi, 
ouvrez moi!” - 

We have already, at considerable length, assigned our reasons 
for differing from many of the views and opinions contained in 
this interesting volume, whose glow with the warmth, 
and tenderness, and natural partiality of a life-long friendship ; 
and therefore—although we cannot agree in the exaggerated 
estimate which Count Montalembert has formed of the verdict 
which posterity will pronounce on the character and genius of 
his hero—we have the less hesitation in closing our sketch of 
his career in the Count’s own picturesque and eloquent lan- 
guage -— 

“ And now what will remain of him upon this earth? I have 
said, and I believe, that his glory will soar to a very great height 
in a distant future. But between this and then, who knows? It 
will undoubtedly happen to him as has happened to all those who 
have more than others influenced the action of their time, and who 
have impressed upon it the stamp of their writings or of their 
speech. It will happen to him as has happened to greater than 
him, to Dante, to Shakespeare, to Corneille; the verdict of his age 
will not be entirely received by succeeding ages. Certain phases 
of his talent will be anew contested; certain forms of his eloquence 
will grow old. The ideas, the passions, the strifes which have 
moved him, will appear superannuated or insignificant. The im- 
mortal truths of the religion which he defended, assailed by new 
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enemies or compromised by new follies, will demand new proofs 
and new champions. Its foundations, already threatened by cupi- 
dity, will perhaps be delivered over by treachery to persecution and 
destruction. But what neither time, nor man’s injustice, nor ‘ the 
treasons of glory’ shall ever deprive him of, is the grandeur of his 
character, the honour of having been the most manly, the most 
strongly-tempered, the most heroic soul of our time; of having 
undertaken and practised, better than any one before bim, that in- 
dispensable alliance of faith and of liberty which alone can restore 
modern society; of having united to so much strength and brilliancy 
the intimate tenderness and the soft melancholy which move and 
attract more than genius. He will always he, as when alive, still 
more loved than admired; and no one will ever contemplate that 
free and intrepid figure without a rising tear,—that humble, in- 
voluntary tear, which is the seal of real glory and of true love. 
When I look for a greater, a more eloquent than him, I can think 
only of Bossuet; and when I open Bossuet I find a sentence which 
sums up the life of our friend, I see it all glorious ‘ with that divine 
lustre which is within us, and where we discover, as in a globe of 
light, the immortal charm of honour and of virtue.’” 





Art. IV.—D6llinger on “ The Church and the Churches.” 


The Church and the Churches ; or, The Pa and the Temporal Power : 
An Historical and Political Review. By Dr Détumcer. Translated, 
with the author's permission, by W1tu1am Bernarp MacCasg. Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett. 


For considerably more than a quarter of a century the author 
of “The Church and the Churches” has occupied a very dis- 
tinguished place among Roman Catholic theologians. Born at 
Bamberg in 1799, and educated at Wiirzburg, Déllinger soon 
meatal notice as a young man of superior talents ; and, after 
serving for some years as a curate in Franconia, he was ap- 
pointed a professor in connection with the Ecclesiastical Semi- 
nary at Aschaffenberg. In 1826, his earliest work, entitled 
“The Doctrine of the Eucharist in the First Three Centuries,” 
made its appearance ; and, in the same year, he became a 
member of the Faculty of Theology in the new University of 
Munich. Since that period his numerous publications attest 
at once his wonderful diligence, his zeal as an advocate of the 
Romish system, his eloquence, and his extensive erudition. 
Nor has he confined his attention to the duties of a professor’s 
chair, and to the quiet walks of theological literature. He has 
been long known on the Continent as one of the leaders of the 
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Ultramontane party, and has signalised himself by his activity 
as a politician, as well as by his labours as adivine. From 
1845 to 1847 he represented the University of Munich in the 
Bavarian Chambers; and in 1848, when elected a deputy to 
the national parliament, he is said to have framed the cele-* 
brated definition of “ The Relations between Church and State” 
which was carried at Frankfort, and afterwards nominally 
adopted both at Vienna and Berlin. In 1847, he was deprived of 
his professorship, and consequently of his seat as a member of 
the Bavarian legislature ; for the ministers raised to power by 
Lola Montez dreaded his ability and influence. In 1849, he 
was restored to his professorial chair, and he has since devoted 
himself with singular assiduity to literary pursuits. The pro- 
gress of the recent revolution in Italy has been watched by 
him with intense concern; and when the throne of the sovereign 
pontiff began er to totter to its fall, he deemed it 
expedient to e to a request presented to him, and to give 
two public lectures in Munich, with a view, as it would seem, to 
prepare the minds of Roman Catholics for the fall of the papal 
monarchy. These lectures attracted great attention at the 
time of their delivery ; reports of them were circulated in tens 
of thousands through the medium of the newspapers ; and the 
impression they produced was extensive and profound. All 
felt that one of the great questions of the day had been taken 
up by one of the master spirits of Romanism, and all were 
anxious to know what Dr Dollinger had to say on the subject. 
His lectures were, of course, variously received, and led to much 
favourable, as well as unfavourable, criticism. The author has 
appended them‘to the volume before us, and they may be 
regarded as the starting-point of his present publication. 
Though Dr Déllinger has not expressly mentioned the design 
of this volume, the cause of its appearance is sufficiently 
obvious. The peculiar position of the pope may well create 
unpleasant doubts in thoughtful minds in reference to the 
Church of which he is the visible representative; and our 
author has written this work to reassure waverers, and to 
inspire fresh confidence in the divine authority of Romanism. 
The condition of the pontiff must ever be a matter of much 
interest to all his sincere adherents. He has acted as a tem- 
ral potentate for upwards of a thousand years; and when 
fis kingly dignity is imperilled, no wonder that those who look 


up to him as their spiritual chief are inspired with the deepest 
solicitude. The pope is the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, not as a picture stands at the top of the page of an 
illustrated magazine, or as an ornament surmounts a pillar, 
but as the head stands related to the man, or as the brain 
forms a part of the human organism. According to the ideas 
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for the destruction of the ecclesiastical head would inevitably and 
immediately prove fatal to the ecclesiastical body. But though 
Dr Déllinger believes that the loss of the sovereignty of Rome 
‘would be a sad calamity to the Church, and that it might 
interfere with the personal independence of the successor of 
Peter, he is careful to assure his readers that it would not 
affect the rights or prerogatives of the pope as the chief ruler 
of Christendom. In his lectures at Munich, he distinctively 
proclaimed that the temporal power of the bishop of Rome is 
of comparatively modern origin. “Unquestionably,” said he, 
“the papacy is older than the States of the Church ; the 
Roman idene have been from all time chief shepherds of 
the Church ; but in later ages only have they become temporal 
princes. The Roman see subsisted seven centuries without 


of strict Romanists, the Church could not exist without the pope; 
y 


ea in sovereignty a single village. And even after the | 


e donations of the Frankish kings, and that the emperor 
had laid the foundation for a State of the Church, centuries 
had still to pass away before the pope came into quiet posses- 
sion and actual administration of the land in its subsequent 
extent. In Rome itself the popes’ power was long disputed ; 
they were frequently and for a long time compelled to leave 
their city, and to prefer having their residence in Viterbo, 
Anagni, Orvieto ; or they were necessitated to pass the Al 
and seek elsewhere an asylum, most frequently in France. 4 
the fourteenth century there came no pope to Italy for nearly 
seventy years. The court (Curia) resided in Avignon. In 
fact, it was not till the time of Leo X., about 350 years ago, 
that the popes held quiet possession of the State, with its three 
million of inhabitants.” (“The Church and the Churches,” 

. 457.) 
Pe The Church and the Churches” is the production of an 
earnest, vigorous, and learned polemic. If we cannot adopt 
his conclusions, we cannot but admire his eloquence, his acute- 
ness, and the extent of his information. It must be interesting 
to British Protestants to know that there is a Roman Catholic 
professor at Munich who is intimately acquainted with their 
religious history ; who can tell, as well as any of their own 
writers, of the Broad Churchmen, the High Churchmen, and 
the Evangelicals of the English Establishment ; who can dis- 
course fluently of Wesleyans, Calvinistic Methodists, Free 
Churchmen, Ulster Presbyterians, Quakers, and Plymouth 
Brethren ; who can relate the doings of the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon ; who has studied Mann’s “ Census of Religious Wor- 
ship,” and who has heard of Spurgeon, “ the greatest favourite 
among the preachers of the day, who proclaims the purest 
Calvinism.” Dr Dollinger is equally conversant with the reli- 
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ious condition of Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and the 

nited States of America. We cannot, indeed, undertake to 
vouch for his correctness in details; we shall have occasion to 
shew, in the progress of this article, that his statements are 
sometimes ludicrously inaccurate ; but he has been led astray 
by false guides, and we freely acquit him of any intentional 
misrepresentation. Though his animadversions on the ecclesi- 
astical denominations he describes may not commend themselves 
to our approval, they are not altogether unworthy of considera- 
tion ; for they often contain a certain amount of truth, and, as 
indicative of the views entertained of various forms of Protest- 
antism by a highly-gifted Romanist, they possess a peculiar 
value. 

Though Dr Dollinger has passed over, in suspicious silence, 
many points which fairly presented themselves to his notice in 
this “ Historical and Political Review,” we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that, on more than one occasion, his confessions are 
remarkably full and candid. He not only attests the extreme 
corruption of the Church at the time of the Reformation, but 
even goes on to affirm that Protestantism has rendered sub- 
stantial service to the cause of Christianity. 


“We must admit,” says he, “that the anxiety of the German 
nation to see the intolerable abuses and scandals in the church 
removed was fully justified; and that it sprang from the better 
qualities of our people, and from their moral indignation at the 
desecration and corruption of holy things, which were degraded to 
selfish and hypocritical purposes. We do not refuse to admit that 
the great separation, and the storms and sufferings connected with 
it, were an awful judgment upon Catholic Christendom, which clergy 
and laity had but too well deserved—a judgment which has had an 
improving and salutary effect. The great intellectual conflict has 
purified the European atmosphere, has impelled the human mind 
on to new courses, and has promoted a rich, scientific, and literary 
life. Protestant theology, with its restless spirit of inquiry, has 
gone along by the side of the Catholic, exciting and awakening, 
warning, and vivifying ; whilst every exalted Catholic theologian 
will readily admit that he owes much to the writings of Protestant 
scholars.” (Pp. 17, 18.) 


The time was when Romish writers poured unmingled abuse 
on Luther, and when they could discover no redeeming feature 
in his character. Dr Dollinger has no sympathy with this 
style of vituperation. He gives vent to his feelings in the 
following eloquent eulogy on the father of German Protest- 
antism :— 

“ Within the mind of a German man, and that man the greatest 
of his age, did the Protestant doctrine spring up. Before the supe- 
riority and creative energy of that one mind did the aspiring active 
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rtion of the nation humbly and trustingly bend the knee! In 
estat that union of strength and intellect—they recognised their 
master; they lived in his thoughts—he appeared te them as the 
hero in whom the nation, with all its characteristics, was incorpo- 
yated. They admired him, they gave themselves over to him, 
because they perceived in him their country’s most potential, 
powerful self; because it was their feelings that he expressed more 
clearly, more eloquently, and with greater power than they would 
themselves have been able to give utterance to them. Thus has 
Luther’s name become for Germany not merely the name of a dis- 
tinguished man—he is himself the very core and kernel of a period 
of national life—the centre of a new circle of ideas, the most con- 
densed expression of that religious and ethical mode of thought 
peculiar to the German mind, and from whose mighty influence 
even those who resisted it could not themselves wholly withdraw.” 
(P. 267.) 


Even in a case where the peculiar claims of his Church are 
immediately concerned, Dr Déllinger makes a concession which 
must be considered extraordinary, as emanating from a papal 
controversialist. Whilst he contends that the Lord “planted 
the institution of the infant church in the central point, at 
Rome,” he grants that the historical evidences in support of 
the early claims of the papacy are almost invisible. “There” 
(at Rome), says he, “it silently grew—occulto velut arbor 
aevo: and in the oldest time it only shewed itself forth on 
peculiar occasions” (p. 42). We presume that he here refers to 
the pretensions advanced by Victor in the Easter controversy 
at the close of the second century, and to the threat of Stephen, 
about sixty years afterwards, to excommunicate those churches 
which refused to adopt his views as to the rebaptism of here- 
tics. If so, hisallusions are singularly unfortunate, as, on both 
these occasions, the claims of the Italian bishop were indig- 
nantly scouted by the church catholic. 

Our readers are not, however, to infer from these statements 
that the author of “The Church and the Churches” is some 
half-hearted Romanist. With all his apparent liberality, he is 
a staunch adherent of the so-called see of St Peter ; and though 
he is quite prepared to admit the existence of abuses in its ad- 
ministration, he regards what may be designated the Catholic 
system as the perfection of beauty. The extinction of the pope 
is an idea which he cannot even entertain ; for he believes that 
the spiritual authority of the pontiff is stable as the earth itself, 
“One thing,” says he, “is certain, amidst all wrecks, one insti- 
tution will remain erect, will constantly emerge from the flood 
of revolution—for it is indestructible, immortal—it is the chair 
of St Peter” (p. 470). Impressed with this conviction, he is 
firmly persuaded that the dangers which presently beset the 
eae see will soon pass away: but, rome” a they be of longer 
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continuance than he apparently anticipates, he infers that 
political convulsions of portentous magnitude are approaching. 
According to his views, should “the pope be despoiled of his 
landed possessions, one of three eventualities will assuredly 
come to pass: either the loss of the Papal States is only tem- 
porary, and the territory will revert, after some intervening 
casualties, in its entirety or in part, to its rightful sovereign: ; 
or providence will bring about, by ways unknown to us, and 
combinations which we cannot divine, a state of things in which 
the object, namely, the independence and free action of the 
papal see, without those means which have hitherto sufficed for 
it; or lastly, we are approaching great catastrophes in Europe 
—a collapse of the whole edifice of existing socia al order—events 
of which the downfall of the Papal States 1 18 only the precursor, 
or, as it may be said, the Job’s messenger” (p. 3). 

In the work before us, Dr Dollinger, in the first place, makes 
some general observations on the respective merits of Popery 
and Protestantism, and then proceeds to describe more pat- 
ticularly the present condition of the religious communities 
unconnected with the Church of Rome. After noting down, so 
carefully as he has done, almost all that can be said to the pre- 
judice of the Greek Church and her Russian daughter, of 
Lutherans and Calvinists, of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Independents, we submit that he should have 
furnished as fully the other side of the account, and exhibited 
in the same severe style of criticism the present condition of 
Romanists in the British Isles and America, France and Austria, 
Spain and Italy. A notice of the murders recently perpetrated 
by Irish papists in Tipperary, and by brigands in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, should not, {- fairness, have been withheld from 
his readers, After dwelling on the divisions and jealousies of 
Protestant sects, he was bound, in common justice, when com- 
paring the Church and the Churches, to tell also of the divisions 
and jealousies of the secular and regular clergy, of Franciscans 
and Dominicans, Jesuits and Augustinians. But, in reference 
= such matters, he maintains an unbroken reticence. The 

y= government of the Roman bishop is the only topic of 
the kind on which he appears disposed to speak freely. The 
mal-administration of the papal court has become so notorious, 
and has contributed so much to its present embarrassment, that 
it could not be ignored. Dr Dollinger concurs in the confession 
of an eminent writer, that in the last century, “with the ex- 
ception of Turkey, the country beyond all others the worst 
governed was that of the Papal States.” There is, as he admits, 
an increasing conviction among the people, “ that they live 
under a pure despotism ;” and he acknow that the papal 
see, “on its political side,” has “presented the melancholy 
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spectacle of the weakest, most helpless government in all 

urope ; and one, too, only able to maintain itself by the double 
prop of foreign powers and their bayonets” (p. 459). He com- 
plains that priests continue “to discharge the functions of 
treasury clerks, or police directors, and to conduct the business 
of the lottery ;” and he informs us that, by its encouragement 
of the lottery, the papal court has long “ nurtured and incited 
the rage for gambling” (p. 403). 

In an early chapter on “The Church and Civil Freedom,” 
our author discusses the history of most of the Protestant states 
since the time of Luther, and attempts adroitly to parry the 
objection that Romanism is the friend of despotism. Whilst 
in this portion of the work he shews an intimate acquaintance 
with the political movements throughout Europe for the last 
three hundred years, his reasoning is superficial and one-sided, 
displaying rather the skill of a rhetorician than the serene 
wisdom of a Christian philosopher. The following are the con- 
clusions which he deduces from his review :— 


“On the whole, it appears, as a fitting inference from the domestic 
history of each country, that wherever the Reformation produced one 
united State Church, it acted prejudicially on civil liberty; that 
such States retrograded on the political path in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; and that it is only where Protestantism did 
not attain to absolute supremacy, in the form of a State Church, but 
where a considerable portion of the population remained catholic, 
while another formed various religious communities, that there arose, 
from the collisions and limitations thereby occasioned, a ter 
measure both of civil and political freedom” (pp. 120, 121). 


As the most influential Protestant States, with Great Britain 
at their head, belong to the class in which, as Dr Dollinger 
tells us, the reformed faith “has not attained to absolute 
supremacy,” and produced one united Established Church, it 
follows, according to his own shewing, that, on the whole, the 
movement commenced by Luther has been the harbinger of “a 
greater measure both of civil and political freedom.” And we 
believe he has quite failed to prove that, in any case, it has 
been —_ detrimental to the interests of public liberty. The 
examples he has adduced on the other side appear to us utterly 


inconclusive. It so happens that, in the sixteenth and seven- - 


teenth centuries, Sweden and Denmark enjoyed little of the 
advantages of constitutional government ; but we believe that, 
in the century preceding, their condition was still worse ; for 
then they were in a state of almost perpetual anarchy. The 
succession to the crown was frequently disputed ; the posses- 
sions of the Romish hierarchy were enormous ; their nce 
was intolerable ; and it was no uncommon thing to see a bishop 
raising an army and waging war against his sovereign. Dr 
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Dollinger must acknowledge that the Reformation put an end 
to these episcopal rebellions, and in so far contributed to pro- 
mote social order and p rity. The additional authority 
subsequently gained by the king was more apparent than real, 
as it simply enabled him to grapple effectively with the over- 
grown power of the nobility, and to diffuse among the body of 


the people a larger measure of general comfort. Nor has Dr 
Dollinger convinced us that the lower classes in Germany were 
more oppressed after, than before, the Tise of Protestantism. 
Every one has heard of the Peasants’ war in that country about 
the beginning of the Reformation, when the tillers of the soil, 
maddened by the horrid oppression under which they had long 
groaned, rose up in immense masses, and, after tremendous 
carnage, were with difficulty subdued. They have since surely 
made vast progress in the way of personal comfort and inde- 
pendence. The history of Protestantism triumphantly demon- 
strates that spiritual freedom is the sure forerunner of an 
extension of political liberty ; and that, where the teachings 
of the Bible are most highly appreciated, the government of 
the country rests on the safest and best foundation. Romish 
States are greatly indebted to their Protestant neighbours even 
for the amount of social privileges they enjoy. popery 
continued to rule rampant over Europe, its inhabitants never 
would have known the blessings of a free press and a free par- 
liament. The importance of the instruction conveyed to other 
nations — exhibition of the advantages of these institutions 
in Great Britain, cannot well be estimated. Norcan Dr Dollin- 
er hope to recommend Romanism to intelligent Englishmen 
iy the assertion, that they may thank “the church for the 
agna Charta of 1215.” This statement, so often made by the 
advocates of the papacy, has been as often shewn to be fallacious. 
The primate of Canterbury, no doubt, assisted the barons in 
obtaining that palladium of British liberty: but it is well 
known that the pope interfered, pronounced the Charter void, 
and threatened the patriotic archbishop with excommunication. 
If we are to believe Dr Déllinger, “historically nothing is 
more untrue than the assertion, that the Reformation was a 
movement for freedom of conscience” (p. 65). We acknowledge 
that the Reformers carried out of the Church of Rome too much 
of those principles of intolerance which they had been taught 
by her; but withal, when they left her communion, they 
practically asserted the right of thinking for themselves. And 
though the attention of the Protestant Churches was primarily 
directed to questions more directly relating to the eternal 
interests of man, they soon began to enunciate, in their con- 
fessions, those great truths which are the seeds of civil freedom. 
When the Westminster divines declared that “God alone is 
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Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines 
and commandments of men which are in anything contrary to 
his word, or beside it, in matters of faith or worship,”* they 
asserted a principle which popery has persistently refused to 
recognise; and, though they have themselves been charged 
with intolerance, they have here proclaimed the true theory of 
religious liberty. Dr Dollinger affirms that “the first who 
were in earnest about religious freedom, and who really placed 
the two religions on an equality, were the Catholic Englishmen 
who, towards the middle of the seventeenth century, founded 
the colony of Maryland, under the leadership of Lord Balti- 
more” (p. 67). This position appears scarcely to tally with 
another, advanced previously by our author, to the effect that 
“in Catholic countries compulsion was exercised to eject Pro- 
testantism, which had found its way into them, and to restore 
the unanimity of the Church ; and Catholic princes willingly 
appealed to a right invented at the Reformation by the Pro- 
testants, in order thus to overcome it in their own territories, 


with a weapon offered to them by their adversaries, and which . 


was declared by them to be legitimate” (p. 61) ; for if compul- 
sion was unknown before the establishment of Protestantism, 
we do not well see why Lord Baltimore and his friends should 
be complimented as “ the first who were in earnest about reli- 
gious freedom.” The credit due to this Roman Catholic noble- 
man, who in 1634 founded the colony of Maryland, has been 
aye. over-rated ; as we believe that, under the circumstances, 

e could not have secured more than ecclesiastical equality for 
himself and his fellow-emigrants. The charter under which 
he acted was granted to him by Charles I., a Protestant king ; 
and he might have endangered his whole scheme had he 
ventured before the eyes of a Protestant nation, — im- 
pregnated with Puritanism, to set up a system of Romish 
ascendancy. The Baptist Roger Williams, who in 1636 settled 
at Providence, far excelled the Roman Catholic peer in the 
liberality of his principles. According to the constitution of 
Maryland, no one within the province “ professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ” was to be “in any way troubled, molested, or 
discountenanced, for his or her religion, or in the free exercise 
thereof ;” but at Providence, Jews and Pagans, as well as others, 
were admitted to the privileges of American citizenship. We 

rotest, however, altogether against the views propounded by 

r Déllinger as to the history of religious liberty. The prin- 
ciples of toleration were acknowledged and acted on in the Low 
Countries before the end of the sixteenth century ; as, according 
to the terms of the compact known as the “ Union of Utrecht,” 
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concluded in 1579, by those who threw off the yoke of Philip IL, 
the provinces, with the exception of Holland and Zealand, were 
at liberty “to countenance the Protestant religion, or the 
Catholic, or both, as they judged expedient ;” and, even in 
Holland and Zealand, where the Protestant worship alone was 
to be publicly celebrated, pensions were to be given to the 
popish clergy who had lost their support in consequence of the 
ecclesiastical revolution.* 

When Dr Déllinger speaks of “the principle of religious per- 
secution” as “ deeply seated in the very blood of the professors 
of the new doctrine” (p. 69), and when he describes Catholic 
princes who expelled nonconformists from their territories as 
exercising “a right invented at the Reformation by the Pro- 
testants,” we cannot but think that his zeal as a controversialist 
has blinded his eyes as an historian. His own admissions, 
made elsewhere in this volume, attest the groundlessness of 
these representations. He tells, for example, of a gloomy sect, 
with Gnostic doctrines, which appeared in the eleventh century, 
and of which “not one obdurate member was permitted to 
live f” (p. 63). He adds, “ Gradually it became THE RULE, that 
a falling off from the faith, and the diffusion of unecclesiastical 
doctrines, should be regarded as a crime worthy of death” 
(p. 63, 64). He has thus exactly depicted the legislation of 
the Fourth General Council of Lateran, held A.D, 1215 ; as that 
assembly promised to Catholics who undertook “to aye 
heretics by force of arms,” the same indulgence ted to those 
who took part in the crusades to Palestine. e can reconcile 
the statements of Dr Déllinger on this subject only by suppos- 
ing him to mean that, whilst, before the Reformation, Romanists 
punished non-conformists with death, Protestants invented the 
plan of sending them into banishment. Whether he will accept 
of this explanation, it is not for us to determine; but he can 
never set aside the plain facts that, when Luther appeared, 
death was the punishment of heresy—that toleration has sprung 
up among the professors of the reformed faith—and that they 
have always been its most stedfast and distinguished advocates. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century, religious liberty was , 
unknown. In the western Church, Popery, “ drunken with the 
blood of the saints and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,” 
reigned without a rival. The bishop of Rome had instigated 
the preaching of crusades against the Albigenses and Waldenses ; 
cities had been reduced to heaps of desolation; and Bae Gicom 
of good subjects had been butchered. John Huss been 
burned alive by order of the Council of Constance; and the 





* Watson’s my Me book xv. 
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Inquisition, reconstructed and enlarged, had been carrying on 
a system of tyranny to which there is no parallel in the annals 
of the world. All this had been done under papal sanction ; 
and, with such transactions before his eyes, we greatly marvel 
to find Dr Dillinger endorsing the affirmation, that “the princi- 
le of persecuting and oppressing persons of a different opinion 
never been a dogma of the Church” (pp. 76, 77). 

We do not mean to accompany our ma in his review of 
the state of all the Churches unconnected with Rome ; but we 
cannot withhold from our readers some account of his criticisms 
on the Protestantism of England, Scotland, and America. His 
blunders are occasionally rather startling ; but when we con- 
sider that he produces such authorities as Mr Maurice and the 
Saturday Review, we need not wonder that he is so egre- 
giously mistaken. The following description of the English 

stablishment may be given as a fair specimen of his accu- 
racy :— 

“The intellectual classes belong almost exclusively to the State 
Church ; and it scarcely ever happens that a man of eminence pro- 
fesses himself a member of any dissenting body. . . . The clergy 
of the Episcopal Church themselves proceed from the higher classes, 
and are by relationship and marriage intimately connected with them; 
it is only very seldom that clergymen of the Church have sprung 
from the lower orders; and whoever does not belong by birth and 
connection to the privileged classes, generally finds the door of 
ecclesiastical preferment closed against him. ... The son of a 
family of the lower order might perhaps attain to the position of a 
curate, but there is no Christian country where the poor and humble 
are so much excluded from the higher schools and educational 
establishments, and thereby, of course, from the Church and the 
service of the State, as in England.” 


“Before the Reformation, no closed pews were allowed in the 
churches ; the space belonged to the whole congregation ; and high 
and low were mingled together when they prayed. With Protest- 
antism, however, pews, or boxes, obtained an entrance—pews 
furnished with all comforts, in which the rich and great can remain 
completely apart and separated from the common people.” 


“ The clergy of the Established Church, evangelicals and high 
churchmen, are certainly the only clergy in the world who ‘ give 
every deceased person to the grave,’ let him have lived how he may, 
let him be even a Catholic or a Dissenter, in the ‘sure and certain 
hope of a blessed resurrection.’ There can hardly be a more dis- 
tinct declaration that, after all, belonging to the Church, taking 
part in her services, and using her means of salvation, can be a 
matter of no consequence.”—(Pp. 144, 153, 164.) 


Its best friends will acknowledge that the English Establish- 
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ment is at present rather too much of an aristocratic institu- 
tion; but the account here given of it is unquestionably 
exaggerated. Though a considerable number of its cle 
belong to families of distinction, it is well known to those who 
have turned their attention to this department of ecclesiastical 
statistics, that many of them are of very humble parentage ; 
and there is certainly no law which prevents the son of a poor 
man from entering a university, and gaining academic honours. 
Neither can it be said with truth that dissenting pastors and 
their people belong exclusively to the unintellectual classes ; 
for, not to speak of living preachers, it will scarcely be denied 
that Robert Hall, and some of his non-conforming contempo- 
raries, had, in point of mental calibre, very few peers in Eng- 
land. Certain ministers of the Establishment, some of them 
justly suspected of Ro uanising tendencies, have of late fre- 
— asserted that “ preserved pews” are the fruits of 
rotestantism ; but it can be shewn that the obnoxious a 

ment had made its appearance long before the Reformation. 
As early as the reign of Henry VII. there were complaints 
made that “the parishioners were not able to have their stand- 
ing-room on account of these seats.”* And, according to an 
authority which Dr Dollinger has quoted, there were no seats 
in some of the churches belonging to the Scottish Establish- 
ment at the close of the last century.t If the want of pews is 
a sure index of spiritual prosperity, religion must have been 
in a very flourishing state in some of the rural districts of 
North Britain about sixty years ago. The remarks on the 
burial service, in the concluding portion of the above extract, 
are well worthy of serious consideration ; and we trust that 
they may attract the notice of Lord Ebury, and the other mem- 
bers of the Church of England who are seeking for Liturgic 
revision, 

Our author represents the Dissenting interest in South Bri- 
tain as at present “ flourishing and vigorous.” He evidently 
considers Richard Baxter as the most eminent of English theo- 
logians, and again and again reminds his readers, that this 
divine differed essentially from his brethren as to the article 
of a standing or a falling Church. Could the good pastor of 
Kidderminster have foreseen that the time would come when 
he would be so highly extolled by an Ultramontane professor 
of theology, we are inclined to think he would have felt that 
he p himself in rather a false position by some of his 
aphorisms on justification; and he certainly never imagined 
that they compromised in any way the great principles of Pro- 





* See Sandford’s Bampton Lecture for 1861, p. 828. 
t Cunningham’s History of the Church of Scotland, vol ii. p. 586. 
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testantism. Dr Dollinger takes care not to state the peculiar 
views of this celebrated English Puritan, and quite over-esti- 
mates the extent to which they deviated from the sentiments 
of his co-religionists. John Wesley has the honour of being 
described as, “ next to Baxter, the most important man whom 
Protestant England has produced” (p. 179); but the author of 
“The Church and the Churches” does not compliment our 
English Methodists when he says, that “they are accustomed 
to place the essence of religion in the strongest possible excite- 
ment of feeling, and an imaginary certainty of grace and sal- 
vation” (p. 181). He more correctly delineates the Plymouth 
Brethren as a sect exhibiting “a rejuvenated and modified 
Quakerdom,” “distinguished chiefly by negations ;” with “no 
confession formula,” “no church organisation,” and “no Sab- 
bath according to the English fashion” (p. 185). 

The remarks on the state of Scotch Presbyterianism, con- 
tained in “The Church and the Churches,” constitute not the 
least extraordinary part of this remarkable volume. We can 
afford space for only a few quotations : 


“ Whilst Protestantism in the Netherlands has produced so 
abundantly a theological literature, Scotch Calvinism, although, b 
similarity of language, brought under the operation of rich Englis 
literature, has yet remained sterile; and has, in its spiritual poverty 
and lethargy, contented itself with very few, and very poor, pro- 
ductions—a fact the more surprising, when occurring amongst a 
people so intellectually gifted. Gross ignorance in theological mat- 
ters had always been a striking feature of the Scotch preachers. 
Burnet, even in his time, makes the remark. Since the Reforma- 
tion, Scotland has had, in fact, only two important theologians, 
Robert Leighton and Forbes; and both belonged to the Episcopal 
Church, and were themselves bishops. . . . The official catechism 
makes it the duty of every Scotch Christian to examine what he 
has heard in sermons by the Holy Scriptures. Had this duty really 
been performed, by only a small number, ecclesiastical divisions 
would naturally have become much greater than they have been, 
. - » The sect system did not originate in the Scotch soil, but was 
rather dragged in upon it from England. ‘The great secession of 
the preceding century took place, not on account of doctrines, but 
by reason of the constitution and position of the civil power.” 


“ There is, in fact, a solid chain of belief, with which the Calvin- 
istic system, as it is fixed in the Westminster Confession, has 
encircled the minds of men. [Ever since the people have been 
taught to measure the value of a religion according to the amount 
of confidence it affords, it is but natural that the Calvinist should 
be still more firmly convinced of the excellence of his dogma than 
the Lutheran, since the problem as to which affords the higher 
degree of tranquilising confidence is here solved.” 
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“ According to the statement of Maurice, the mechanical, fatal- 
istic doctrine of the American Jonathan Edwards, a doctrine which 
relegates all human freedom and self-determination to the sole will 
of God as affecting all things, has gaired great influence in Scot- 
land. This influence, according to Maurice, is connected with 
materialism, which is very widely spread in that country. That the 
old Scotch Calvinistic faith is, however, lost to the Scotch Church, 
is, according to his testimony, the view of every intelligent man in 
the country. In such a state of things, a scientific theology in 
Scotland is not to be thought of... . It is only by an entire 
absence of theology that the three Presbyterian communities can 
maintain their existence. 

“In the Jewish rigidity of the observance of the Sabbath, the 
Scotch Calvinists endeavour to surpass even their English co-reli- 
gionists, so much so, that even a little walk for recreation on the 
Sunday is not permissible. And so, on the other hand, there is on 
that day a much greater consumption of spirituous liquors. In their 
churches there is no organ, no altar, no cross, no pictures, no light.” 
—(Pp. 188-193.) 

Procopius, writing in the sixth century of our era, tells us 
that, by some in his time, the island Brittia, lying opposite to 
Gaul, was regarded as the place of departed spirits ; and that, 
beyond the wall by which it was intersected, no man could live 
more than half an hour. We fear that the reader who derives 
his knowledge of Scotland only from “The Church and the 
Churches,” will conclude that, though not exactly in so back- 
ward a condition as in the days of the Emperor Justinian, it is 
still far behind other countries, as well materially as spiritually. 
According to Dr Déllinger, the Scottish churches are of a very 
peculiar style of architecture ; for, as they have “no light,” we 
must infer that they are constructed without windows ; and it 
is not strange that they have neither crosses nor pictures, for 
how, without light, could such decorations be exhibited? The 
darkness which reigns perpetually in these Presbyterian edi- 
fices must be a true symbol of the intellectual condition of the 
worshippers, as it appears that, since the Reformation, they 
have had only two divines of any significance. There have 
been several Scotch bishops named Forbes, but we cannot tell 
to which of these now almost forgotten worthies Dr Dellinger 
refers ; and we believe that not one in fifty thousand of the 
presert generation of Scotchmen has read a page of any of 
their writings. The works of Leighton are better known, and 
are highly valued ; and yet many of his countrymen cherish no 
very profound veneration for an author who exhibited such rare 
spiritual endowments combined with so little common sense, 
who permitted himself to be made the tool of a cabal of worth- 
less politicians, and who, after having taken the Covenant, and 
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administered it frequently to others, became a bishop and an 
archbishop. As if recollecting himself, Dr Déllinger, in a note, 
names Macknight as “the only important exegist the Scotch 
Church) has produced.” We presume, therefore, that he has 
never heard of Dr George Campbell of Aberdeen, a man who 
in native vigour of intellect, as well as in exact and varied 
erudition, will bear comparison with any of his contemporaries, 
either of Great Britain or the Continent. As our author 
admits the abundance of the theological literature of the 
Netherlands, he may be astonished to hear that divines from 
sterile Scotland have been invited to occupy professorial chairs 
in the Dutch Universities; and should he ever look into the 
works of David Calderwood, or Robert Baillie, or Samuel 
Rutherford, or George Gillespie, or others we might mention, 
he may, perhaps, see cause to modify his views as to their 
“gross ignorance in theological matters.” The works of the 
late Dr M‘Crie are known all over the world ; and his “ History 
of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy” 
created such alarm at Rome, that it had the honour of being 

ially condemned in 1844, in an encyclical letter by Pope 
ueeay XVI. It is rather a curious fact, that those noble 
contributions of the prince of British theologians, Dr Cun- 
ningham’s “ Theology of the Reformation,” and his “ Historical 
Theology,” appeared in the very year in which “ The Church 
and the Churches” came forth to tell the British public of the 
intellectual poverty of Scottish Presbyterianism. 

We do not remember to have met elsewhere a more important 
testimony to the excellence of the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Trout, than that here undesignedly furnished by 
this Munich professor. What his Church has failed to effect, 
by keeping the people in ignorance, and by holding out to 
inquirers the terrors of the Inquisition, has been, to a great 
extent, accomplished by the agency of this little formulary. 
The Shorter Catechism and the Bible have produced doctrinal 
unity in Scotland. Dr Dollinger assumes that the duty of com- 
paring the teaching of the minister with the testimony of the 
word, is generally neglected in the land of Knox, and he thus 
rather awkwardly accounts for the prevalence of the Calvinistic 
theology ; but a little better acquaintance with the country 
would convince him of his mistake. There is not, perhaps, a 
nation in the world in which the doctrine of the pulpit is more 
narrowly watched ; and with such a symbol as the Catechism 
in universal circulation, it is almost impossible for an unsound 
expositor to escape unchallenged. Nor is it strange that other 
systems are unable to make way against the established creed. 
Calvinism is a chain of principles in which the logical faculty 
can discover no weak link ; every part of it is composed of the 
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pure gold of gospel truth ; its exhibition is very awful to the 
sinner, for it reminds him most vividly of his danger and his 
misery ; and yet it is most comfortable to all who are in Christ, 
for it shews them how firmly they are bound to the throne of 
Eternal Love. We can well understand why it is so valued by 
a people as distinguished for their philosophical acumen, as for 
their biblical attainments ; and it is easy to see why popery 
has all but vanished from North Britain. 

Dr Dollinger professes to support the statements in his text 
by a rather imposing array of authorities at the foot of the page ; 
but we must acknowledge we have not entire confidence in these 
references, for we have examined a number of them, and found 
them unsatisfactory. Thus he quotes Burnet as speaking, in 
the “History of his own Time” (i. 46), of the extreme ignorance 
of the clergy of North Britain ; whereas the Bishop of Sarum 
has delivered no such testimony. He says, indeed, that the 
Scottish ministers “ had but an ordinary proportion of learning 
among them”—a statement which can scarcely be considered 
depreciatory, when we recollect that it proceeds from a writer 
who had deserted their party, and who was very adverse to 
their principles. This historian makes us acquainted with 
prs facts, which shew that his Presbyterian contemporaries 
were pastors of no common excellence. He says, for example, 
of the celebrated Robert Douglas, one of the ministers of Edin. 
burgh, that he was “as a concordance,” having “the Scriptwres 
by heart to the exactness of a Jew ;” and instead of making 
any such affirmation as that imputed to him in “ The Church 
and the Churches,” Burnet asserts distinctly that if the Presby- 
terian clergy “had no men of great learning among them, yet 
mone were very ignorant” (i. 46). “They had,” he tells us, 
“brought the people to such a degree of knowledge, that cot- 
tagers and servants would have prayed extempore ;” and he 
adds, that “every one, women as well as men, had a compre- 
hension of matters of religion, greater than he had seen among 
people of that sort anywhere” (i 217, 218). There are other 
allegations in the quotations we have now given, on which it 
must be quite unnecessary for us to comment. The readers of 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review do not require 
to be assured that the “old Calvinistic faith” is still cherished 
ardently in Scotland ; and that nothing can be further from 
the truth than that “a scientific theology is not to be thought 
of,” in a country which can point to living theological writers 
such as Candlish, Eadie, Fairbairn, and Alexander. 

When treating of “the Church in Scotland,” Dr Dollinger has 
made other assertions sufficiently startling. He maintains that, 
where genuine Calvinism prevails, the “ perdition” of all Roman 
Catholics is “received as an article of faith.” We are quite sure 
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that Calvin himself entertained no such sentiment, and we know 
no Calvinistic Confession in which it is promulgated. Neither 
can we join with him in the complaint, that in Scotland the 
“deficiency of religious compositions, suitable for popular 
perusal, is strikingly apparent ;” for, perhaps, no 0 of Chris- 
tendom is so well supplied with such literature. The absurdity 
of the affirmation that, “during the whole of the eighteenth 
century, not one single church was built by a people who 
regarded themselves as the most religious in Europe” (p. 187, 
188), must be obvious to all who have even a very slight know- 
ledge of Scottish ecclesiastical history, as, during the last 
century, the Seceders, as well as other dissenters, sprung into 
existence ; and we are not aware that any of these denomina- 
tions deemed it their duty to confine the celebration of their 
worship to the open air.’ 

After this woeful account of Scotland, the reader will peruse 
with some satisfaction, and perhaps surprise, the followin 
description of the “ Protestant denominations in the United 
States of America :”— 


“ No State or National Church : and nevertheless a general pro- 
fession of Christianity. Such is the first fact that strikes us with 
reference to religion in the Eastern States of North America. No 
one would, in that country, venture openly to proclaim himself an 
infidel. It belongs, among the higher and middle classes, to the 
tone of good society, and to the decorous conduct of life, to be a 
Christian. There does not, therefore—or there did not till very 
lately—exist such a thing as a literature of atheism, pantheism, or 
materialism. A religious atmosphere is diffused over the whole 
country, from which no one can venture to withdraw himself; and 
this manifests itself, especially, in the strict observance of the 
Sunday, in the extraordinary number of churches and meeting- 
houses, and in a diligent attendance at them; in the energetic, 
emulous activity of the various religious parties in their efforts for 
missions, and in the number of religious periodicals. Irreligion, or 
contempt of religion, is there only displayed by the Germans, and 
contributes much to the contemptuous manner in which the Anglo- 
American looks down upon Germans.”—(Pp. 219, 220.) 


According to Dr Dollinger, the Protestants and Romanists in 
the United States of America are nearly numerically equal. It 
is indeed stated, we presume by the editor, in a note, that the 
author has here been led into a mistake by a calculation in one 
of Dr Schaff's publications, and it is suggested that the Pro- 
testant estimate may be doubled ; but every one conversant 
with American denominational statistics must be aware, that 
he would have been much nearer the truth, had he set down 
the Protestants to the Romanists as eight or ten to one. 

As connected with the religious condition of our friends on 
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the other side of the Atlantic, we can afford space only for 
another extract :— 


“A solid scientific theology is impossible for America in its 
present state. Every theologian, or every one who might have a 
vocation for the cultivation of theology, belongs to some special 
sect, and finds himself more or less subject to the tyranny, or at 
least to the influence, of his denomination. His sect... will afford 
him neither space, nor light, nor air for a theological flight. Nevin, 
the only living American theologian of any importance, confesses 
that American theology, with all its pretentious and pious-sounding 
phrases, is, for the most part, mere school-boy pedantry compared 
with the German. The only man, besides Nevin, who had in him 
the material and the vocation to make an eminent theologian, was 
William Ellery Channing, a preacher of Boston.”—(Pp. 228, 229.) 


The authority of the Mercersburg Review, to which our 
author appeals, in a note, in confirmation of these sentiments, 
will not have much weight with Transatlantic readers ; and 
those of them who peruse this passage will, we are persuaded, 
conclude that Dr Ballinger is not endowed largely with the 
gift of “discerning of spirits,” as otherwise he never would have 
placed Channing and Nevin in the fore-front of American 
divines. The late Moses Stuart of Andover, the successful 
assailant of the Unitarian Channing, possessed a far greater 
amount of theological learning than his eloquent antagonist ; 
and though the Rome-ward predilections of Nevin of Mercers- 
burg may commend him to the admiration of the Munich 

rofessor, we must take leave to think that such a man as Dr 

odge of Princeton is a theological writer of rather more 
“importance.” Dr Déllinger has elsewhere mentioned Jona- 
than Edwards ; and he ought to know that, by men at least 
quite as competent as either himself or Dr Nevin to pronounce 
an opinion, the President of the New Jersey College, and the 
author of the treatise on the Freedom of the Will, has long 
been considered the most profound divine of the eighteenth 
century. “Theological flights” are not very desirable ; and we 
certainly cannot applaud the exercises,of imagination in which 
our author has indulged in his review of “ the Churches ;” but 
those who delight to walk in the good old paths of Bible truth, 
and who have studied the works of the Alexanders, or Brecken- 
ridge, or others of our Transatlantic brethren, will certainly not 
be prepared to endorse the assertion that “a solid scientific 
theology is impossible for America” (p. 11). 

Dr Dollinger has undertaken the preparation of the volume 
before us with the view, as he expresses it, “to make clear both 
the universal importance of the papacy a8 a world-power, and 
the things that it actually performs. is could not be done 
fully,” says he, “without exhibiting the internal condition of 
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the churches which have rejected it, and withdrawn from its 
influence” (p. 11). Our ers have now been furnished with 
some specimens of the manner in which his task has been 
executed, in as far as the Protestants of England, Scotland, 
and America are concerned ; and they will perhaps agree with 
us in the conclusion, that his historical pictures scarcely de- 
serve the name of caricatures. They are so very unlike the 
originals, that a discerning eye can, in some cases, detect very 
few features of resemblance. Let us now see how he exhibits 
his own denomination. There is ever present to his mind one 
grand idea—the idea of what he calls the holy Catholic Church. 
As its head, the sovereign pontiff sits in spiritual glory, reduc- 
ing everything to order, consistency, and peace. His descrip- 
tion of the papacy is a curiosity in its way. 

“The Catholic Church is a most opulent, and, at the same time, 
a most multifarious organism. Its mission is nothing less than to 
be the teacher and moulder of all nations; and however much it 
may find itself hampered in this task, however limited may be the 
sphere of action allotted to it by this or that government, its task 
always remains the same, and the church requires and possesses an 
abundance of power to attain its purpose; it has a great number of 
various institutions, all directed to the same end, and with these it 
is continually creating new. All these powers, these institutions, 
these spiritual communities, stand in need of a supreme guidance, 
with a firm and strong hand, in order that they may work har- 
moniously together; that they may not degenerate, and may not 
lose sight of their destination; that they may not suicidally 
turn their capabilities one against the other, or against the unity 
and welfare of the church. It is only an ecclesiastical primacy can 
fulfil this mission—it is the papacy alone that is in a position to 
keep every member in its own sphere, and to pacify every disturb- 
ance that may arise. 


“Tt is, moreover, a beautiful, sublime, but certainly difficult 
mission of the papal see—a mission only to be fulfilled by the 
strength of an enlightened wisdom and a comprehensive knowledge 
of mankind—and that is, to be just to the claims of individual 
nations in the church; to comprehend their necessities, and restrain 
their desires within the limits required by the unity of the church” 
(pp. 44, 45). 


The following passage, which occurs towards the close of the 
volume, suggests, however, the rather discouraging conclusion 
that this bright vision of papal performance yet remains to be 
realised :— 

“ Let it be but seen that the papal government possesses a vast 
advantage over all other forms of sovereignty, and instantly the 
people will willingly again place themselves under the dominion of 
the papacy. What is there to prevent us from thinking that a 
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state of circumstances may arise in which, when elections to the 
papal dignity occur, the persons chosen shall no longer be decrepit, 
aged individuals, but men in the prime of their years and their 
strength—a period, too, in which the people shall be reconciled to 
their government by free institutions, and share in the conduct of 
their own concerns—whilst the upper classes are satisfied by the 
opening of a suitable career in public affairs? In such a condition 
of circumstances, the public and speedy administration of justice 
would win the confidence of the people; an honourable esprit du 
corps, a feeling of self-respect, and a pride in their integrity, and 
in the dignity of the class to which they belonged, would animate 
the government employées ; the hostile separation between eccle- 
siastics and laity would be put an end to, by an equality in their 
privileges and their duties; the police would no longer prop them- 
selves up by religious means; and religion would no longer hobble 


like a cripple, and rely for support upon the crutches of a police- 
man.”—(P. 430.) 


The reader must remember that the author who describes 
the Roman see as preserving institutions from degeneracy— 
as pacifying “every disturbance”—as “just to the claims of 
individual nations ”—and as thus fulfilling “a beautiful, sublime, 
but difficult mission”—has written an ecclesiastical history, and 
must therefore know something of the monstrous oppressions 
by which the popes have rendered themselves infamous. He 


ought to know that by their barefaced usurpations they have 
often thrown the church into disorder, and that they have 
tyrannised over “individual nations” with an insolence which 
we but the grossest ignorance would have tolerated. 


Ins of promoting peace in the spiritual commonwealth, 
they have kept it for centuries in turmoil; for selfish ends 
they have stirred up princes to make war on each other; and 
they have been distinguished by their contentious spirit, their 
political chicanery, and their insatiable ambition. Déollin- 
ger asserts that the Reformation has proved a failure; but, 
beyond all controversy, the papacy has proved a curse. Under 
its management, to use our author's own language, Christianity 
has so degenerated that it is obliged to “hobble like a cripple, 
and rely for support on the crutches of a policeman.” Let any 
candid observer look first at Italy, and then at rich and happy 
England ; and he may see clearly the effects of popery and pro- 
testantism. If the Roman bishop is, by divine right, the father 
of the church, surely the land with which he has been so long 
more immediately connected should present abundant tokens 
of his paternal care. Surely the city of his habitation should 
‘be the praise of the whole earth. But what is the actual state 
of matters? Has not Italy, with all its natural advantages, 
been the most miserable of countries, the almost constant 
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theatre of wars and revolutions? And is not Rome, according 
to the testimony of Dr Dollinger himself, one of the worst- 
governed cities under the sun? Verily, what this writer calls 
the “beautiful and sublime mission of the papacy,” has turned 
out to be a ruinous delusion ! 

Dr Déllinger knows well that the world has never yet 
seen anything like the state of things he has depicted when 
delineating the blessings of papal supremacy. In the apostolic 
age the Church of Rome occupied a much less distinguished 
position than the Church of Jerusalem ; and for two centuries 
afterwards, no other religious community beyond its own imme- 
diate neighbourhood submitted to its dictation. In the fourth 
century the power now claimed for the pope was, in part, exer- 
cised by the emperor, who summoned councils, presided in 
them, either in person or by some bishop or other deputy of 
his own appointment, and, in one instance, coerced even the 
Bishop of Rome into the profession of Arianism. In the fifth 
century, the General Council of Chalcedon declared that the 
Bishop of Constantinople was entitled to the same honours as 
his western brother; and, though the great Italian prelate 
complained mightily of this decision, he was unable to procure 
its repeal. Towards the close of the same century, a schism 
commenced which, for between thirty and forty years, inter- 
rupted the communion of oriental and occidental Christen- 
dom. No one can pretend to say that Romish claims were 
universally recognised when the pope became a temporal 
prince ; for the Greek emperor, with a multitude of his clergy, 
was then opposed to him on the question of image worship, 
and the Bishop of Rome gained his kingdom by supporting 
idolatry. Shortly hensiods, the eastern and western churches 
were separated by a schism, which continues to this hour. 
Where, then, is the “sublime and beautiful mission” which 
our author has described with such enthusiasm? It has never 
been realised. It can be traced nowhere, except in the ima- 
gination. Of a papal rule extending over the whole church, 
and diffusing the blessings of a vigorous but beneficent admini- 
stration, history knows nothing. 

Does, then, Dr Déllinger admit that the Roman primacy has 
hitherto failed to fulfil its mission, and yet, believing it to be a 
heavenly institute, does he propose its reconstruction, and thus 
hold out for it the promise of a glorious future? By means of 
young popes and a reformed curia, does he expect it to sub- 
due the world? Does he think that men will close their eyes 
to the history of the past, that they will forget the blasphemies, 
the perjuries, and the horrid sgramny of the papacy, and take 
it, a second time, on trial ? e can scarcely believe that he 
regards them as such simpletons. And he must himself be of 
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& very sanguine temperament, if he anticipates that the wound 
inflicted on pontifical authority at the Reformation will ever 
be healed. He acknowledges that the antipathy to his system 
on the part of Protestants of all denominations is as intense as 
ever. They have tasted the sweets of civil and religious 
liberty, and they will never again be entangled with the yoke. 
of Italian bondage. A few Oxford dreamers may be enticed 
back to antiquated mummeries; but, with the Bible in their 
hands, and amidst the light of modern civilisation, the millions, 
who are ranged under the standard of the Reformation, will 
never be induced to believe Transubstantiation, and will never 
consent to submit to Rome as the mistress and the mother of 
all churches. 

Dr Déllinger proclaims, as we have intimated, that Protes- 
tantism has proved a failure ; and we cannot altogether over- 
look an assertion which he has reiterated with such assurance, 
and with such evident complacency. We admit that, since 
the sixteenth century, the reformed faith, at least in Europe, 
has not greatly enlarged its visible territories ; but our author 
must, on the other hand, acknowledge that, on the whole, it 
has firmly maintained its position. If, in this respect, there 
has been little progress, there has certainly been little failure. 
Its prospects in France, Spain, and Italy are at present far 
more hopeful than in the days of the Catholic League. Late 
in the sixteenth century the whole of the northern part of Scot- 
land -was almost entirely popish; now, there is no part of 
Christendom where the bishop of Rome has much less influence. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century Protestantism 
had barely obtained a footing in Ireland; now, it numbers 
nearly one-fourth in the national census, and its adherents 
constitute a large preponderance of the wealth and intelligence 
of the population. Nor has its political power, meanwhile, 
diminished ; for Protestant England, which, in the time of 
Philip IL, trembled before the mighty Armada, is at present 
the arbiter of nations. Nor can it be said that Protestantism 
has failed in stimulating religious inquiry, as, in a passage 
which we have already quoted, Dr Dollinger himself confesses 
that it has thus conferred advantages even on Roman Catholic 
theology. Nor has it failed in elevating the standard of mo- 
rality. According to the testimony of our author, the Roman 
Catholic Church, at the period of the Reformation, was little 
better than a den of all uncleanness; and it is well known 
that, ever since, the popish priesthood have exhibited an out- 
ward decency in their behaviour which before they did not 
deem it necessary to maintain, And though Dr Dollinger is 
so careful to inform his readers of the “crime, diseases, and 
deaths” in Calvinistic Scotland, he ought to know that, whilst 
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Rome has so long enjoyed the special supervision of the head 
of his church, the proportion of illegitimate children in Edin- 
burgh, the capital of North Britain, is but a mere fraction of 
the amount of the same class of infants in the capital of the 
sovereign pontiff. 

Notwithstanding the buld affirmations of this author, we 

emphatically deny that the Reformation has proved a failure. 
Had it continued to advance as rapidly as in the days of its 
youth, it would long since have swept popery from the face of 
the earth ; but though its progress has been impeded, partly 
by the apathy and mismanagement of its friends, and partly 
by the reaction created in favour of the old superstition by the 
Jesuits and others, it knows its strength, and it is confident of 
ultimate victory. With all its drawbacks, it has conferred 
immense benefit on society, politically, morally, intellectually, 
and spiritually. Let not Dr Déllinger imagine that it has 
renounced the creed which it professed when it won the battles 
of the Reformation. Channing and Nevin are no more its 
genuine representatives than were Socinus and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Our author grievously miscalculates, if he believes that 
the doctrine of justification by faith is not still strenuously 
maintained by its most enlightened and trusty advocates, 
This doctrine has not yet disappeared from the Augsburg Con- 
fession, from the Thirty-nine Articles, from the Wentellester 
Confession, or from the other public formularies which are the 
accredited standards of Protestant theology; and so long as 
those who enter the ministry signify their adherence to these 
symbols, no one has any right to assume that they have become 
obsolete. And the missions supported by Protestantism at 
home and abroad attest at once its vitality and its energy. 
Eternity alone can disclose the blessings it has diffused by 
means of the millions of Bibles it has put into circulation. 

In “ The Church and the Churches” the great variety of Pro- 
testant sects is kept before the notice of the reader, and he is 
constantly reminded of the unity of Roman Catholicism. The 
argument thus suggested in favour of popery is, after all, little 
better than an appeal to numbers. Every party is united as 
far as it is organised, and Romanism simply presents the most 
extensive ecclesiastical organisation to be found in Christen- 
dom. This organisation is the growth of ages; nobles and 
kings, from time to time, contributed to its consolidation ; and 
it did not acquire the influence it possesses without much 
plotting and many struggles. Protestants are generally agreed 
as to the great doctrines of the gospel, and their differences 
relate chiefly to matters of detail; but we must confess that 
hitherto they have been too prone to split up into factions, and 
that they have thus greatly prejudiced the common cause, 
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We think we at length clearly discern indications of the ap- 
a of a better era. It is a hopeful sign of the times that 

resbyterians in the various colonies of Great Britain, and in 
the United States of America, as well as in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, are forgetting their past jealousies and divisions, 
and are going forward with a process of incorporation. A 
catholic Presbyterian Church, under the banner of the West- 
minster Confession, may soon become a spiritual power, before 
which even the pope and his cardinals will tremble. And the 
institution of the Evangelical Alliance is, we trust, the com- 
mencement of a still more extended movement to prepare the 
way for a general union of the Protestant Churches. The 
uneasiness which this Alliance has created among Romanists 
is a proof of its importance ; and the volume before us shews 
that such men as Dr Dollinger are watching its operations 
with no little vigilance. 

Our author frequently condemns the intermeddling of secu- 
lar princes with the government of the church, and we might 
suppose, from the tenor of his observations, that this is a griev- 
ance peculiar to Protestantism. He must, however, be aware 
that such Erastian interference is as ancient as the days of 
Constantine the Great. In the middle ages the German sove- 
reigns exercised it with a vengeance, claiming the appointment 
even of the Italian pontiff; and the struggle for superiority 
between the emperor and the pope kept a great part of Europe 
for ages in disturbance. Both secular and papal usurpations 
must cease before the church can enjoy her freedom, and be 
restored to unity. When the ministers and other office-bearers 
appointed by Christ are permitted to manage their own affairs, 
when the pope has sunk to rise no more, and when the state 
confines itself to its appropriate functions, many of the barriers 
which now stand in the way of ecclesiastical communion shall 
quickly disappear, a kindly intercourse between the religious 
societies now separated shall soon commence, and the idea of a 
visible church catholic shall at length be realised. 

As we have turned over the pages of this volume, we have 
been impressed more deeply than ever with the conviction that 
Calvinism —the theology which the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review has ever laboured to illustrate and ex- 
pound—is the only system competent to encounter and van- 
quish popery. There seems to be something like a lurking 
apprehension in the mind of Dr Dollinger himsélf that this is 
the faith before which his church is doomed to fall. As often 
as he mentions the hated creed, he apparently cannot restrain 
his temper, and his language becomes specially acrimonious, 
He cannot afford to give so much as a candid statement of its 
principles. According to his representations, every one who 
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adopts it “ believes, as firmly as he can believe, that he is elect, 
that by being clothed with the merits of the Saviour he may 
be received by God as righteous, though inwardly he is not so, 
and that he can never forfeit this state of grace ;” and he 
describes Mr Spurgeon as telling his hearers “ how infallibly 
certain he is of his salvation, so that, in fact there are only two 
things he need do, sing psalms and sleep” (pp. 174, 177, note). 
A controversialist who thus misrepresents his opponents, sup- 
plies evidence of his own imbecility. Did he feel confident in 
the goodness of his cause, he would delight to present the argu- 
ment of an antagonist in all its strength, knowing how well he 
could take it to pieces, and demonstrate its insufficiency. Dr 
Déllinger sometimes, in spite of himself, pronounces a eulogy 
on the obnoxious doctrine. Thus, in one case, he speaks of 
Lutheranism as “ pressed down by the logical and still more 
consolatory Calvinism” (p. 28). This is spoken sneeringly ; 
and yet, from such a quarter, it is rather complimentary 
than otherwise. It is surely no objection to a theological 
system that it is theoretically perfect, that it can pass 
triumphantly through the ordeal of criticism, and that the 
most rigorous logic cannot convict it of inconsistency. The 
gospel is good news, it is designed to comfort the believer, and 
should not that theology be its best exponent which is fraught 
with the richest consolation? Dr Déllinger acknowledges that 
his Church has suffered most in times past from the preaching 
of Calvinism, he admits that the thirty-nine articles, as well as 
other established symbols, are “essentially Calvinistic” (p. 159), 
and he endeavours to console himself with the idea that this 
creed has become obsolete. He has the folly even to assert 
that it is rejected “by the majority” of the ministers of the 
Free Church of Scotland” (p. 192). He intimates that it is sus- 
tained only by the Cameronians and the United Presbyterians. 
Let him not delude himself by any such imaginations. Scot- 
land has not abjured the faith of her confessors and her mar- 
tyrs. Nor has Geneva abandoned for ever the theology of her 
great reformer. The recent reappearance of Calvin’s Catechism 
in the city which still delights to do honour to his name, be- 
tokens a disposition to walk once more in the good old paths. 
The history of the church attests that a revival of vital godli- 
ness has always been connected with a return to principles 
substantially Calvinistic. In the last half century such prin- 
ciples have been making steady progress ; and, as the glory of 
the latter day approaches, we el cota that their light shall 
K. 


shine with a brighter and a wider radiance. 
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Art V.— Whately’s Preliminary Dissertation. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 8th Edition. Vol. I. Dissertation Third, 
Exhibiting a general view of the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions of 
Christianity, By the Most Rev. Ricuarp Wuarte.y, Archbishop of 
Dublin. 


Dr WHATELY’S writings have not, in proportion to their num- 
ber and importance, been much noticed by reviewers. Whether 
this is a misfortune or an advantage, and whether the Arch- 
bishop is disposed to complain of being neglected, or to con- 
pare oe himself on being let alone, such, to a large extent, 
has been his fate. We have often felt surprised that this 
Dissertation should have attracted so little attention. But 
after a careful perusal of the treatise, we can understand and 
sympathise with the reluctance of critics to meddle with it. 
We are satisfied that it does not spring from any disrespect to 
the author, nor from the persuasion that the work is insignifi- 
cant and commonplace. Of course no production of Dr 
Whately’s pen will ever furnish this plea for neglecting it. 
The real difficulty of dealing satisfactorily with the Dissertation 
must always have been felt to lie in the immense number, 
variety, and importance of the topics which it embraces, ren- 
dering it quite hopeless to think of discussing them as they 
deserve, within the limits to which periodical criticism must 
necessarily be restricted. We are ourselves very sensible of the 
difficulties which beset the task which we have undertaken ; 
but difficult as it is, we think the attempt should be made to 
estimate the value of the work, and to present its leading views, 
whether they meet with our approval or the reverse. 

It is not improbable that many readers, remembering the 
noble dissertations of Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and Sir James 
Macintosh, which enriched the former edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and still enrich the present, may have 
expected to find in Dr Whately’s Treatise a historical review of 
Christianity similar to those which are there given of science 
and philosophy, and may be disappointed when they meet with 
something so very different. But, though we confess that we 
shared the feeling, it may be questioned whether such an anti- 
cipation is altogether reasonable and well founded. Christianity 
was not developed like the physical sciences or mental phi- 
losophy. It is not the growth of striking discoveries or ingenious 
speculations. As a system of religious truth and duty, it came 
forth mature and complete from the hand of its divine author, 
and so, essentially, it still remains, and must remain for ever. 
Doubtless it has a history, and a deeply interesting one, but a 
history widely different in its character from that of the material 
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or mathematical sciences, and of metaphysical or ethical phi- 
losophy, In this point of view, we might be disposed to take 
exception to the title of this dissertation, professing as it does to 
treat of the “rise, progress, and corruptions” of Christianity. 
Wecan understand what the writer means by its “corruptions,” 
but we do not see quite so clearly what is meant by its “rise 
and progress” in this connection. Christianity is not the 
church, and any expression which seems to confound the one 
with the other should be avoided, especially in the title of a 
discourse upon the subject. 

But what a magnificent theme does “ Christianity” present 
to one who treats it in the free and discursive fashion which Dr 
Whately has adopted! And the absence of progressive de- 
velopment in the substance and structure of his subject leaves 
him all the more at liberty in dealing with it. And of this 
liberty our author does not hesitate to avail himself to the 
utmost. He presents us with a dissertation, composed in a great 
measure of brief discussions of a vast multitude of topics con- 
nected with revealed religion; propounding sentiments and 
views, many of which are striking, most of them sensible, some 
of them highly objectionable and heterodox, but all of them 
suggestive—saying, in short, much that is “good,” something 
that is “bad,” very little that is “indifferent.” 

In treating so discursively such an extensive subject, it is 
obvious that even with the liberal allowance of a hundred quarto 
pages, much must still be left unsaid which Dr Whately would 
have been desirous of saying, and which he could have said to 
excellent purpose. The principles and distinguishing features 
of the Christian system ; the time, mode, and circumstances of 
its introduction into the world; its wide and rapid diffusion 
amid opposition and obstructions of every kind ; its conflicts, as 
illustrating its spiritual nature and the character and aims of 
its institutions ; its connection with the world and the world’s 
affairs, with civil government, with literature and science and 
philosophy ; its corruptions, and the sources from which they 
sprang and the elements by which they were fostered ; its 
wondrous career, with all its strange vicissitudes, the alternate 
flux and reflux, revival and decay, which it has so often ex- 
hibited, and how these have been- produced and promoted and 
checked ; its influence upon human society, how it has leavened 
and mitigated the virulence of existing evil, and how it has 
itself been leavened by it ; the great men and great actions to 
which it has given birth; its present condition, and future 
prospects, and ultimate destiny,—upon all these topics, and 
many more, it might be proper to descant in such a treatise as 
this. But multifarious and extensive as the subject appears 
when thus cursorily glanced at, Dr Whately embraces a still 
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wider range, for he deals at considerable length with the Pagan 
religions and the Mosaic dispensation, as introductory to his 
proper theme of Christianity. 

It is interesting to notice the headings under which such a 
writer arranges a Dissertation on “the rise, progress, and cor- 
ruptions of Christianity.” They are as follows :—“Introduc- 
tion,” “The Pagan Religions,’. “The Mosaic Dispensation,” 
“Introduction of the Gospel,” “ Establishment of Christ’s King- 
dom,” “Corruptions of Christianity,” “Reformations in Reli- 
gion,” Church Allegiance and Separations.” Whether these 
headings are exhaustive or not as respects the entire subject, it 
must be admitted that they afford ample scope for very inter- 
esting discussion. 

Dr Whately begins the general “ Introduction” by referring 
to the earliest history of the human race, as recorded in the 
book of Genesis. And the strangest thing here is, that no men- 
tion is made of the first temptation and fall. Surely this is a 
very singular omission, and we are at a loss how to account for 
it. We have, however, an ample discussion of the question of 
the primeval condition of man, whether it was a purely savage 
state from which he emerged by slow advances through the 
exercise of his own ingenuity and the application of his own 
resources, or a comparatively civilised condition from which 
some communities have at different times sunk into barbarism. 
Our author strenuously insists, that wherever barbarism exists 
society has degenerated from its original condition ; and more- 
over, that recovery from a savage state never takes place 
through the operation of man’s natural faculties, but is in- 
variably owing to external influence. Give to human society 
a certain degree of civilisation to start from, and it will make 
indefinite advances ; but if allowed in any case to sink to the 
lowest, or to a very low, level, from that it will never rise by its 
own inherent and unaided resources. 

“ The very existence of civilised men, therefore, proves that there 
must have been, at some time or other, some instruction given to 
man in the arts of life by some being superior to man. That man 
could not have made himself is appealed to as a proof of a divine 
Creator ; and that mankind could not, in the first instance, have 
civilised themselves, is a proof exactly of the same kind, and equally 
strong of a superhuman [nstructor.”—(P. 452.) 


As to the causes of the degeneracy and decline which issue 
in barbarism, Dr Whately maintains that wars have always 
been the principal. 

We have in this section other observations which we can 
merely glance at ; some of them questionable, as the suggestion 
that the longevity of the patriarchs may have been owing to 
the descending virtue of the Tree of Life, and that the sacrifices 
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of the earliest tirmes may have been “ merely a mode of worship 
which men devised of themselves, and which God thought fit to 
approve and accept ” (p. 434) ; and some of them excellent, as 
the remarks on the close connection between moral depravity 
and religious corruption, and on the absurdity of seeking in 
Scripture instruction in astronomy, geology, and other sciences. 

In proceeding to treat of “ The Pagan Religions,” our author 
deals at the outset with the notion, that all mankind have, in 
all ages, in reality worshipped one and the same God, under 
different designations. 

“ Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime, adored ; 
By saint, by savage, nd by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 

Dr Whately shews that the sentiment here expressed is quite 
inconsistent with the true character of Paganism, and the 
actual belief of heathen nations regarding God, inasmuch as 
“ few, if any, of the ancient pagans ever thought of worshipping 
a supreme Creator at all.” An elaborate discussion of the actual 
state of Pagan belief concerning the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments, leads the 
Archbishop to the conclusion, that there was hardly any real 
belief of the kind, either among philosophers or the common 
people, however the popular mythology might, at first sight, 
seem to imply it. 

We must afford room for the following shrewd remark. The 
Pagan religions being such, 


“ We wonder that the Israelites should so often have fallen into 
idolatry, after having had the true God revealed to them. Yet the 
very same thing is going on almost before our eyes in Christian 
countries at this very day. For in all parts of Europe the most 
uneducated portion of the people in remote districts are found to 
believe in and fear various superhuman beings, which are in reality 
no other than the gods of their pagan forefathers,”—trolls, nixes, 
fairies, brownies, kelpies, and the like. ‘‘ And the persons who 
shew them this reverence, and who seek their help, and dread to 
displease them, and aim at obtaining their good will, are doing 
exactly the same as the Israelites of old, when they worshipped 
Baal, and Astaroth, and other gods of the heathen.”—(P. 464.) 


False religion is supposed to have been introduced gradually 
by designing men, the use of images, &. The learned 
metropolitan opines that the confusion of Babel was rather a 
dissension about religious worship than a confusion o 
language, though how such a dissension could be directly 
caused by God he does not explain. The curiosity is, that he 
does not see any difficulty of this kind attaching to his sup- 
position. 
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The discussion of the religions of Paganism is brought to a 
close by the following weighty observations :— 


“Tt was not even pretended that these religions rested on any 
evidence worth listening to. A pagan’s reasons for holding his 
religion is, and always was, that it had been handed down from his 
ancestors. They did indeed relate many miracles said to have 
been wrought through their gods, but almost all of these they 
spoke of as having been wrought among people who were already 
worshippers of those gods, not as having been the means of 
originally bringing in the religion. And all the pagan miracles 
were believed merely because they were a part of the religion which 
they had learned from their fathers. In a word, the religion did 
not rest on the miracles, but the miracles on the religion. 

“The Christian religion was distinguished from these by its resting 
on evidence,—by its offering a reason, and requiring Christians to 
be able to give a reason, for believing it.”—(P. 466.) 


Turning from the pagan religions, Dr Whately proceeds to 
treat of the “ Mosaic Dispensation ;” and in doing so he 
propounds, as is his wont, many sound and sensible views, 
along with others which, we must be allowed to say, are of a 
different character. With reference to the peculiar local 
requirements of the Jewish religion, he observes :— 


“It is very remarkable that that religion is almost the only one 
that could have been abolished against the will of the people themselves, 
and while they were resolved firmly to maintain it. Their religion, 
and theirs only, could be, and has been, thus abolished, in spite of 
their firm attachment to it, on account of its being dependent on a 
particular place. The Christian religion, or, again, any of the 
pagan religions, could not have been abolished by any force of 
enemies if the persons professing the religion were sincere and 
resolute in keeping to it. It was not left to be a question and a 
matter of opinion whether the sacrifices instituted by Moses were 
to be continued or not, but things were so ordered as to put it out 
of man’s power to continue them.”—(P. 468.) 


The Archbishop reproduces his well-known views or 
the alleged absence of allusions to a future state in the Ol 
Testament Scriptures, and propounds his singular theory as to 
the way in which the doctrine of a future state may have been 
introduced among the Jews, even by debates and discussions 
with their Pagan neighbours! (p. 476). Then we have the 
favourite but pernicious dogma, that the law of the Sabbath— 
the Fourth Commandment—belonged exclusively to the old 
economy, and, consequently, has no binding force or authority 
under the Christian dispensation. 

Indeed, we may remark generally, that Dr Whately appears 
to us not only to isolate unduly the Mosaic economy from the 
patriarchal dispensation on the one hand, and the Christian on 
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the other, but also to divorce and detach it from the general 
scheme of God’s moral government, and from the administra- 
tion of Christ’s mediatorial kingdom. 

As to the charges of ignorance and barbarism which our 
author brings in such unqualified terms against the Jewish 
people, and the crudeness and imperfection of the laws and 
institutions which were given them, in harmony with their low 
state of civilisation, we take leave to say, that they were very 
far from being ignorant barbarians, and that the wisest 
politicians, and the most advanced social reformers of the most 
enlightened country of modern times, might obtain many 
useful suggestions from the laws and institutions prescribed to 
the people of Israel. And surely it is quite possible to admire 
the divine wisdom evinced in adapting the Mosaic code to the 
comparatively rude and infant state of the Jewish community, 
without ignoring the principles of eternal rectitude which 
underlie, and may still be eliminated from, that economy. 

After devoting some thirty quarto pages—or about one-third 
of the entire treatise—to the discussion of the pagan religions 
and the Mosaic dispensation, the learned primate comes to his 
proper subject of Christianity. Here his first heading is, 
“ Introduction of the Gospel,” though we cannot say that it is 
altogether appropriate to the subsequent discussion. And at 
the outset we meet with the objectionable statement, that 
Christianity is a new religion. 


“The Christian religion, though sprung out of the Mosaic, of 
which it was the fulfilment and completion, yet it was in itself a 
new religion. It was the fruit, of which the Mosaic dispensation 
was the blossom. And it was as distinct from it, and in many 
respects unlike it, as a fruit compared with the blossom which 
precedes it and produces it.”—(P. 481.) 


On reading this passage we strove to believe, that nothing 
more was meant by “a new religion” than a new dispensa- 
tion. But we were soon constrained to admit, that in the 
opinion of our author the religion of the New Testament and 
that of the Old are radically distinct and different ; that the 
general scope of each, and many of their principles and rules, - 
are mutually hostile and eversive, and, consequently, that 
Christians have little or no concern with the Old Testament as 
a standard of doctrine or duty. Without formally stating this 
as a distinct proposition, the Archbishop says not a little that 
clearly implies it. Thus, when speaking of the duty of 
worshipping God and honouring parents, he adds : 


“Of course Christians are bound to practise these and all other 
moral duties. But this is because they are in themselves moral 
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duties, not because they are enjoined in the law of Moses, which 
was designed for the one people of Israel.”—(P. 469.) 


Again— 


“In what relates to moral conduct also, the precepts given under 
the New covenant are much less numerous and less precise than 
those of the Law. Not that Christians were meant to be less 
scrupulously careful in leading a virtuous life than the Israelites, 
but that they are left to regulate their conduct by the Principies 
of the Gospel, according to the best of their own judgment, instead 
of having a multitude of positive precepts laid down for their 
guidance.”—(P. 482.) 

Again— 


“When the Mosaic Code was abolished, we find no other system 
of rules substituted in its room. Our Lord and his apostles laid 


down Christian principles instead ; they sought to implant Christian 
dispositions.” —( P. 483.) 


No hint in all this of the Christian being required to “search 
the Scriptures ” of the Old Testament (to which alone the Lord 
could have directly referred when he issued the requirement), 
in order to ascertain the will of God; indeed, the contrary is 
very’ strongly indicated. We cannot help seeing that Dr 
Whately would fix a wide gulf between the two Dispensations ; 
that he regards them as being in truth two distinct, if not 
positively antagonistic, religions, and that in his judgment, 
though the Old Testament may be usually bound up in one 
volume with the New, to form what is termed “ the Scriptures,” 
a Christian is not required—nay, it would seem, is not at liberty 
—to go toits pages for an authoritative exposition of his duty as 
a moral and accountable being. A conclusion more perilous 
to sound faith and right practice, or one more at variance with 
the teaching of our i ord and his apostles, it is impossible to 
imagine. We believe that not a few prevalent and pernicious 
errors owe their origin to this very notion, that the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament are not of standing authority under the 
Christian dispensation ; and that while it may be studied as a 
curious, or even a divine, record of a peculiar and preliminary 
economy, it is not to be looked upon now as an essential part 
of the word of God, or a part with which we have practically 
anything to do. We cannot but regard this as one of the 
gravest heresies of the Dissertation. But, in truth, it is nothing 
more than a reproducticn of the author’s pet theory, broached 
in his “ Essays on the Writings of St Paul,” in which he com- 
mits the strange logical blunder of confounding the principles 
with the rules of Christian action. The actuating principles 
of the Christian, as every one will allow, are the evangelical 
motives flowing from the truths and privileges of the gospel ; 
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but the regulating principle of his life, the standard of his 
holiness, can be nothing else than the law of God, which, 
whether as promulgated at Sinai, or as expounded and enforced 
by the Saviour, is unalterable in its nature and everlasting in its 
obligations. 

With the above, and some other less serious inculpations, we 
cheerfully acknowledge the value of many of our author's 
remarks upon certain leading characteristies of the Christian 
dispensation as distinct from the Mosaic ; in particular, its 
spirituality, its universality, and its unity. By the spiri- 
tuality of the Christian Church, he means that “the new 
kingdom of God was to be ‘ not of this world,’ but spiritual ; ” 
by its universality, that “it was to be open to all mankind as 
its proper subjects ;” and by its wnity, that “ it was to admit 
all of them to equal privileges.” 

The conclusion of the discussion reminds one of Paley or 
Butler :— 


** When we look back to these distinguishing points in the gospel 
dispensation which have been here noticed—its spirituality, univer- 
sality, and unity—as well as to several other remarkable features of 
it, we cannot but perceive what a strong confirmation they afford of 
its divine origin. It was altogether the most unlikely thing to have 
occurred to the mind of any man, whether dreaming enthusiast or 
crafty impostor. And of all men, Jews were the most unlikely to 
have imagined anything of the kind. But it was almost equally at 
variance with many of the notions of the heathen also. Both par- 
ties, Jews and Gentiles, had never conceived an idea of such a thing 
as a religion without any literal temple, without an altar, without 
sacrifices, and without any sacrificing Priest on earth.”—(Pp. 489, 
490.) 


The next chapter of the treatise is occupied with the “ Estab- 
lishment of Christ’s Kingdom,” and contains the usual com- 
bination of gold and dross, of wheat and chaff. One of the 
views to which we demur is, that church organisation and modes 
of worship are left to be arranged according to taste and 
circumstances. ‘“ Doubtless,” says Dr Whately, “the apostles 
introduced from time to time (and designed their successors to 
do the same) such alterations in the functions of the several 
officers (of the church), and in all regulations respecting other 
non-essential points, as circumstances of time and place might 
require” (p. 491). Bearing in mind who are, in the judgment 
of the Archbishop, the successors of the apostles, viz., the 
ordinary pastors of the church, we have put the parenthesis in 
the above sentence in italics, to call attention to the proposi- 
tion which it contains. The same theory is involved in the 
distinction, familiar to episcopal writers and their readers, 
which is thus stated :— 
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“ The doctrines which a Christian church teaches, and is bound 
to teach, are to be those of the Scriptures, neither more nor less. 
But on the other hand, church ordinances and regulations are only 
required to be not at variance with Scripture.”—(P. 502.) 


We cannot admit that this extensive discretionary power is 
left to the church, and are of opinion that as to government 
and worship, we have far more express directions given in 
Scripture, and are much more strictly bound by them, than the 
Archbishop is willing to allow. 

In the discussion of the indefeasible right of the church, as 
of every other society, to appoint its own officers, to frame its 
own rules, and to admit or exclude members, there is much 
which claims our cordial concurrence. We would only make a 
fuller reservation of the supreme authority of Scripture over all, 
which, however, while it limits the discretion of the Church as 
a divine institution, does not limit, but asserts and vindicates 
its freedom and independence as respects all external human 
control or interference. And we are more disposed to admire 
the intrepidity with which the claim of the church to the 
exercise of these essential prerogatives is put forth and defended, 
than io consider very curiously how such views can be consis- 
tently maintained in the position which Dr Whately occupies. 
It is eminently satisfactory to get from such a quarter a clear 
and well-considered statement of the doctrine of the church’s 
independence, and a powerful argument in support of it. 

We have some excellent remarks upon creeds, confessions, 
forms of prayer, the succession of the ministerial order, &c., as, 
for example, that no creed, confession, symbol, or article of 
faith “can claim any authority, except from its conformity to 
Scripture ;” that no church had any right to alter the Christian 
faith ;” that it seemed good to God “ that, after the departure 
of the apostles, no successors to them in the apostolic office 
should arise. As members, indeed, and as ministers and 
rulers of Christian churches, they were succeeded by others, 
down to the present day. But as apostles of Jesus Christ, they 
had no successors.” We are also explicitly assured that “there 
is no Christian minister now existing that can trace up with 
complete certainty his own ordination through perfectly regular 
steps to the times of the apostles” (p. 503). Very true; but if 
contrast is a principle of the association of ideas, no less than 
resemblance, it is not wonderful that this last emphatic asser- 
tion should have reminded us of a counter averment, and one 
not less emphatic, by another luminary of the English Church, 
“ There is uot,” says Mr Palmer, “a bishop, priest, or deacon _ 
amongst us, who cannot, if he pleases, trace his own spiritual 
descent from St.Peter and St Paul” (Origines Liturgicae, 
vol. ii, p. 249). The author of the celebrated work on “ Logic” 
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could inform Mr Palmer that the canon, “ affirmanti incumbit 
probatio,” is a standing rule in dialectics, and consequently 
that it belongs to Mr Palmer, and to every “ bishop, priest, and 
deacon amongst us,” to prove that he can “trace his own 
spiritual descent from St Peter and St Paul” in the only way 
in which it can ever be proved, viz., by actually tracing it. 
We should like to see any “ bishop, priest, or deacon amongst 
us” seriously attempting the feat. It would be amusing to 
watch him floundering helplessly in the quagmires of the middle 
ages, through which he must force bis way to reach “St Peter 
and St Paul.” Gravely to argue against such very “ foolish 
talking ” would, of course, be utterly useless. Dr Whately gives 
it its due by treating it with sovereign contempt. 

It is irksome and vexatious that we cannot leave any section 
of this able treatise without interposing some caveat, and stating 
some objection. We have no love for saving clauses, and if we 
could honestly have dispensed with them in expressing our 
approval, we should have been much better pleased to commend 
without qualification or reserve. We should hardly have taken 
exception to mere questionable words and phrases, such as the 
neuter pronoun “it” apparently applied (twice in one sentence) 
to the Holy Ghost ; or to the employment of the term “ clergy,” 
as the precise equivalent of “elders ;” or to the statement that 
it is “from the church that ministers (as well as church ordi- 
nances) derive all their authority ;” were it not that in the case 
of Archbishop Whately, inaccuracies of expression usually indi- 
cate something more serious, But we must again protest 
against the doctrine that the Fourth Commandment is an 
absolute nullity, and that the obligation to observe the Christian 
Sabbath rests only on the low ground of the authority of the 
church. It is with deep regret, though of course without 
surprise, that we meet with such sentiments side by side with 
others which claim our high commendation, 

When Dr Whately comes to speak of the corruptions of 
Christianity, his remarks are extremely fresh and suggestive. 
Adverting to the absence of a continuous inspiration and 
infallibility in the church, and of an unerring interpreter and 
guide, he observes :— 


“The two volumes—that of Nature and that of Revelation— 
which God has opened before us for our benefit, are in this respect 
analogous. Both are in themselves exempt from error, but they do 
not confer complete exemption from all possibility of error on the 
student of them. As the laws of nature are in themselves invariable, 
. but are yet imperfectly known and sometimes mistaken by natural 
philosophers, so the Scriptures are intrinsically infallible, but do not 
impart infallibility to the student of them. Even by the most 
learned, they are in many parts imperfectly understood; by ‘the 
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unlearned and unstable,’ they are liable to be ‘wrested to their own 
destruction.’”—(P. 505.) 


The church, and every minister and member of it, being thus 
fallible, error soon crept in, and has extensively prevailed. 
Dr Whately does not profess to give an historical account of the 
corruption of Christianity, but rather “a sketch of the principal 
sources from which they arose, and of the means by which, in 
many instances, they were encouraged and kept up” (p. 506). 

At the commencement of the discussion, he lays down two 
general rules, to be kept in mind: 


“1st. That whatever opposed Christianity at the outset, afterwards 
tended to mix itself up with the religion and corrupt it. 

“Qdly. That as far as any corruptions depended on local and 
temporary circumstances, so far they would be likely soon to die 
away, without spreading widely; but so far as they were connected 
with human nature, we may expect to find them appearing again and 
again in various countries.” —(P. 506.) 


Under the first canon, our author shews that “the chief 
opposition to the gospel arose from (1.) Judaism ; (2.) Paganism ; 
(3.) Heathen Philosophy ; (4.) Immorality of Character; and 
(5.) Worldly Policy ;” and that all these, gradually mingling with 
Christianity, “introduced into the religion the same kind of 
errors and wrong principles as had originally been openly 
arraycd against it.” 

The second general rule or canon above quoted, affords scope 
for very extensive and interesting illustration. It is remarked 
that religious errors “are different in their outward form 
according to the peculiar circumstances of each time and place : 
but that in substance and at bottom they are nearly alike, 
always and everywhere.” 

Taking the five sources of error formerly enumerated, Dr 
Whately observes, that the introduction of the Jewish and Pagan 
notions as to different grades of worshippers violated the UNITY 
(oneness) of Christianity as respects religious privileges, and 
that this notion of superior and inferior ranks of Christians has 
often reappeared in succeeding ages. As another illustration, 
our author instances the introduction into Christianity of 
sacerdotal priests, altars, services and temples, “so utterly 
repugnant to the whole character of the gospel.” This error, 
though derived originally in form from Judaism and Paganism, 
has its rea] source in the tendencies of depraved human nature. 
And here the remarks of the oe are peculiarly valuable. 
Every sound protestant must be gratified and refreshed by the 
vigorous and hearty denunciation of the dogma of a Christian 

riesthood which comes with such good will and effect from this 
high ecclesiastical dignitary ; and by his emphatic declaration, 
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that ‘the only priest in owr religion in that sense” —the ancient 
and proper sense of the word as equivalent to ‘Isgivs, a sacrificin 
minister, not to xgeo8urego¢, an elder—‘is Jesus Christ himself, 
to whom consequently, and to whom alone, under the gospel the 
title is applied by the inspired writer” (p. 511). “The very 
institution,” it is added, “which Christianity in its pure state 
had abrogated was engrafted into it as it became corrupted with 
human devices. An order of priests in the ancient sense, 
offering pretended sacrifices, on a pretended altar, on behalf of 
the people, was introduced into the Christian scheme, in such 
utter contradiction both to the spirit and the very letter of it, 
that they were driven to declare the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist miraculously changed into flesh and blood offered up 
day by day repeatedly, although the founders of our religion 
had not only proclaimed the perfection of the one oblation of 
our Lord by himself, but had even proved the imperfection of 
the Levitical sacrifices, from the very circumstance of their being 
repeated ‘vear by year continually’” (p. 512). 

Dr Whately adds with great truth and force: “Whoever 
will minutely examine the errors of our unreformed church” —i.e. 
the church before the Reformation—“ will find that a very large 
and important portion of them may be comprehended under 
this one general censure, that they destroyed the true character 
of the Christian priesthood, substituting for it, in great measure, 
what cannot be called a priesthood except in a different sense of 
the word. These errors, in short, go far towards changing the 
office of Presbyteros into that of Hiereus” (p. 513). 

Here and there, as usual, among many admirable statements 
which claim our cordial concurrence and warm approval, there 
are others which we cannot but regard with different feelings. 
Such is the exception taken to the application of the term 
“ evangelical ” to some professing Christians, in contradistinction 
to others, as if etymology could of itself secure that all who 
receive the gospel must necessarily be equally evangelical,— 
the notion of the dangerous tendency of “looking upon the 
Bible as one book,” as being fitted to foster Jewish views and 
prejudices, whereas, we are persuaded, as we have already 
remarked, that evil is far more likely to arise from regarding 
the Bible as two books, the one being of supreme authority to 
Christians, and the other of no authority at all,—the assertion 
that Baptism is an admission to a participation in the gifts of 
the Spirit, which constitute the church the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ; that “ we are authorised by virtue of this sacred rite to 
appear as it were in his (God’s) presence ourselves,”—and the 
observation that, in the Lord’s supper, by the body and blood 
of Christ is meant “his Spirit,”—from thee and, perhaps, from 
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some other statements, we have the irksome but imperative 
duty of expressing our dissent. 

As was to be expected from Archbishop Whately, we have 
some valuable remarks on the errors rm corruptions which 
have often flowed from the introduction of philosophical 
speculations into Christianity. All honour to him for his 
strenuous advocacy of a constant deference to the teaching of 
Scripture, and his earnest cautions against presumptuous 
speculations upon topics lying beyond the range of human 
faculties, and where no clear light has been afforded by revelation. 
But it appears to us that our author unduly restricts the opera- 
tions of reason in dealing with what revelation has unfolded, 
and attempts to shut it out from a wide field, over which it will 
infallibly expatiate, and within which it may find legitimate 
scope. He will not allow any theory or philosophical system 
of religion to be framed, whether true or false, or rather, he con- 
cludes that every such theory must be false simply because it 
isa theory. We have little room for quotation, but a sentence 
or two will give the gist of his views. 


“Tt is not that the Arian theory of the incarnation is wrong for 
this reason, aud the Nestorian for that, and the Eutychian for another, 
and so on; but they are all wrong alike, because they are theories, 
relative to matters on which it is vain, and absurd, and irreverent to 
attempt forming any philosophical theories whatever. We would 
object to the Pelagian theory, and to the Calvinistic theory, and the 
Arminian theory, not for reasons peculiar to each one, but for such 
as apply in common to all.”—(P. 517.) 

Now we confess that we should not very strenuously object to 
any one of these systems or theories if we had uo better reason 
for objecting than that it is a system or theory. The important 
question with us would be, not, “Is it a theory?” but, “Is it a 
true theory?” Indeed, we cannot prevent reason from dealing 
with such themes and building up a system, more or less sym- 
metrical, of what it deems theological truths. And we hold 
that this is quite consistent with the sound determination to 
appeal constantly and submissively “to the law and the 
testimony,” and with the strongest sense of the danger of 
reckless and unbridled speculation when permitted without 
restraint to run riot among the mysteries of the divine nature, 
or our own spiritual being and our relation to God. We 
cannot but feel that, to exclude reason from the province which 
we have indicated, would be unnecessarily and injuriously to fret 
and fetter this active faculty, where it might with safety and 
advantage be allowed freer action and wider scope. 

Nor can we admit the validity of Dr Whately’s argument, 
that such philosophical or systematic exhibitions of Christianity 
would not have been a stwmbling-block to the Jews or foolish- 
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ness to the Greeks, and therefore cannot be the gospel which 
Paul preached. It was not in the form, but in the substance 
and sulject of the preaching, viz., Christ crucified, that the 
offensiveness and the foolishness of the doctrine lay. Nor do 
we see any force whatever in “the reason for condemning” 
these “metaphysical theories of Christianity,” and “all of them 
equally,” that “if such speculations be allowed, it is evident 
Christianity must be, not one, but two religions, that for the 
few profound theologians, and that for ordinary men” (p. 519), 
Certainly the conclusion which is so “evident” to the Archbishop 
is by no means so to us. 

The practical character of Dr Whately’s mind is well 
exemplified in his remarks on the errors which have been 
introduced and fostered by “moral covruption in the members 
of Christian churches.” How weighty is the following general 
observation upon this subject :— 

“Every kind of depravity or moral defect predisposes man either 
to reject Christianity altogether, or else to introduce, or to accept, 
some erroneous views of it. And there is no kind of religious corrup- 
tion against which men are usually less on their guard.”—(P. 520.) 

Among the errors which have thus been introduced or 
cherished, he specifies “the notion that the priest has power 
to forgive sins as against God,”—the doctrine of atoning virtue 
and meritorious efficacy of “ fasting and other penances, pil- 
grimages, prayers and sacrifices offered up in behalf of the 
deccased, and rich gifts bestowed on the church,”—the idea that 
the receiving the Lord’s Supper, or the rite of extreme unction, 
on his deathbed, will promote or secure the salvation of a wicked 
man,—and the delusions of antinomianism in all its phases. 

Dr Whately concludes this section with some admirable 
observationson the effect of worldly policy in promoting religious 
errors, by the introduction of ungodly men into the ministry, 
the use of religion as an engine of statecraft by worldly-minded 
rulers, and the employment of persecution for their own selfish 
ends, and to the grievous injury of true Christianity. 

The next subject is that of “ Reformations in Religion,” and 
is treated with great ability. Our author does not, indeed, 
notice historically the various attempts—successful or other- 
wise—which were made in different ages of the church to check 
growing abuses, and remedy those already prevailing. He 
deals with the two following points :— 

“TI. The principal hindrances to needful reformations, 

“TI. The faults to which reformers are chiefly liable.” 

Under the former he observes :— 

“There are three mistakes frequently committed by Christians, 
each of which has contributed to prevent successful opposition to 
corruptions and correction of them :— 
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“(1.) Some have attached too much importance to matters not 
essential, and have contended too earnestly for them.” 


Of this we have examples in the old controversies regarding 
Easter, and with reference to the use of leavened or unleavened 
bread in the Lord’s Supper, and in the modern disputes as to 
the colour of a preacher's dress. 

“(2.) Others—and sometimes, indeed, the very same persons— 
have acquiesced in very serious corruptions through a mistaken 
anxiety for what they consider Christian unity or concord.” 


This is a very common error, and all the more injurious that 
it is often the error of good men, and one which seems to “lean 
to virtue’s side.” To avoid it there is required a clear percep- 
tion, not only of what is right and true, but also of what is 
essential ; so essential or so important as to demand that it 
should be maintained and contended for at all hazards and at 
every cost ; and at the same time there is required the high 
principle which constrains faithful men to hold fast the true 
and practise the right without regard to consequences. 


“(3.) A third cause, tending to the same effects, is a mistaken 
dread of innovations. Those who are upon their guard only against 
sudden corruptions, and overlook such as creep in silently and 
gradually, will be disposed to resist as innovations what are, in truth, 
restorations, and to maintain what are, in reality, very great and 
mischievous innovations.” 

The removal of this latter class of corruptions, viz., those 
which were introduced slowly, silently, and step by step, has 
often been regarded with alarm, and strenuously resisted as 
reckless innovation, whereas it is in reality restoration to 
primitive order, the corruption, and not its removal, being the 
true innovation. The concluding sentence of this interesting 
discussion is extremely valuable, as enunciating, without 
qualification or reserve, the supremacy and exclusive authority 
of the word of God,—a principle, the fearless and faithful appli- 
cation of which will furnish the only effectual safeguard for the 
prevention, and the only unfailing remedy for the cure, of 
corruption, 

“If we would keep our religion pure, both from new and from old 
corruptions, we must go straight to the very fountain head itself, 
and observe what is or what is not agreeable to the inspired word.” 
—(P. 530.) 

By the operation of the influences above referred to, errors 
and abuses were allowed to accumulate till a thorough reforma- 
tion, or as Dr Whately thinks it should be called, a restoration, 
become necessary. Employing one of his homely but admirable 
illustrations, he observes— 


“It is like the pulling down and rebuilding of a great part of a 
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house, as distinguished from the many small repairs which are made 
every year by a prudent man, and the occasional small improve- 
ments he may see need for. These repairs and improvements he 
makes on purpose that he may be saved from the far greater cost 
and inconvenience of rebuilding, which is an evil in itself, though 
a necessary evil when timely repairs have been neglected.”—(P. 530.) 


The chief dangers which beset reformers are stated by Dr 
Whately to be these two :— 


“1, An overweening security against falling into the faults of 
the system they are reforming. 

“2. Not being sufficiently on their guard against reactions, or 
the tendency to rush to the opposite extreme, and mistake ‘ the 
reverse of wrong for right.’” 


We are by no means satisfied that this very short list com- 
prises all the dangers to which reformers of religion are liable. 
We believe, for example, that they are not exempt from the 
risk of yielding to secular influence, and stopping short, or 
going astray at the instigation of civil rulers in the work of 
reformation. Dr Whately congratulates the church to which 
he belongs, that the English reformers escaped the temptation 
of going too far in abolishing the prevailing practices of the 
Church of Rome. The most reverend prelate will excuse us if we 
congratulate some other churches on the circumstance that their 
reformers went a good deal farther in this direction ; and the 
Archbishop knows that here the most eminent of the English 
reformers would have joined their congratulations with ours. 
He blames those who strove to be “as unlike as possible to the 
church from which they revolted, even in matters indifferent, 
altering for the sake of change. They ought to have considered 
that the presumption is always against a change” (p. 536). 
Our view is, that in such cases the presumption is always against 
what is not prescribed in Scripture, and that infinitely more 
evil has resulted from undue conformity to religious and eccle- 
siastical usages which have no authority in the word of God, 
than from a rigorous and unsparing rejection of them. 

The last of the leading topics treated of in the Dissertation 
is that of “ Church Allegiance and Separation.” And so bold 


and wise are many of the remarks in this chapter, so full of . 


plain, yet profound good sense, that we regret we cannot 
transfer them entire to our pages. 

The author discusses the legitimate grounds of separation, 
viz., the refusal to correct abuses of a grave and flagrant kind ; 
the tyrannical enforcement of unnecessary and indifferent 
observances, and such like ; and points out the general duty of 
allegiance to church authority, and the sin of separation, 
except for good and scriptural reasons; the tendency of the 
ideas of distinctness and disagreement to become, in some 
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measure, blended together in men’s minds, so that “ churches 
which are independent are expected to be at variance ;” the 
danger of necessary separations leading to separations which 
are not necessary ; then, on the other hand, the tendency of an 
abhorrence of such divisions to lead some Christians to merge 
Church and State into one polity, of which the supreme control 
is assigned to the civil magistrate ; and thus instead of Chris- 
tianising the State as they hoped and intended, they only 
succeed in secularising the Church. 

As to the circumstances in which separation is, or is not, 
schism, when it is a sin, and when it becomes a duty, every 
man must be left at liberty, and is bound to judge for himself. 

After making some other observations which bear the stamp 
of his wonted sagacity of judgment and liberality of sentiment, 
Dr Whately concludes the Dissertation in the following weighty 
and characteristic words :— 


“ A true Christian is most emphatically and pre-eminently public 
spirited. ‘ Nong or vs,’ says the apostle Paul, ‘ tivern To HIMSELF’ 
(Rom. xiv. 7). And he who is the most sedulously occupied in 
working out, on gospel principles, his own salvation, will always be 
found the most devotedly active in promoting the welfare of his 
brethren.”—(P. 545). 


We have endeavoured to present as full and correct a view 
of this remarkable treatise as our limits will permit. We have 
found many things to animadvert upon, and some which we 
cannot but regard as grave and serious errors. We have not, 
we think, querulously sought for grounds of censure ; and when 
compelled to express dissent, we trust that it has been done in 
no disrespectful terms, and in no peevish or captious spirit. In 
this, as in some of our author's other productions, we have 
found it impossible to be long angry with him at once, and 
equally impossible to be very long perfectly pleased with him. 
Ever and anon we are delighted by the dauntless and manly 
enunciation of some fresh and important truth ; and then in the 
next, or perhaps in the same page, we are fretted and annoyed 
by some extremely doubtful or objectionable sentiment. In 
truth, this distinguished divine is a strange compound of ineon- 
gruities. The writer of one of our best treatises on logic, he 
has proved himself, in several instances, one of the most illogical 
of reasoners. A metropolitan, a bishop of bishops, he has dealt 
as heavy blows, and given as great discouragement to the cause 
of prelacy as the sternest of Presbyterians, not even excepting 
that Episcopo-mastriz, Andrew Melville himself. And while 
regaling us with high professions of liberality, and unsparingly 
denouncing persecution in all its forms, we cannot forget—we 
wish that we could—the incident of the deprivation of one of 
his clergy, a venerable curate, whose sole offence it was that he 
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had joined and would not abjure the Evangelical Alliance. And 
to crown the list, while espousing the old Arminian hypothesis 
of election, and assigning a place to good works which no 
Pelagian would dispute, and waging on all occasions righteous 
and relentless war against antinomianism, he has, appa- 
rently without being aware of it, fallen upon the hyper-Calvin- 
istic antinomian notions of the law, which were advocated b 

Dr Crisp in last century, discarding as a rule of Christian life 
the ten commandments, praying every Lord’s day that his 
“heart may be inclined to keep this law,” and yet, like Moses 
in his virtuous indignation, flinging away both tables and 
dashing them to pieces. And yet, with all these inconsistencies, 
there is such transparent honesty of purpose, and such un- 
flinching courage in expressing his views, combined with so 
much kindliness and moderation of tone, that we cannot help 
regarding the author with high respect and esteem, even when 
dissenting most emphatically from his sentiments. Looking at 
this treatise as a whole, though we must in conscience interpose 
some grave cautions concerning it, marking off certain portions 
as “ doubtful,” and others as “dangerous ;” yet we do not 
hesitate to say that it is a singularly suggestive production, 
giving free and fresh expression to many noble sentiments, and 
imbued throughout with a profound reverence for the revealed 
truths of the gospel. And with all our dislike of some of the 
archbishop’s opinions, we cherish the utmost t for many 
of his high qualities as a writer: his honesty, his fearlessness, 
his candour ; his remarkable freedom from prejudice and 
passion ; his earnestness ; his manly contempt of varnish and 
pretence of every kind ; his love of truth and goodness wherever 
he finds them ; his keen observation of human nature and 
character and life ; his shrewdness and sagacity, and admirable 
good sense ; and the ease and ability with which he wields his 
abundant materials, the result of the reading and reflection of 
a lifetime. Indeed, able as the present treatise is, we confess 
that we think more highly of the author than of his perform- 
ance. In other words, such is our estimate of Dr Whately’s 
powers, that we are persuaded he could have written a better 
Dissertation than this. We are confident that out of his ample 


stores he could easily sit down, even now, and compose another - 


treatise on the same subject, giving to it a distinct and separate 
treatment, and that the second would perhaps be the better of 
the two; more consecutive it may be; more compact; more 
historical; perchance more interesting; by possibility more 
orthodox. But, taking the Dissertation as it is, we feel un- 
feignedly grateful to Dr Whately for the pleasure and instruction 
which it has afforded us. 
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Art. VL —Date of the Books of Chronicles.* 


THE historical books of the Old Testament may be variously 
numbered and classified. It might, in fact, even be made a 
question, which books are properly so designated. The deno- 
mination historical, as distinguished from the legal, poetical, 
and prophetical books, describes them not absolutely, but as to 
their prevailing character. Thus Chronicles contains poetical 
passages, prophecies, and ceremonial enactments ; yet, as these 
are merely incidental and occasional, and do not constitute the 
main body of the work, it is properly classed among the his- 
torical books. So, too, Jeremiah and Isaiah are prophetical 
books, notwithstanding the occurrence of historical paragraphs, 
and even chapters. The mixed character of a book might, 
however, in certain cases, be such as to create a doubt to which 
of its constituents the greater prominence should be accorded. 
Thus some have thought that the books of Jonah and of Job 
should be regarded as historical, since the former is rather the 
narrative of a prophetical mission than a proper prophecy, and 
the latter is substantially a history, though in poetic form. 
But when we consider that the mission of Jonah, turning his 
back on Israel to preach to Gentiles, who heard his word and 
were saved, was itself a prophecy of the future, and that the 
facts in the life of Job only form the groundwork of a sacred 
poem wrought in the very highest style of Hebrew art, the 
ordinary classification of these books is justified. 

Restricting our consideration, then, to those books which are 
usually and properly denominated historical (and excluding the 
books of Moses), we have the following twelve, viz., 

Joshua, 2 Samuel, 2 Chronicles, 
Judges, 1 Kings, Ezra, 

Ruth, 2 Kings, Nehemiah, 

1 Samuel, 1 Chronicles, Esther. 

In the ancient catalogues of the canon, the two books of 
Samuel are commonly combined into one, so the two of Kings, 
and the two of Chronicles; the number is thus reduced to nine. 
Some of these catalogues make a still further reduction to 
seven, by reckoning Ruth an appendix to Judges, or a part of 
it, and Nehemiah as forming one book with Ezra. 

Adopting, however, the more familiar number twelve, we 
may divide these books into two equal classes in respect to the 
official character of their writers. They are in our English 
Bibles, which follow in this the order of the Septuagint and the 





* From the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, edited by CHARLES 
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Vulgate, arranged together in chronological succession. In the 
Hebrew Bible, on the contrary, they are parcelled between two 
of the leading divisions of the canon, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographa. Six books are classed as Former Prophets, to 
denote that, though of an historical character, they were written 
by prophets. These are, 

Joshua, 1 Samuel, 1 Kings, 

Judges, 2 Samuel, 2 Kings. 

The remaining six are found in the Hagiographa, or that 
portion of the Old Testament which was written by men who, 
though inspired of God, were not prophets in the strict and 
official sense. We have, therefore, the authority of tradition, 
so far as that is expressed in the Hebrew arrangement of the 
canon, for believing this to have been the case with 

Ruth, Ezra, 1 Chronicles, 
Esther, Nehemiah, 2 Chronicles. 

Dr Addison Alexander was in the habit of combining the 
books of Moses with the twelve historical books, and then 
dividing the whole after the analogy of the former into three 
pentateuchs. This ingenious and convenient distribution can 
be best exhibited in his own words, here quoted from one of his 
manuscript lectures :— 

‘‘Of these seventeen books, two are not so much continua- 
tions of those earlier in date, as parallel, collateral, and supple- 
mentary. These are the books of Chronicles, excluding or 
postponing which we come to a residuum or minimum of fifteen 
books, composing a continuous unbroken series. As an aid to 
the memory, these fifteen books may be grouped or classified in 
three pentateuchs, or groups of five, each containing one great 
division of the history. The first, that which usually bears the 
name of Pentateuch, comprises the whole history from the 
creation to the death of Moses. The second, which includes the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 1 and 2 Samuel, carries on 
the narrative until the close of David’s reign. The third, com- 
posed of 1 and 2 Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, brings it 
down to the close of the Old Testament canon, after which we 
are dependent upon uninspired but authentic writings, till we 
reach the threshold of the gospel history. Each of these pen- 
tateuchs contains one book, which although necessary to com- — 
plete the series, is rather of an episodical character. Such a 
book, in the first Pentateuch, is Leviticus, containing very few 
events, and chiefly occupied with legislation ; in the second, that 
of Ruth, belonging strictly to the history of David’s family; in 
the third, that of Esther, which relates to a remarkable deliver- 
ance of the Jews in Persia.” 

Another simple and serviceable division of these books may 
be obtained by reducing the number from twelve to nine, in the 
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manner already described as current in the ancient church and 
synagogue. They will then consist of three groups of three, 
representing the three great periods of the history, the shorter 
— being covered by the single books, and the second and 
ongest, by the three double books. This yields the following 
scheme :— 
Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, 
Kings, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther. 

The first three relate to the period of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, or of the pure theocracy under Joshua and the Judges; 
the next three contain the history of the monarchy, its institu- 
tion by Samuel, with Saul as the first king; its culmination and 
splendour under David and Solomon, and finally its decline and 
overthrow. The last three belong to the period subsequent to 
the captivity, which was one of foreign domination. In each of 
these groups the first two members cover the entire period to 
which they relate; the third being supplementary, and record- 
ing additional facts, which did not fall strictly within the scope 
of the preceding. Thus, Ruth belongs to the period of the book 
of J sag Chronicles passes afresh over that of Samuel and 
Kings, while the events recorded in Esther belong to the time 
included within the book of Ezra. 

A characteristic common to all these books, with the excep- 
tion of Nehemiah (ch. i. 1), is, that they are anonymous. This 
is the more remarkable from the contrast with the books of the 
prophets, every one of which has a title prefixed, declaring the 
name of the author. The same fact recurs again in the Gospels 
and Acts of the New Testament, as contrasted with the Epistles 
and Revelation. The names of the writers are prefixed to the 
latter, with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
it is easy to conjecture a special reason for the omission. The 
former are without titles, so far as their proper text is concerned, 
though a stedfast and well-accredited tradition has preserved 
to us the knowledge of their authors. 

The reason of this singular difference is doubtless to be 
sought in the nature of the case. The personality of the pro- 
phet was of the utmost importance. He claims to be a mes- 
senger sent from God, and the only voucher of the truth and 
authority of his declarations and injunctions is the certainty of 
his divine commission. An anonymous book of prophecy would, 
therefore, be without the requisite necessary to establish its 
own validity. The credit of the historian, on the other hand, 
rests less upon the weight attached to his own person, than upon 
the general recognition of the truth of his testimony by those 
amongst whom he lived, and who were equally cognisant of the 
facts with himself, or had access to the same sources of infor- 
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mation. That these books were, upon their original publica- 
tion, accepted as a true history, and that they have always 
been so regarded since that time, sufficiently entitles them to 
our confidence in their veracity and accuracy. 

This impersonality of the sacred history is ‘the cause of 
another phenomena equally pervading. The events recorded 
are viewed in their purely objective character ; the personal 
relations of the writer sink completely out of sight. Accordingly, 
the inspired historians speak of transactions in which they took 
part themselves, precisely as if they were narrating the acts or 
the experience of others. They use the third person of them- 
selves ; they detail with the same artless simplicity things 
worthy of praise and of censure. Thus the author of the Pen- 
tateuch speaks of Moses just as he does of Joshua or any other 
of his contemporaries, and neither shrinks from saying, on the 
one hand, that he was meek above all men on the face of the 
earth, nor, on the other, from detailing how he spoke unad- 
visedly with his lips, and incurred the sentence of exclusion 
from the promised land. It is different with the prophets. In 
delivering their messages from God, they are not mere disinte- 
rested reporters, but are fulfilling their personal commission. 
It hence becomes of moment, not only that the message is cor- 
rectly given, but that it is given by him who was specially en- 
trusted with it. Accordingly, we find that Daniel, Isaiah, and 
Sther prophets, in the historical chapters or sections of their 
books, speak of themselves in the third person, after the manner 
of historians, while in the properly prophetical chapters the 
first person is as regularly employed. The principal exception 
to the above remark is found in Ezra (vii. 28, viii. 1, &c.), and 
Nehemiah, who betray themselves by the use of the first person, 
as Luke does occasionally in the Acts of the Apostles. 

In the absence of any express testimony concerning the date 
and authorship of the several historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are left to such incidental evidence as we are able to 
gather, chiefly from internal sources. This sort of evidence, 
however, if sufficiently clear and unambiguous, is always held 
to be the most satisfactory and convincing. It has this pecu- 
liar advantage, that it is not testimony delivered of set purpose 
to establish a particular end, but it is involuntarily given, in 
allusions and expressions, by which a writer betrays, without 
intending it, the circumstances and the time in which he lived. 
It is thus lifted above all suspicion of intentional fraud or 
deception. 

In the application of these internal criteria, it becomes 
necessary, first, to fix the limits and determine the constitution 
of each work separately. Are the twelve historical books so 
many distinct works, each of which is capable of being, and 
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‘must be, investigated by itself? Opinions here have been far 
from accordant, and yet it is manifest that an error at this 
point would vitiate the most carefully formed conclusions. If 
the opinion expressed by Bertheau* were correct, that all the 
books from Genesis to 2 Kings compose together one continu- 
ous und connected treatise, the theme of which was the sacred 
history from the beginning of the world to the Babylonish 
exile, of course our judgment respecting the date of the earlier 
portions of the canon would be materially different from that 
which would otherwise be entertained. ow, it is a fact that 
the histories of the Old Testament are consecutive for the most 
part, one taking up the argument where its predecessor ends. 
Several of the books are, besides, linked in a formal manner at 
the beginning with the close of the one before them, thus shew- 
ing that in the intention of their authors they are to be regarded 
in the light of sequels or continuations. Thus the Pentateuch 
ends with the death of Moses; the book of Joshua connects 
itself directly with this by beginning, “ Now, after the death of 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, it came to pass,” &. This 
book ends with the death of Joshua, whereupon Judges begins, 
“Now, after the death of Joshua, it came to pass,” &.; and 
then, after a few preliminary statements necessary to a correct 
appreciation of what follows, it, as it were, begins afresh, and 
makes its connection with the book of Joshua still more inti- 
mate and apparent by repeating, ii. 6-9, the verses which con- 
clude the life of Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 28-31), and attaching the 
following history to them. So Samuel begins where Judges 
leaves off, and Kings takes up the closing days of David, where 
Samuel drops them. It may be observed further that the his- 
torical books commonly begin with the conjunction and, for 
which our translators have substituted the word now. This 
simple connective serves to intimate that the book so begin- 
ning is not a oe, he novo, but a resumption of a theme 
which had previously been treated elsewhere—a continuation 
of the same inspired record with the books which go before. 
This is the case even with Ruth and Esther, which do not 
directly continue the narrative of any preceding book, but 
presen Pri exhibit the initial and expressive “and,” thereby 
declaring themselves to be additions to the inspired history 
previously put on record. 

A certain measure of formal and external unity is thus given 
to the entire Old Testament history, which is rendered yet 
more striking and impressive by the inner spiritual unity 
which likewise pervades it. The same great ideas animate the 
whole ; the work of preparation for the coming of the Son of 





* Das Buch Der Richter und Rut, Erklart, p. 27. 
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God and the Son of man rolls steadily forward, one divine plan 
developing in majestic grandeur from first to last. And the 
spirit of the historians is one throughout. We everywhere 
meet the same lofty appreciation of the task of Israel, the same 
abasing of the human and exaltation of the divin® the same 
theocratic character estimating everything, not from a merely 
national or worldly point of view, but from its bearing on the 
kingdom of God. 

All this is most interesting to note, as shewing the oneness 
of its divine subject and its divine author. But a further exa- 
mination will soon shew that this is a unity in the midst of 
diversity. It is the work of one overruling and directing 
Spirit, but wrought by a number of human agents. These 
various works, though fitted thus together, are yet palpably 
distinct, as shewn by the completeness of each taken singly in 
its theme and in its execution, and by the diversity of _ 
prevailing in each. It would require an analysis of each of 
these books, and an investigation of its plan and structure, to 
exhibit this in detail. This cannot of course be attempted 
here. It is sufficient for the purpose of this article to remark 
that Ist and 2d Chronicles are not two separate and indepen- 
dent works, but form together one production. This is shewn 
by their unity of plan and the close connection of the parts, 
and from the incompleteness of either if sundered from the 
other. It is further certified by the express testimony of tra- 
dition. These two books, like the two of Samuel and the two 
of Kings, were anciently reckoned one. They were so regarded 
and spoken of by the Jews; they are so in Hebrew manu- 
scripts. The division was introduced by the Septuagint trans- 
lators, but was never recognised in the original text until the 
time of Bomberg, when it was admitted into printed editions 
of the Hebrew Bible; and here its modern character still 
appears, in the circumstance that the masoretic notes occurring 
at the end of every book are not found at the end of Ist, but 
only of 2d Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. 

It may be further remarked that Chronicles forms a com- 
plete work, and is not merely the earlier portion of an histo- 
rical treatise, of which Ezra is to be regarded as the later and 
concluding portion. The apocryphal 1 Esdras combines them, 
as though they were one continuous production, and the iden- 
tity of the closing verses of Chronicies with the opening verses 
of Ezra has been thought to indicate that they were originally 
one, but have been divided in the same way that the two books 
of Chronicles themselves were divided. But whatever may be 
the significance of the facts just referred to, they cannot estab- 
lish the original oneness of Chronicles and Ezra. There is no 
ancient testimony in its favour; and they are so distinct in 
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= and method, that they must have been independent 
works. 

It has been intimated that the constitution of these various 
works must be inquired into, as well as their individual extent, 
as preliminary to a settlement of their date from internal 
criteria. Are they, as they now stand, the productions each of 
a single author, so that all its parts date from the same period ? 
or are they to be in each case parcelled among a variety of 
authors belonging to different ages? A book constituted as 
the Psalms, for example, must not be dealt with as though it 
were the production of a single writer. The clearest proof that 
any given number of the Psalms were prepared by David would 
not establish his authorship of the rest, nor the collection of 
the whole by him. Or, if the hypothesis could be established 
of the successive compilation of certain books, as some have 
argued for it in the case of Kings, supposing that different pro- 
phets, Isaiah among the rest, wrote portions of it, bringing the 
narrative down, step by step, until at length it was completed ; 
this would also preclude the possibility of arguing with any 
confidence from criteria found in one part to the date of any 
other part or section. Each distinct portion must then be 
settled, if it can be settled at all, by its own distinct evidence. 
Or again, if a work be not so much an original production as a 
compilation from works previously existing, there will be need 
of caution in distinguishing what belongs to the author of the 
work before us, from what belongs purely to those writers from 
whom his materials are drawn, or his extracts aremade. Thus, 
for example, where it is said by the writer of the book of 
Joshua that the stones set upon the bed of Jordan are there 
unto this day, Josh. iv. 9, and that Rahab dwelleth in Israel 
unto this day, Josh. vi. 25, we are warranted in inferring that 
when that book was written those stones were still there, and 
that Rahab was still living; for Joshua is demonstrably one 
continuous production of a single writer. But it could not be 
similarly inferred from 2 Chron. v. 9, that Chronicles was writ- 
ten while the ark was still in the most holy place, and conse- 
quently the temple was still standing, for this work is pro- 
fessedly compiled from pre-existing writings, whose language 
it here simply transfers. The work from which that extract 
was made was written while the facts were as it describes ; 
but things had changed before Chronicles itself was prepared. 
If now the question were as to the sources of Chronicles, and 
what could be learned respecting their character and date, 
everything should be carefully collated which could be shewn 
to belong to them in their original form, and to have been 
simply extracted without material alteration. As, however, 
our present question concerns not them, but Chronicles itself, 
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we must draw our inferences from what betrays the author 
of this production in its present form. The principal criteria 
which can be relied upon for this purpose are the following, 
viz. :-— 

1. The furthest limit to which the history is continued. Of 
course the book is subsequent to the latest event which it 
records ; this is the edict of Cyrus, in the first year of his 
reign, for the restoration of the Jews from captivity. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22, 23. 

2. The limit of the genealogies. The line of David (Chron. 
iii.) is, on account of the special interest attaching to it, con- 
tinued to a further point than any of the others ; the proba- 
bility is that the writer brings it down to his own time. In 
vers. 19-21 he mentions Zerubbabel, who came up (Ezra ii. 2) 
with the first colony of returning captives, gives the names of 
his children, and of the children of Hananiah, and of his sons, 
the grandchildren consequently of Zerubbabel. The latter 
part of verse 21 is obscure; after mentioning the names of 
Zerubbabel’s grandchildren, these words follow : “ The sons of 
Rephaiah, the sons of Arnan, the sons of Obadiah, the sons of 
Shechaniah,” and then the descendants of the last named 
Shechaniah are traced through four generations. Who this 
Shechaniah and the other persons named with him are, is not 
said. Some are disposed to give the verse up as unintelligible, 
and think it an interpolation, or hopelessly corrupt. Others, 
with the view of bringing down the composition of Chronicles 
to the latest possible period, make Shechaniah, without a par- 
ticle of justification from the text of the passage, to be a son 
of Zerubbabel’s grandson previously named, and then claim 
that we have here the descendants of Zerubbabel traced to the 
seventh generation, and, consequently, Chronicles cannot have 
been written until the seventh generation after the return from 
exile. This conclusion is utterly unwarranted, however. The 
fact of the case appears to be,‘that the names introduced at 
the close of verse 21, without explanation, are the names of 
other prominent and well-known families connected with the 
line of David’s descendants, parallel to, but not descended 
from, the family of Zerubbabel. As we cannot identify the 
heads of these families, and have no means of ascertaining 
precisely when they lived, they can afford us no criterion of 
date, unless, as has been suspected, though it cannot be rigor- 
ously proved, the Hattush, verse 22, is the same with the 
Hattush mentioned Ezra viii. 2, as having gone up with Ezra 
from the captivity in the reign of Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus), 
seventy-eight years after the return of the first colony. In 
that case, the genealogy there continued to the grandsons of 
a brother of Hattush, brings us down to the grandsons of a 
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contemporary of Ezra, a record which could readily be made 
in the lifetime of Ezra. 

3. A criterion of doubtful weight has been sought in the 
list of names, 1 Chron. ix. 17, 18, and the statement there 
made respecting them. Certain persons are mentioned as 
porters, of whom it is said that they “ hitherto (N37 W, until 
this time), waited in the king’s gate eastward.” Some of these 
same names reappear, Neh. xii. 25, 26, as porters keeping ward 
at the threshold of the gates in the days of Nehemiah and 
Ezra. The only question is, whether the identity of names in 
two or three instances is sufficieni to establish the identity of 
persons: if so, the time of the writer is fixed contemporary 
with Ezra and Nehemiah. 

4. The mention made of Darics, 1 Chron. xxix. 7, (“drams,” 
Eng. ver.) also points in the same direction. The “ daric,” as 
is well known, was a Persian coin, and the mention of it in 
this rer shews that it must have been well known to the 
Jews at this time, and current among them. They must con- 
sequently have been under the Persian government at the time 
this book was written. This positively refutes the idea that 
it was written after the Persian empire had been overthrown 
by Alexander, and the Greek empire had usurped its place, or 
later still, in the time of the Maccabees, because then Greek 
coins had been substituted for the Persian, as appears not only 
from the nature of the case, but from the Apocryphal books 
which belong to this period, Tobit v. 15, and 2 Mace. xii. 43, 
where the reckoning is in Greek drachmas. 

The attempt has been made to convert the mention of this 
coin to a directly opposite use, and infer from it a date long 
posterior to the time of Ezra, for the following reasons, viz. :— 

(1.) The word occurs in the enumeration of the sums con- 
tributed during the life of David for the building of the temple. 
This, it is said, betrays gross ignorance on the part of the 
writer, that he should have supposed this coin to have been 
in circulation in David's days ; such a blunder could only have 
been possible when the origin of the coin was no longer 
known. But, admitting that this was the meaning of the 
writer, the force of the argument is not very apparent. How 
is such a blunder imnanile in the days of Ezra, and yet pos- 
sible a few generations after? It might prove the writer an 
ignoramus, but surely does not prove when he lived. It is, 
however, perfectly gratuitous to fasten such a blunder on the 
writer. He mentions “ ten thousand darics” not as the deno- 
mination of coin in which these sums were contributed in 
David’s days, but as the gross amount. It was the coin cur- 
rent at the time of the writer, and the amount so stated would 
be better apprehended by his readers. It is as if an Ameri- 
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can writer, in giving the amount of the national debt of Great 
Britain, should reckon it in dollars: it surely would be no fair 
inference from this, that he was not aware that the British 
currency was not dollars, but pounds sterling. He merely 
states a foreign sum in a familiar currency. 

(2.) It is said that the “ daric” derives its name from Darius 
Hystaspis, and that some time must have elapsed before it 
could have found circulation in Judea. Admitting this state- 
ment, however, it does not prove the purpose for which it is 
alleged. Darius Hystaspis ascended the throne of Persia 
sixty-three years before Ezra came with the band of colonists 
that he brought up from captivity. The coin had, undoubt- 
edly, circulated by that time into all parts of the empire. It 
has been admitted that the “daric” derived its name from 
Darius Hystaspis, because that is the opinion of Grote, Bockh, 
and other able antiquaries, and it is of no material consequence 
to us to dispute it. It ought to be added, however, that some 
eminent scholars, ¢.g., Prideaux, Keil, Hengstenberg, and others, 
are not disposed to make that admission, and it does seem, 
upon an examination of the case, as though it rested upon a 
very slender foundation. The only direct testimony to the 
point is that of Hesychius, the Alexandrian grammarian and 
lexicographer, who lived probably as late as the end of the 
fourth century after Christ. He says, “ Darics were so called, 
as some say, from Darius, king of the Persians.” A passage 
in Herodotus is also appealed to, in which he speaks of Darius 
Hystaspis introducing a new and pure coinage, but without 
saying that darics were first coined by him, or derived their 
name from him. On the other hand, Suidas, Harpocration, 
and a scholiast upon Aristophanes, unite in saying that the 
darics were so named, not from Darius Hystaspis, but from an 
older Darius. Xenophon also, in more than one passage, speaks 
of “darics” in the time of Cyrus, of course before the time of 
Hystaspis. Consequently, the scholars above referred to are 
of opinion that the “ darics” either received their name from 
Darius, the uncle and predecessor of Cyrus, spoken of in Dan. 
ix. 1, xi. 1, as Darius the Mede, or else that Darius, which is 
the Persian word for king, was a general title of the Persian 
monarchs, and that daric consequently means simply the 
royal coin, and is not derived from the name of any particular 
monarch, so that the origin of it must be left undetermined. 
Whatever view be taken of this question, however, our conclu- 
sion from the occurrence of the word remains undisturbed : a 
book in which money is reckoned by “ darics” must have been 
written during the time that the Jews were under the Persian 
rule; and the Persian empire was overturned within a century 
after the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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5. Another word occurs twice in this same chapter, which 
affords another probable argument of date, viz. 7° 1 Chron. 


xxix. 1, 19, as applied to the temple. This is the word con- 
stantly applied in Esther, Daniel, and Nehemiah, to the castle 
or fortified palace of the Persian monarchs in their capital city 
Shusan. ehemiah, in two instances, (ii 8, vii. 2), uses this 
word of a structure in Jerusalem which he erected, but which 
he in the former passage expressly distinguishes from the temple 
proper. He means by it the fortification connected with the 
temple, called at a later period the tower of Antonia, and which 
Josephus calls Sagis, by transferring this Hebrew word to the 
Greek. Now, it is a plausible opinion that the use of this word 
in the manner referred to in the books of Chronicles, proves 
them to have been written before the erection of this tower by 
Nehemiah. After that tower was constructed and called 377; 


the temple could not have been called by that name without 
danger of misapprehension and mistake. 

6. The history of the canon shews that this book cannot 
belong to a later period than that of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
because it is the unanimous tradition of the Jews that the 
canon was collected by Ezra; Josephus expressly declares that 
no addition or alteration was made in the canon from that time 
onward. It is impossible that such statements could have 
been made, if a book so large as Chronicles had been added at 
a later period, and especially so late as the time of the Macca- 
bees, to which some critics would refer it. 

7. The last verses of Chronicles are repeated as the opening 
verses of Ezra. This is an evident proof that Chronicles was 
written before the book of Ezra, a as there is every reason 
to believe that the latter was written by Ezra himself, Chroni- 
cles cannot have been written later than the time of Ezra. 
Some critics have endeavoured to get rid of this argument by 
alleging that these verses are taken from Ezra by the author 
of Chronicles, and not from Chronicles by Ezra, and that con- 
sequently Chronicles must have been written after Ezra and 
not before it. It is apparent, however, from a simple inspec- 
tion of the passage, that this supposition is devoid of all 
probability, and for the following reasons :—(1.) Ezra adopts 
these verses at the beginning of his book for the sake of linking 
his narrative with the history that preceded ; just as the writer 
of the book of Judges borrows a few verses (ii. 6-10), from 
the close of the history of Joshua for the same reason. 
(2.) The book of Ezra begins with the conjunction }, and ; this 
and is natural in the connection in which it occurs in Chroni- 
cles xxxvi. 22, but it is inexplicable at the beginning of a book, 
unless as implying a connection with the antecedent history. 
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(3.) The reference in these verses to the prophecy of Jeremiah 
contains an allusion to the antecedent verse (ver. 21) in 
Chronicles, where that prediction is spoken of. 

The conclusion from the arguments now recited is, that the 
book of Chronicles must have been written in the lifetime of 
Ezra. To this various objections have been brought :— 

1. The first is derived from the statement made 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 21, that the desolation of the land and captivity in 
Babylon lasted seventy years. This, it is said, is a palpable 
error ; from the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C. 588, to the edict of Cyrus restoring the Jews to their 
own land, B.C. 536, was only a period of fifty-two years. It 
could not have been reckoned to be seventy years by a person 
who lived just after the close of the exile. This error could 
only have arisen centuries afterwards, when the exact chrono- 
logy of the period was forgotten or lost sight of, and it was 
inferred from the prophecy of Jeremiah that this must have 
been the duration of it. In reply to this it may be said, 
(1.) That Jeremiah expressly predicted (Jer. xxv. 11, xxix. 10), 
that the captivity at oe should continue seventy years ; 
and if he was a true prophet, that must have been its duration. 
It has been said, indeed, that this is merely intended by Jere- 
miah as a round number, and that it is not the custom of the 
prophets to foretell the exact dates of the events which they 
predict. But there are numerous other instances in which 
exact dates are given in predictions, e.g. Isa. vii. 8, “ Within 
threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people ;” xvi. 14, “ Within three years, as the years of an 
hireling (2.¢., exactly measured, neither more nor less), and the 
glory of Moab shall be contemned ;” xxi. 16, “ Within a year, 
according to the years of a hireling, all the glory of Kedar 
shall fail.” Daniel (ix. 24) predicts that there will be seventy 
weeks of years to the coming of the Messiah. It is also plain 
that Daniel (ix. 2) expected the fulfilment of Jeremiah’s predic- 
tion in seventy years. (2.) His prediction is represented as 
fulfilled, not only by the author of Chronicles, but by Ezra (i. 1), 
who certainly must have been conversant with the facts. 
(3.) The prophet Zechariah, who lived just after the exile, 
expressly says, in two passages (i. 12, vii. 5), that the exile 
lasted seventy years. So that if the reckoning were based on 
an error, it was an error current in that generation which 
returned from exile, and not one that arose at a later period. 
(4.) It can be shewn that it is correct. The beginning of the 
exile is to be reckoned, #¥t from the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, but from the third or fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim, when the city was first taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
first deportation made, Dan. i. 1, B.c. 606. The exile began 
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with the carrying away of the first captives, and ended with 
the decree of Cyrus, and the return of the first colony from 
exile ; and the interval was precisely that which Jeremiah had 
predicted. The carrying into exile was one of successive acts 
of deportation, just as the return was by successive colonies, at 
distant intervals ; but if we reckon from the beginning of the 
one to the beginning of the other, we shall have exactly seventy 
years. Or, if the destruction of the temple be made the point 
of beginning, and we reckon from that until the temple was 
once more rebuilt, we shall have again seventy years. 

2. The mention of Satan, 1 Chron. xxi. 1. The objection 
is, that the Jews received their idea of Satan from the Persian 
doctrine of Ahriman, an evil principle independent from the 
good, and warring against him. 

But (1), even were it to be admitted that the Jewish notion 
of an evil spirit were derived from this source, it would not 
answer the purpose for which it is here alleged, of proving a 
date later than Ezra. The people were at this very time under 
Persian rule, and were already open to all the influence which 
we can suppose to have been exerted from that quarter. 

(2.) Satan is not only similarly mentioned, Zech. iii. 1, in a 
book belonging, as is confessed, to this same period, but in the 
far older book of Job i. 6, &c. And not to mention other 
proofs of the same thing, the doctrine of an evil spirit is implied 
in the very first chapters of Genesis, in the account of the 
temptation and fall of our first parents. 

(3.) The Persian notion of an original and independent prin- 
ciple of evil, is, besides, so different from the scriptural doctrine 
of Satan, a dependent spirit, created holy, but fallen through 
his own fault, that their common origin is not supposable ; even 
if the very conception of an immediate divine revelation in the 
Scriptures did not preclude the idea of borrowing tenets from 
Pagan nations. 

3. The manner in which “fasting” is spoken of, 2 Chron. xx. 3. 
Jehoshaphat, at a time of extreme peril, sets himself to seek 
the Lord, and with this view proclaims a fast. Now, it is 
alleged, that when fasting is spoken of in earlier books, it is 
merely in token of grief; that the idea of the meritoriousness 
of fasting, and other ascetic practices belongs to a period much 
later than the exile. But, apart from the fact that this objec- 
tion tacitly assumes that the writer has falsified the history for 
the sake of introducing his own ideas into it, the idea of fasting 
which we find here, is the same whickgappears universally in 
the Scriptures. In Judges xx. 26, th@®hildren of Israel wept 
and fasted, as an act of humiliation before God, and to obtain 
his favour. -So in the public humiliation at Mizpeh in the days 
of Samuel, 1 Sam. vii. 6. David (2 Sam. xii. 16) fasted dur- 
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ing the sickness of his child ; and that this was not purely from 
grief, but as a means of obtaining the Lord’s favour, appears 

m verse 20, that upon the death of the child he again ate 
bread. The prophets also speak of it in the same way, Joel ii. 
12, “Turn ye to me with all your heart, and with fasting,” &c, 
Jer. xiv. 12, “ When they fast, I will not hear theircry.” And 
during the distresses of the exile, and the period that followed, 
fasting appears to have been observed with special frequency 
and strictness, so that this is just the time when we would 
expect unusual stress to be laid upon that observance ; thus 
Dan. ix. 3, x. 13; Zech. vii. 5; Ezra x. 6; Neh. i. 4. 

4. The position of Chronicles as the last book in the canon, 
instead of standing in the second division of it, along with 
Samuel and Kings, is also alleged as evidencing the lateness of 
its date. If this book was in existence when the canon was 
first collected and arranged, why, it is asked, was it not put 
along with Samuel and Kings? Why does it stand in a sub- 
sequent and entirely different division of the canon, among 
the. Hagiographa, and that, too, the very last book of the 
Hagiographa? Does this not make it probable that it was not 
written until long after the other Scriptures were gathered and 
definitely arranged in a fixed order, which could not be dis- 
turbed, so that it was just only possible to add it at the end? 
We answer, not at all. The distinction between tle second and 
third division of the canon is, as has been stated in a previous 

of this article, that the second division, called Prophets, 
consists of books written by those who were by profession, and 
technically, prophets ; those in the third division are written by 
men equally inspired, but who were not in the strict sense of 
the word prophets. This is, doubtless, the reason, though we 
have not the means of shewing it in this particular case, why 
Samuel and Kings are in the second division of the canon ; 
they were written by prophets. Chronicles, on the other 
hand, belongs to the third division, because it was written by 
an inspired man who was not a prophet. Its being placed 
among the Hagiographa has nothing to do with the time when 
it was written. Neither does its standing as the last book in 
the Hagiographa prove it later than all the other books in this 
division of the canon. The contrary is certain in one case at 
least. It was certainly written before the book of Ezra, as has 
been shewn already, although it stands after it. The fact is, 
that the Hagiographa are not arranged upon a chronological 
principle ; the Lamentgtions of Jeremiah stand before Eccle- 
siastes, written by mon; Esther stands before Daniel, 
though written after it; and Psalms stands first in the series, 
though some Psalms contained in the book were not written 
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until after the exile. And those who make use of this objec- 
tion, do not themselves entertain the opinion that the books of 
the Hagiographa are aavengee chronologically. The objection 
is therefore palpably devoid of all force, 

5. It is alleged that the writer of the books has made mis- 
takes in some of the names which he records, that can only be 
accounted for in case the books from which he drew his mate- 
rials were written not in the old Jewish letter, but in the more 
modern square character ; whence it is inferred that these books 
could not have been written until after the square character 
was introduced among the Jews. The ground of this allegation 
is, that certain names are written differently in Chronicles from 
that they are in Kings, and in earlier books of the Bible; and 
it is assumed that this difference has arisen from mistaking 
similar letters : thus 7 for 4, Gen. x. 3, Riphath is in 1 Chron. 
i. 6, Diphath ; Gen. x. 4, Dodanim is in 1 Chron. i. 7, Roda- 
nim ; -> for 3, Zabdi, Neh. xi. 17, is Zichri, 1 Chron. ix. 15; 
n for 7, Harodite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 25, is Harorite 1 Chron xi. 27 ; 
and as the lettgrs thus confounded or interchanged are nearly 
alike in the more modern or square Hebrew character, the 
inference is that this was the one in use when the interchange 
was made and the book written. 

But (1.) This objection assumes that whenever the same 
name appears in two divergent forms, one of them is erroneous, 
whereas both forms may have been in actual use ; this we know 
to have been the case with re to some names of frequent 
occurrence, as the name of Hiram, king of Tyre (so called in 
Samuel and Kings), is in Chronicles constantly spelled Huram, 
2 Chron, ii. 3, &.; the regularity with which this occurs 
forbids the supposition of its being a mistake—so the name 
Nebuchadnezzar is also spelled Nebuchadrezzar, Jer, xxxix. 1, 
&c., and Joshua is also Jeshua, Neh. viii. 17. 

(2.) It is assumed that the mistake is always in the book of 
Chronicles, and always made by the author of the book him- 
self. If a textual error must be assumed, as is not improbable 
in a few cases, why is it necessarily the book of Chronicles that 
is wrong, and why may not the error in Chronicles, or in the 
parallel narrative, as the case war. ba be with greater likelihood 
imputed to subsequent transcribers? Errors of transcription 
might very easily arise and be perpetuated in these long lists 
of names otherwise unknown. 

(3.) This objection may be met on its own ground, by the 
fact that some changes of proper names are more easily 
accounted for if the old form of the letter was current ; thus 
there is an occasional interchange of » and w, which bear no 
resemblance in the modern square letter, though it is suppos- 
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able they might be mistaken for one another in the old letter. 
Ain, Josh. xxi. 16, is Ashan, 1 Chron. vi. 44 (Eng. ver., 
v. 59), &. And it should be observed that 1 and 5 are quite 
as much alike in the ancient as in the more modern form of 
the letter; so of some other letters. Also some names are 
altered by an interchange of letters which are not alike in either 
the ancient or modern form of the letters. 

(4.) The objection proves too much, and consequently proves 
nothing. No one has ventured to assert that Chronicles is of 
later date than the time of the Maccabees. But the coins struck 
in the days of the Maccabees shew that the old letter was then 
in use; and it is probable that the existing form of the letter 
did not become current until near the time of Christ. If the 
objection proves anything, it proves that Chronicles was not 
written till near the time of Christ. But it is well known not 
only to have existed, but to have been translated into Greek in 
the LXX. long before that time. 

6. The character of the language in the book is said to 
betray a very late date. This is urged both on the ground 
that it contains many Chaldzisms, whether in grammatical 
forms, or in the use of words of Chaldee origin, different from 
the Hebrew words employed ordinarily by older writers to 
express the same idea, and also on the ground of the larger use 
of the vowel letters, the scriptio plena being employed where 
older writers have the scriptio defectiva. What is alleged 
respecting the language of this book, is true to a certain 
extent; but this is satisfactorily accounted for by assuming 
that it was written shortly after the termination of the exile. 
The Hebrew was inclining to the Chaldee even before the exile. 
During their captivity the Jews were placed among people 
— the Chaldee ; and the Hebrew was either then, or 
shortly after, supplanted by the Chaldee as the language of 
the people. The language of Chronicles is on a par with other 
writings of the same period. It is even purer than some of 
them, e. g., Ezekiel : Ezra and Daniel, belonging to the same 
period, are partly written in Chaldee. As to the full and 
defective mode of writing the vowels, there was no fixed usage 
at any period of the language ; it was in many cases optional 
to write or to omit the vowel letters, the same word being 
differently written in the same connection. The general fact 
is that, on the whole, there is a greater tendency to their 
employment in the later than in the earlier writers; but this 
is not the case in Chronicles to a greater extent than in other 
contemporaneous writings. 

It has even been alleged that the writer of Chronicles shews 
that Hebrew was no longer well understood by his readers, by 
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substituting easier and simpler expressions for those more diffi- 
cult and obscure ; and that he sometimes reveals his own igno- 
rance of the language by himself mistaking its meaning. It 
is, however, a pretty bold assumption in a modern critic, that 
he understands the Hebrew better than the author of this book. 
And the composition of a work in Hebrew has no parallel at a 
later date than the period immediately following the exile. 

7. It is said that the spirit of hostility to the kingdom of 
Israel revealed in this book, is such as did not exist until the 
split between the Jews and Samaritans became irreconcilable, 
and the hatred between them reached its highest point, which 
it did not do until the Samaritans had built their own temple 
on Gerizim, in opposition to that at Jerusalem. 

This objection 1s, however, built upon such baseless assump- 
tions, that it is difficult to understand how it could ever have 
been seriously urged. (1.) There is no hostility to the king- 
dom of Israel in this book more than in other books of the 
Bible. It speaks of their schism and their apostasy from God 
with abhorrence, but these are spoken of elsewhere in similar 
terms, so that it is nothing peculiar to this book. And if there 
were evidence of an unusual degree of hostility, as the objec- 
tion assumes, it would rather be an argument of earlier than of 
later date ; for the longer we assume the book to have been 
written after the kingdom of the ten tribes had been overturned, 
and its members carried into exile, the more we might suppose 
that the bitterness and rivalry, felt so long as the kingdom 
existed, would have been allayed. (2.) At any rate, bitterness 
toward Israel has nothing to do with bitterness towards the 
Samaritans. This objection substitutes the Samaritans for the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, as though they were identical. But 
the Samaritans were not Israelites ; they were the descendants 
of heathen colonists introduced into that territory, as appears 
from 2 Kings xvii. 24. (3.) Even if hostility to Israel was 
implied in this book, and this was identical with hostility to the 
Samaritans, this would be no proof of later date. The rise of 
the Jews’ hostility to the Samaritans is, by the objection, 
referred to a period long subsequent to the exile, when there is 
the most abundant evidence of this hostility immediately upon 
the return of the Jews from their captivity. When the Sama- 
ritans found that the Jews would not recognise them as Israel- 
ites, nor allow them to take part in rebuilding the temple, they 
did everything they could to hinder them, and the most bitter 
feud sprang up between them. (Ezra iv. 1-5, &.) 

8. The last objection to referring these books to the time of 
Ezra, is drawn from what has been styled their mythological 
character and Levitical spirit. By a mythvlogical spirit, these 
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objectors mean a disposition to record the supernatural. But 
there are actually fewer miracles recorded in these books than 
in the books of Kings. So that, even on the infidel hypothesis 
that miracles are mere legendary fictions, the record of them 
creates no reason why Chronicles should be referred to a later 
period than the other books of the Old Testament, many of 
which record far more, and those of a more stupendous charac- 
ter, than are to be found in these books. 

By a Levitical spirit, is meant a high regard for, and earnest 
attachment to, the ceremonial institutions of Moses. And this 
does certainly characterise these books in a remarkable degree. 
There is no subject upon which the writer dwells at greater 
length, or with more evident interest, than in what he details 
respecting the public worship of God, the regulations made by 
pious princes concerning it, and the measures taken for its 
restoration, after periods of idolatrous neglect. But the revived 
interest in religious worship which marked the period imme- 
diately following the exile, makes us look to it as, above all 
others, the time in which we would imagine such a book as this 
to have been written. After the long interruption of the exile, 
the people, sifted and purified by suffering, turned with an 
eagerness almost surpassing that of any previous period, to the 
law of Moses and their ancestral worship. The books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah bear abundant testimony to the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which everything relating to the ritual service was 
sought out and attended to. The spirit of this book is, in this 
respect, precisely the spirit of the returning exiles. 

There is no valid objection, consequently, to the conclusion 
which we have before reached, that the books of Chronicles 
were written in the time of Ezra. Is it possible to go beyond 
this, and identify the author? The current tradition among 
the Jews, and the opinion universally entertained by Christian 
writers down to comparatively modern times is, that Ezra was 
himself the author of these books, as well as the one that bears 
his name. Some able students of the Scriptures have been 
— to favour the hypothesis that the books of Chronicles 
and that of Ezra, originally and properly constituted one book, 
and that the existing division is unauthorised, and ought not to 
be regarded. 

There is much more to favour the hypothesis, that they are 
distinct works by the same author. (1.) This, as has just been 
said, has the sanction of tradition. (2.) The identity of the 
closing verses of Chronicles and the opening verses of Ezra, 
though, of course, not in itself conclusive, yet agrees very well 
with this view of the case. (3.) Its probability is further in- 
creased by a striking similarity, which has been observed, in 
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style, in the use of words in peculiar senses, and in favourite 
forms of expression between the books of Chronicles and the 
book of Ezra. While, therefore, it cannot perhaps be rigorously 
proved that Ezra is the author of Chronicles, this may be re- 
garded as at least an ancient and not improbable opinion. 





Art. VII.—Slavery and the Bible. 


The Guilt of Slavery and the Crime of Slaveholding demonstrated from the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. by the Rev. Gzorce B. Cuesver, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Puritans. New York. 1860. 

Hebrew Servitude and American Slavery: An attempt to prove that the 
a ey yk tay peel aT a ‘or American Slavery, 
By the Rev. Jonn Kennepy, M.A., F.R.G, ndon: Jackson, Wal- 
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egroes a “ Slavery :” rst an inferior latter its 
sertant Gethin, J. H. Van irae” MD. “Let us reason 
together.” New York: Van Evrie, Horton, & Co., 162 Nassau Street. 
1861. ‘Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 

Address to Christians throughout the world. By the ees the Con- 
federate States of America. London: Printed by und Evans, 
Raquet Court, Fleet Street. 1863, 


In treating the question of slavery, to which we are invited, 
not merely by the works before us, and by a multitude of 
others with which the press is teeming, but by the critical and 
bloody struggle in America, which has revived the whole con- 
troversy, it is impossible to do full justice to the subject 
without viewing the various relations in which slavery has 
stood at the different periods of its history. We require to go 
back to slavery as it existed in the early days of the patriarchs ; 
to look at the position it held among the Jews, under the old 
dispensation ; and, finally, to contemplate the system of negro 
slavery as it at present exists on the American continent. Into 
this wide field we cannot be expected to enter at any length ; 
still even the hurried mst we purpose making will, we trust, 
enable us more intelligently to review the works prefixed to 
this article, most of which a been selected to exhibit the 
extreme antagonism of thought on the slavery question in the 
great transatlantic republic. 


We turn then, first, to slavery under the patriarchs. In 


entering on this part of the inquiry, the e naturally 
me to mind is the celebrated one paoah any oi curse on 
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Canaan ; but it will be better treated of in connection with the 
bondage of Ham’s race in America, and is therefore for the 
present passed by. The investigation is thus narrowed to the 
slavery with which Abraham and the other patriarchs had to 
do—that hinted at in the passage instituting the rite of cir- 
cumcision, in which mention is made of those “born” in 
Abraham’s “house,” and those “ bought with his money.” It 
is unnecessary to inquire whether the first mentioned of these 
two classes were slaves ; it is natural to suppose those last 
named were so, at least technically considered. It must, 
however, be remembered that the word slavery is one of exceed- 
ing vagueness, and employed to designate very different social 
states. It may mean the mildest conceivable interference with 
personal liberty ; or, on the other hand, it may signify that 
very aggravated form of crime by which a freeman is reduced 
to bondage, compelled by threats of bodily torture to engage 
in toil beyond his strength to bear, has his wife and children 
torn from him and sold away into another part of the country, 
if not even subjected to the worst indignities, With which of 
these very different kinds of slavery was it that the holy 
patriarchs of old had to do? Evidently with that involving 
the very slightest interference with liberty. That this is not 
too dogmatically alleged will at once appear if we consider for - 
a little the social state of that early period. There are certain 
natural steps by which barbarous tribes advance to civilisation. 
First, the mass of the clan or horde support themselves by the 
chase ; the pastoral state after a time succeeds ; another interval 
elapses, and the pastoral is exchanged for the agricultural 
condition ; finally, there follows the commercial and manufac- 
turing stage of progress, the highest of which the world has yet 
had experience. In laying down the foregoing generalisation, 
it is needful to guard it in two different ways. It in no respect 
involves the adoption of the unscriptural view that the first 
progenitors of our race were barbarians. It leaves us free to 
hold, as we do on divine authority, that man was created a 
sinless being, in a state very far indeed removed from the 
savage one, and that, consequently, such tribes as we now find 
grovelling in barbarism must have lapsed from a much higher 
position. Nor, again, are we hereby committed to the opinion, 
with which many facts seem to conflict, that a nation once. 
fallen as a rule never rises again without foreign aid. With 
these two cautions no danger can arise from reasserting the | 
statement, that tribes advancing from barbarism to civilisation 
exist first as hunters, then as shepherds, next as agriculturists, 
finally reaching the state in which commerce and manufactures 
are the leading sources of wealth. It is of importance to the. 
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present inquiry to remind the reader that a tribe of hunters 
will starve unless they have a large part of a continent for their 
support ; one of shepherds will require perhaps an ordinarily 
sized country for their maintenance ; the fertile spots in a 
province will suffice for a colony of agriculturists ; whilst a 
busy hive of men engaged in commerce and manufactures will 
thrive upon a mere speck of ground. Apply all this to the 
case of the patriarchs. They lived at what may be termed 
the pastoral epoch of the Jewish national history, but durin 
its later portion, when the agricultural era destined to succ 
was manifestly drawing on. That the latter was approachin 
was plainly evinced when Isaac sowed near Gerar and rea 
a hundredfold ; but that the former was not yet a bygone 
social state was evident from the answer of Jacob's sons to 
Pharaoh—“ Thy servants are shepherds, both we and also our 
fathers.” Taking into account the vast expanse of territory 
required by people in the pastoral state of existence, it may be 
safely asserted that slavery of the aggravated kind could not 
possibly have prevailed to any extent among the patriarchs. 
Assume that some of “ Abrabam’s herdsmen,” or “ Lot’s herds- 
men,” were slaves, they could, had they wished it, have so 
easily escaped from bondage, when ab with the cattle, that 
it is manifest they could not have felt the yoke to be of a very 
galling kind. It may be technically right to call the servitude 
of the patriarchal period slavery, but in reality it did not merit 
tu be stigmatised with so odious a name. 

lt is not till the agricultural social state is attained that 
slavery worthy of the appellation becomes possible ; but at the 
period to which the legislation at Sinai was designed specially 
to look forward—that after Israel should be settled in Canaan 
—the agricultural state was fully reached. Now, for the first 
time, the inquiry becomes attended with ape 5 The too 
well known case of the Zulu and the Bishop of Natal shews 
how sadly certain minds may be stumbled on finding that the 
law divinely promulgated in the wilderness regulated, in place 
of abolishing, slavery. The key to unlock the difficulties of 
this part of the subject is a correct understanding of the philo- 
sophy of law. The division is an old one, and familiar to the 
theological student, which resolves the several enactments of 
the Mosaic code into three distinct classes—the moral, the 
ceremonial, and the judicial laws, First, and pre-eminent above 
the rest, towered the moral law, which was not delivered to the 
people through Moses as mediator, but directly proclaimed by 
Jehovah himself from the top of Sinai, and graven “ by the 
finger of God” on tables of stone—the mode of writing con- 
stituting a guarantee that the precepts thus hono were 
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reflective of the divine character, and therefore in their nature 
perfect,—the enduring stone tablets on which they were 
eugraven suggestive that the ten commandments were designed 
for permanent continuance. Next, there stood on an inferior 
but still very honourable footing, the ceremonial law ; its several 
enactments, types, or shadows of good things to come through 
the death of Christ ; those precepts therefore “ waxing old” and 
vanishing away when he whose atoning sacrifice they were 
specially designed to commemorate had finished his mission to 
earth and reascended to heaven. The third class of ordinances 
comprised under the Mosaic code are generally described as 
the “judicial law.” This designation is cognate with the word 


judgments, by which DrDawD, the Hebrew term for the enact- 


ments now referred to, is rendered by our translators. The 
expression is not the best that could have been employed, as 
not conveying to the mind any well defined idea. The nature 
of the eg ee termed “ judicial” will be more bsp when 
it is stated that they constituted the ordinary civil and criminal 
law of the Jewish people. Though divinely given, a certain 
stern necessity forbade that they should fully reach or even 
approach perfection. It was absolutely essential that, to acquire 
and retain force, they should be conformable to the moral con- 
victions of the Hebrews; and, if these latter were imperfect, 
then the law, to be in harmony with them, required to be 
imperfect also. If the code of any people be too far in advance 
of their conceptions, the result will follow that they will 
systematically sympathise with the violators rather than with 
the administrators of the law, till at length the enactments, 
whose only defect has been their over-enlightenment, deprived 
of all popular support, will fall to the ground. If, on the con- 
trary, a code be only slightly beyond the convictions of the 
people, it wil] in large measure retain their sympathy, while, 
at the same time, it becomes a powerful instrument in promot- 
ing their further progress. Hence the civil and criminal codes 
of every country are gradually undergoing change—for the 
better if the country be advancing, for the worse if it be going 
back. As an example of a slow forward movement, take the 
parliamentary legislation of our own empire ; as an illustration 
of the opposite change, look at any nation in which libert 
suddenly Sequaenien into licence, and you will see a qui 
retrogression from civil into martial law. But in a matter so 
much beyond the ordinary theological sphere, it may be deemed 
needful to support the positions now advanced by the authority 
of some one actually conversant with legal matters, and, if 
possible, who has personally taken part in framing a code of 
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legislation. The late Baron Macaulay, the historian, was one 
of the very few people possessing the Menta ualification. 
It is well known that, when in India, he was at the head of a 
legislative commission with the view of framing from the 
British Statute-book and other sources a digest of law, adapted 
to the East. Let us turn then to Macaulay’s History of 
a and mark what he says regarding the grotesque Act 
of Parliament by which, at least, an approach to the great boon 
of religious liberty was conceded, after the revolution of 1688 :-— 


“ The Toleration Act approaches very near to the idea of a great 
English law. To a jurist, versed in the theory of legislation, but 
not intimately acquainted with the temper of the sects and ies 
into which the nation was divided at the time of the Revolution, 
that Act would seem to be a mere chaos of absurdities and contra- 
dictions. It will not bear to be tried by sound general principles. 
Nay, it will not bear to be tried by any principle, sound or unsound. 
The sound principle undoubtedly is, that mere theological error ought 
not to be punished by the civil magistrate. This principle the Tole- 
ration Act not only does not recognise, but positively disclaims. Not 
@ single one of the cruel laws enacted by the Tudors or the Stuarts 
is repealed. Persecution continues to be the general rule. Tolera- 
tion is the exception. Nor is this all. The freedom which is given 
to conscience is given in the most capricious manner. A Quaker, 
by making a declaration of faith in general terms, obtains the full 
benefit of the Act, without signing one of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
An Independent minister, who is perfectly willing to make the 
declaration required by the Quaker, but who has doubts about six 
or seven of the Articles, remains still subject to the penal laws. 
Howe is liable to punishment if he preaches before he has solemnly 
declared his assent to the Anglican doctrine touching the Eucharist. 
Penn, who altogether rejects the Eucharist, is at perfect liberty to 
preach without making any declaration whatever on the subject. 

“ These are some of the obvious faults which must strike every per- 
son who examines the Toleration Act by that standard of just reason 
which is the same in all countries and in all ages. But these very 
faults may perhaps appear to be merits, when we take into conside- 
ration the passions and prejudices of those for whom the Toleration 
Act was framed. This law, abounding with contradictions which 
every smatterer in political philosophy can detect, did what a law 
framed by the utmost skill of the greatest masters of political phi- 
losophy might have failed todo. That the provisions which have 
been recapitulated are cumbrous, puerile, inconsistent with each 
other, inconsistent with the true theory of religious liberty, must be 
acknowledged. All that can be said in their defence is this, that 
they removed a vast mass of evil without shocking a vast mass of 
prejudice; that they put an end at once and for ever, without one 
division in either House of Parliament, without one riot in the 
streets, with scarcely an audible murmur even from the classes most 
deeply tainted with bigotry, to a persecution which had broken 
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innumerable hearts, which had made innumerable firesides desolate, 
which had filled the prisons with men of whom the world was not 
worthy, which had driven thousands of those honest, diligent, and 
God-fearing yeoman and artisans, who are the true strength of a 
nation, to seek a refuge beyond the ocean among the wigwams of 
Red Indians and the lairs of panthers. Such a defence, however 
weak it may appear to some shallow speculators, will probably be 
thought complete by statesmen.”—(Macaulay’s “ History of Eng- 
land,” vol, iii. pp. 86, 87.) 


Thus, in the opinion of a practical legislator, each law 
requires to be looked at from two points of view. First, the 
inquiry needs to be made, To what extent does it approach the 
standard of absolute rectitude? The second and really more 
pertinent question then follows, Whether the law is so much 
in harmony with the convictions of the people, while yet to 
some extent in advance of them, that it will succeed in enlist- 
ing and retaining their sympathies, and therefore work for 
good? It is needful to look at the judicial precepts of the 
Mosaic code from the same two points of view. And when we 
do so, we are enabled to see the meaning of various Scripture 

ges, which, though seemingly inconsistent, are on this 
principle thoroughly harmonised. Take for example the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ Wherefore I gave them also sta 

Psalm cxix. 39. tutes that were not good, and judg- 

ments whereby they should not live.” 
Ezek, xx. 25. 


“Thy judgments are g 


In the first of these passages, what appears specially to have 
called forth the adoring exclamation of the psalmist, was the 
perfect adaptation the “judgments” had to the end they were 
designed to serve. In the second, on the contrary, they are 
compared with the abstract principles of perfect rectitude. 
Whatever is imperfect is also temporary ; and, as a nation 
moves forward, its laws change, each new one more nearly 
approaching the standard of rectitude than the one it super- 
seded. In this series of advances towards abstract right, a 
legislator tacitly assumes the existence of such a scale as the 
following :— 


First Necessity :—That of framing measures designed to preserve 
life. 

Second Necessity :—That of framing measures to preserve the more 
important social and domestic rights of man and woman, 
such as man’s title to liberty, and woman’s to the perma- 
nence of the marriage tie. 

Third Necessity :—That of framing measures to protect property. 
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If, in any case, he cannot in a very backward state of society 
achieve at once the whole of these three legislative successes, 
he temporarily abandons the third for the sake of more tho- 
roughly gaining the first and second ; and, if he fail to do even 
this, then for a time he sacrifices the second to make sure of 
ions be first. The correctness of the scale may be easily 
shewn. t us suppose that one is in bondage, and without 
means of making his escape, then he will undoubtedly give 
money for his ransom, shewing that he prefers liberty, one of 
the rights included under the second category, to mere pro- 
perty comprehended under the third. In comparing the first 
and second, much aid is afforded by an incident in the life of 
the divine Redeemer. It is thus recorded: “ And the Phari- 
sees came to him and asked him, Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife? tempting him. And he answered and said 
unto them, What did Moses command you? And they said, 
Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement and to put her 
away. And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the hard- 
ness of your heart he wrote this precept. But from the 
beginning of the creation God made them male and female. 
For this cause shal] a man leave his father and mother and 
cleave to his wife ; and they twain shall be one flesh: so then 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” (Mark x. 9.) 
What is the principle here involved? That, but for one great 
crime, it was against the eternal law of right, that 1» woman 
should be permanently separated from her husband. But in 
the time of Moses, the natural hardness of the human heart 
having been as yet very partially softened by true religion and 
civilising influences, divorces had to be temporarily tolerated 
for the preservation of life. Ifa husband had been deprived 
of the permission he sought, to rid himself of a partner from 
whom he had become alienated, there was reason to fear that 
he would not have hesitated to take her life. The divine 
Legislator, in consequence, allowed the woman’s rights, classed 
above under the second category, to be sacrificed to save her 
right under the first, her life. Suppose it had not been woman’s 
title to exemption from arbitrary divorce, but that which stands 
side by side with it in the scale—man’s title to liberty,—the 
principles involved are precisely the same, and the Saviour’s 
explanation in the one case will carry us through the difficulties 
of the other. It seems to imply that, in very partially advanced 
nations, where religious, moral, and intellectual appliances have 
as yet had time to do but little to mitigate the natural hard- 
ness of the fallen heart, slavery may be temporarily sanctioned 
by law, if this be indispensably necessary to preserve life. 
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While, then, the moral law is completely opposed to slavery in 
all circumstances whatever, the Jewish judicial law could do 
nothing else but tolerate it for a certain period, while yet it 
remained needful tor the preservation of life. But did such a 
necessity ever really exist? To be specific, was there ever a 
time in the history of the Jewish people when danger existed 
of a merciless slaughter of vanquished foes on the battle field ? 
Were the lives of poor Hebrews ever in danger during famines ? 
To take the first case inquired into, it would not be difficult to 
shew that, as a rule, war was carried on at that ancient period 
with a ferocity which rendered the legal permission to reduce 
vanquished enemies to slavery manifestly the lesser of two 
evils. In selecting an illustration of what is here alleged, it is 
requisite to avoid taking it from the case of the Canaanite 
nations doomed by a special curse to utter destruction. Let 
us direct our view then to a battle field in which the armies of 
Israel and Judah were the opposing hosts—the contest in 
which Pehah, king of Israel, was victorious over Ahaz of Judah. 
It was in regard to this struggle between brethren that the 
prophet Oded was commissioned to reprove the victorious host, 
which he did in the following language: “ Behold, because the 
Lord God of your fathers was wroth with Judah, he hath 
delivered them into your hand, and ye have slain them in a 
rage that reacheth up into heaven. And now ye purpose to 
keep under the children of Judah and Jerusalem as bondsmen 
unto you,” &. Though generally called bondsmen, the slaves 
spoken of, and whom Oded by divine authority compelled the 
victorious army to give up, were 200,000 women, sons, and 
daughters, as if no adult combatant whom the Israelites had 
succeeded in overcoming had been left alive. We should look 
for no special enactments in the Mosaic legislation designed to 
save the lives of the vanquished in a case of so exceptional a 
nature as that of a war between Judah and Israel. But we 
should expect to see benevolent provision made for the more 
ordinary contingencies of wars with those of the neighbourin: 

nations, against whom no curse had been pronounced ; | 
while danger of a slaughter of these when vanquished, “ with a 
rage reaching to heaven,” still remained in full force, we should 
in no way be surprised to find the law save the lives of defeated 
combatants at the expense of their liberty. In this case, the 
first great legislative aim would be achieved at the expense of 
the second. Again, in such a state of society as that of which 
the battle field so significantly described by Oded affords evi- 
dence, one finds it hard to resist the conclusion, that poor 
Israelites must in large numbers have perished during famines, 
unless they were permitted temporarily to sell themselves into 
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a kind of mild servitude to their richer neighbours. The legal 

rmission to do this is to this day found to save lives in the 
Salen which so frequently occur in heathen lands. In this 
case, again, the first legislative aim would be successfully effected 
at the expense of the second. 

Turning now to the Mosaic law, we find the enactments on 
the subject of slavery such as abstract reasoning has prepared us 
to expect. The somewhat permanent slavery of men belonging 
to the neighbouring nations, doubtless captives taken in war, is 
sanctioned ; as is the temporary servitude of Israelites pro- 
bably purchased during famines. In both cases, it was an 
advantage to the unfortunate bondsmen themselves. Their 
liberty was forfeited to save their lives. That this was indeed 
the benevolent intention with which slavery was tolerated 
among the ancient Jews, is apparent from two remarkable pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic legislation. Suppose that a bondsman had 
escaped from his master, was the selfish interest of the master, 
or the welfare of the slave, to be consulted? It was the latter. 
There was but little danger now to the life of the fugitive, in 
allowing him to retain liberty ; no aid therefore was to be ren- 
dered the master in repossessing himself of his escaped servant. 
The second is a yet more striking case. Suppose that some 
ruffianly man-stealer laid hands upon a freeman, and reduced 
him to bondage, what was the penalty of the criminal? In 
this case, let it be observed, the victim did not sacrifice liberty 
to save life, like the vanquished in battle; but, if reduced to 
pons, simply sustained a grievous and wanton injury. 
Therefore the Mosaic law prescribed death for the man-stealer. 
In the backward moral state of the Jewish people, it was not 
inconsistent with the divine wisdom and goodness temporarily 
to tolerate slavery; and there cannot be a doubt that the 
specific enactments designed to regulate it were just that 
distance in advance of the moral convictions of the people, 
which was best fitted to lead them on. The view now taken 
regarding the slavery legislation of the Mosaic law is, we think, 
fitted to remove the difficulties in which the subject is involved. 
That our readers may, however, judge for themselves in the 
case, we subjoin, in a footnote, a classified list of the chief pas- 
sages of the Mosaic law, bearing on the topic of which we have 
been treating.* 





* Man-stealing punished with death, Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7. 

Permission to hold persons belonging to the neighbouring nations in per- 
petual servitude, Lev. xxv. 46. But did not the jubilee set them free ? 

Permission to hold Israelites in temporary servitude, Exod. xxi. 1-11; Deut, 
xv. 12-18. 

Slaves in general.—The case of a female captive taken in war, Deut. xxi, 
10-14. Fugitive slaves not given up to their masters, Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. 
Protection of slaves against the violence of their masters or others, Exod, xxi. 
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We repeat that the divinity of this legislation was shewn by its 
perfect adaptation to the circumstances of the people for whom 
it was originally designed. At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that the judicial code of the Jews indicated the very 
minimum of moral attainment that would be tolerated in the 
chosen people. A Hebrew was constantly encouraged not to 
stop short on surmounting this really very inferior elevation, 
but to make it the object of his ambition to scale the.towering, 
the inaccessible height of the moral law. And such, in the 
lapse of ages, was the effect of the commandments, written on 
tables of stone, that it would seem as if, by the time the Saviour 
descended on his mission to earth, slavery of the old type 
described in the Mosaic legislation had almost, if not altogether, 
ceased within the Holy Land. 


Let us now contemplate the attitude which the New Testa- 
ment and the early apostolic church assumed to the slavery of 
the Roman empire. To do full justice to this point, we should 
require to look into the origin of Roman slavery, coupling with 
this investigation the estimate which the all-conquering people 
formed of the value of human life, especially in the case of 
enemies taken in battle. A large number of the Roman slaves 
consisted of such captives ; and, notwithstanding the permis- 
sion accorded the victors to sell those they had overcome, a 
certain brutal love for sanguinary spectacles, which neither 
their religion nor their boasted civilisation could modify or even 
conceal, made them greatly delight in gladiatorial combats. 
Admitting at once that some of those who personally engaged 
in these dangerous contests were volunteers who, like our own 
male and female Blondins, risked their lives for pay, and that 
others were criminals from the condemned fs still it is 
universally admitted that a vast proportion of those “ butchered 





20, 21, 26,27; Lev. xix. 20-22. Servants, among whom slaves were doubtless 
included, were entitled to the benefit of the Sabbatic rest, Exod. xx. 10; xxiii. 
12; Deut. v.14. If circumcised, they partook of the passover, Exod. xii. 44; 
they took part in the rejoicings that attended the feast of weeks, Deut. xvi. 11; 
they shared also in those of the feast of tabernacles, Deut xvi. 14. 

Hebrews temporarily in servitude to their brethren.— A Hebrew might be bought, 
Exod. xxi. 2. To whom was the money paid? To a former master? Or, to 
the poor man himself? Probably to himself. When a Hebrew was convicted 
of theft, he was required to pay twice the value of the stolen property ; and, if 
unable to do so, was sold for the debt, Exod. xxii. 8,4. When he sadly 
required it in famine, a Hebrew might sell his daughter, Exod. xxi. 7, A 
Hebrew bondman was looked on as a hired servant; unless he absolutely 
refused the boon of liberty, he was set free in the seventh year, the year of 
release, Exod. xxi. 1-6; and he was not sent empty-handed away, Deut. xv, 
12-18 : as illustrative of this regulation, see also Jer. xxxiv. 8-end. 

Hebrews temporarily in bondage to the heathen.—They were looked on as hired 
servants, Lev. xxv. 53; every effort was made to mitigate the severity of their 
bondage, ver. 47-49 ; and in the year of jubilee they were set free, ver. 50-55. 
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to make a Roman holiday,” were captives taken in war. The 
well-known English poet, who so correctly read the heart of 
the “dying gladiator” (would that the powers of the noble 
writer had always, as in this case, been exerted on the side of 
moral principle !) describes the wretched combatant expiring 
from a mortal wound, as wandering away in thought 
“To where his rude hut by the Danube lay; ” 
the Danube, as we know, having for a long period constituted 
part of the northern boundary line of the empire, where con- 
tests with the less civilised tribes continually took place. With 
the slavery of the Roman empire, Christianity had no sympathy. 
But in assuming a position of instant and uncompromising 
hostility to it, care required to be taken that the benevolent 
means employed did not simply preserve liberty at the expense 
of life. If the tender and compassionate Saviour could have 
no fellow-feeling with slave-holding, we may at the same time 
conceive that, had he characterised those who set on foot gla- 
diator fights, his language would have gone even beyond that 
employed by the patriarch Jacob, in regard to two of his own 
family chargeable with wholesale shedding of blood: “O my 
soul, come not thou into their secret; unto their assembly, 
mine honour be not thou united.” The Roman empire was, in 
fact, like a person suffering from a deeply-rooted and dangerous 
malady. Slavery was not the disorder itself, but merely one 
conspicuous symptom. Gladiatorship constituted another out- 
ward manifestation ominous of the most fatal results. The 
divine Physician acted as the enlightened earthly practitioner 
does in similar cases. He did little to remove or even mitigate 
the symptoms, till first he had struck at the root of the internal 
disease. Gradually, in virtue of this treatment, the outward 
symptoms vanished, and that in a determinate order. After 
the preaching of the gospel had continued for about 300 years, 
Constantine formally prohibited gladiator combats, and in the 
time of Honorius they were completely suppressed. Jt would 
then have been right to direct energetic efforts to remove the 
other symptom of the malady—slavery ; but the moral force of 
the church had by this time sunk into such feebleness, that it 
was incapable of effecting this new victory for the cause of 
righteousness. Yet something of consequence was effected. 
The church protected those in bondage against various kinds 
of oppression ; and, finally, transformed the Roman slavery, 
which had been as severe as that of modern America, into the 
considerably less bitter serfage of the middle ages. Need it be 
added that Christianity was the main agent in bringing this 
also to a close through western and central Europe, and that 
it is now rendering efficient aid in carrying out a great scheme 
of emancipation through the widely extended Russian domains? 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. 3G 
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The leading passages in the New Testament illustrative of 
the relation in which the church stood to the slavery of the 
Roman empire are the following :—] Cor. vii. 21-24; 1 Tim. 
i. 9-11; vi. 1,2; Rev. xviii. 13. The most specific of these is 
the passage in 1st Corinthians, of which the meaning may be 
thus stated: A slave led to Christ received with others that 
liberty with which the Saviour makes his people free. Blessed 
with this spiritual freedom, the nobler part of the nature had 
been emancipated from bondage ; it was only the poor body 
the taskmaster could now possibly retain. Encouragement was 
to be derived from this reflection, if no opportunity in provi- 
dence presented itself of emancipation from bondage ; but if 
natural freedom were within the power of the slave, it was his 
duty to seek it as a boon not indifferent. Having been bought 
soul and body by Christ, he was not willingly to remain in 
degrading servitude to man. 

Closely connected with this part of the subject, is the ques- 
tion of the extent to which slaveholding was tolerated within 
the early Christian Church. The leading passages bearing on 
the subject in the New Testament are Gal. iii. 28; Eph. vi. 
5-9; Col. iii 11; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, and the Epistle to Philemon. 
When a heathen is first irradiated with the light of the gospel, 
he does not pass in a moment from black night to the splen- 
dour of unclouded and meridian day. On the contrary, the 
process of enlightenment is a very gradual one. First, the 
truth makes way into his soul, like those faint streaks of light 
that herald the approach of morning; anon, the brightness 
increases ; but still it is not till a subsequent period that there 
is aught like perfect day. The apostle of the Gentiles, acting 
under inspiration, seems to have adapted his teaching to minds 
but slowly advancing to a clear perception of duty on the sub- 
ject of social relations. He therefore does not exhort the slaves 
instantly, and without regard to consequences, to escape from 
Christian masters; nor does he peremptorily order those masters, 
without the delay of an hour, to set their bondmen free. In 
place of this, he gradually leads both classes up to a point of 
attainment, sure to leave Christian masters without either the 
will or the power to perpetuate a system of oppression to which 
the moral law and the whole genius of Christianity are so com- 
pletely opposed. The Epistle to Philemon affords an illustration 
of the way in which the apostle of the Gentiles guided the 
Christian feeling of a slaveholder within the church forward to 
@ point, at which he could scarcely fail to see the sinfulness of 
conduct which he had not previously regarded as morally 
wrong. His escaped slave Onesimus is not retained after his 
conversion by his spiritual father, but sent back to Philemon 
with a letter, in which, not the tact of the apostle, but rather 
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the unerring guidance of the Holy Spirit pre-eminently appears. 
There is no peremptory mandate for the release of the returned 
slave ; still, this is hinted by the apostle with a delicacy so 
exquisite, that the only reply a polite, not to say a Christian, 
mind would feel appropriate, would be instantly to manumit 
the slave, and send him back to minister to the apostle, not now 
as & bondman, but as a “ brother beloved,” one in Christ with 
the earthly master he had been accustomed to serve, but now 
should serve no more. 


The foregoing investigations have prepared the way for suc- 
cessfully dealing with the subject of American Slavery. It will 
be remembered that a wide distinction exists between the 
moral and judicial laws. The former, as we saw, was an autho- 
ritative declaration of the principles of abstract and unchanging 
right ; while the latter, though divinely given, was in various 
respects imperfect, from the necessity of its not advancing far 
beyond that stage of intellectual and moral development, which 
the chosen people had reached at the time of its promulgation. 
In regard to the ten commandments, it is almost unnecessary 
to make a lengthened statement. It will not be denied that 
they ate opposed to slavery of every kind and degree. “Thou 
shalt not steal” is a precept, with a very ébvious bearing on 
the case of any one who uses the service of a labourer without 
giving him his hire. Other commandments, too, are almost sure 
to be frequently violated by those who have slaves under their 
control. On these, however, it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
suffice it to say, that none can retain bondsmen in his keeping, 
and at the same time enter into the spirit of that comprehen- 
sive precept, under which the whole six commandments of the 
second table find a place, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” It remains only that we inquire whether the analogy 
of the Jewish judicial law warrants the present legalisation of 
slavery in various American States? To this question our reply 
is, that it does so only if the circumstances of the two nations 
compared be almost precisely identical, if they have reached 
the same stage of civilisation, and if, in both cases, slavery be 
absolutely necessary to save life. But can this be maintained ? 
Can it, for instance, be alleged that America, which boasts and 
boasts justly that it isin the very forefront of advancing civili- 
sation, requires the same mode of treatment which the old 
Hebrew nation did in its earlier period of development, not 
long after it had been in bondage itself? Can it be asserted, 
that in the Southern States of North America, the negroes are 
held in bondage, because, if not reduced to servitude, they 
would either have been massacred, or would have perished 
miserably through famine? If the New York riots of this 
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year were a fair sample of what emancipated negroes would 
everywhere and at all times have to expect if granted their 
freedom, then an American legislator might, after scriptural 
precedent, legalise slavery, with the sorrowful feeling that his 
nation had forfeited all title to rank with the civilised. But we 
believe as firmly as any American, that the melancholy occurrence 
now adverted to was one of a completely exceptional character, 
and that negroes might be emancipated without the danger of 
their falling victims to wholesale massacre. It is then admitted 
on all hands that the negroes are not held in bondage to save 
them from being cruelly slain. In this case, the chief Scrip- 
ture precedent for the continuance of slavery, derived from the 
legislation under the older economy, is taken away. Another 
question, however, still requires to be disposed of. Is slavery 
needful to protect the negro from death by starvation? Some 
transatlantic writers think that it is. They hold that the 
negro is naturally indolent, and that if made a freeman, he 
would not, when in competition with the energetic Anglo- 
Saxon, succeed in obtaining even necessary food ; consequently, 
the emancipation of the negroes would be sentence of death 
against their race. But sufficient facts are on record to prove 
the inaccuracy of this opinion. There are races of men so 
weak in their physical organisation, or so feeble in their moral 
powers, that they rapidly vanish from the face of the earth, 
when brought into competition with the natives of northern 
climes. But there is a tenacity of life about the negro race, 
which enables it to live and even to flourish in circumstances 
where a less sturdy stock would perish. History has recorded, 
that it was because the Romish missionary Las Casas pitied 
the case of the poor Indians, wasting away and dying in num- 
bers under the severe tasks imposed by their Spanish con- 
querors, that he first thought of having negroes brought from 
beyond the sea; and, when they arrived, it was found that 
each, without much apparent injury to himself, did on an 
average four times as much work as an Indian of the vanishing 
race. The fact too is a remarkable one, that while many of 
the families of mankind are slowly passing out of existence, no 
instance is known of any negro tribe becoming extinct, however 
grievously oppressed. The emancipated negroes of the West 
Indies have not found the battle of life a fatal one, though 
those honourably struggling with them have been Europeans. 
Nor do they feel the contest of deadly severity for them either in 
Canada or the Federal States. It is hard to believe, that if, 
when in bondage, they manage to support both themselves and 
their masters, they would in a state of freedom fail to maintain 
themselves alone. No more, then, in this than in the former 
case is there evidence to shew, that slavery is indispensably 
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necessary to save life. The Mosaic law cannot then be fairly 
quoted in support of American slavery. It is of importance, 
too, to recall to mind, that the African slave trade, now hap- 

ily by the common consent of civilised nations declared 
illegal and piratical, would have received no quarter even from 
the Jewish judicial law. Its teaching on the point is quite 
explicit: “ And he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death,’ 
Exod. xxi. 16. The principle of the American Fugitive Slave 
Law, a disgraceful! piece of legislation—now in abeyance, and, it 
is to be fondly hoped, never again destined to be revived—is 
also pointedly condemned : “Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his master unto thee. 
He shall dwell with thee, even among you in that place which 
he shall choose in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best ; 
thou shalt not oppress him,” Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. 

But specialities are alleged in the case of the negro. It is 
maintained that he was divinely doomed to perpetual bondage, 
in the well-known denunciatory words: “ And he said, Cursed 
be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of Shem ; and Canaan 
shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant” 


(Gen. ix. 25). Itis wegen | to enter into the question why, 


when we should have expected the name of Ham, that of his 
son Canaan appears, since the case can be argued on either of 
the two explanations given of the difficulty. If it be assumed 
that the curse was limited to Canaan, and by no means directed 
against the entire race of Ham, then the passage is manifestly 
irrelevant to the subject of American slavery, since the 
Canaanites proper, the Phenicians, the Carthaginians, and 
other nations sprung from Canaan were none of them of the 
negro race. If, on the contrary, it be held that the curse was 
levelled against the whole descendants of Ham, even in this 
case it can be held to justify negro slavery, only on the unwar- 
rantable assumption that man is bound to fulfil what he finds 
divinely prophesied, even though he cannot do it without 
trampling on the plain precepts of the moral Jaw; nay more, 
without doing what even human legislation must condemn. 
So far is this from being a Scripture principle, that it is entirely 
repudiated by the word of God. Take an oft-quoted , 
which by implication establishes this: “Him [that is, Jesus], 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain,” Acts ii. 23. Though the death of the divine Redeemer 
had been foreknown, nay, eternally predetermined ; though, 
moreover, it had been the constant theme of prophecy ; yet the 
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hands that slew the Son of God were wicked hands, notwith- 
standing that they verified the predictions made. And though 
Ham’s race had been cursed, and doomed to perpetual bondage, 
still the hands might have been in no ordinary degree wicked 
which executed the divine decree. A recent writer well ex- 
presses this, though, it must be admitted, in language more 
pithy than polite. “We need not stop here to discuss the 
philosophy or theology of the doctrine that, when God issues 
a curse against an individual or nation, that of itself constitutes 
a warrant for our rushing in to kick and abuse on our own 
private account. We need not stop to insinuate, that those 
who reason in this way are somewhat more zealous and perti- 
nacious to do what they call the will of God in this particular 
line than they are in anything else.” The passage, therefore, 
in regard to Ham and Canaan, as many of those who have 

araded it must feel within their secret hearts, in no way 
justifies American slavery. An effort is sometimes made to 
strengthen this argument by an entirely new line of evidence, 
“ And who is my neighbour?” asked one who felt he must 
stand convicted of a breach of the law, unless he could 
shew that a large section of the human race had been divinely 
placed beyond the pale of his sympathies, And who is my 
neighbour? it is asked again, when fair treatment of the negro 
race is insisted on. Science, it is alleged by some persons, 
proves the African to be distinct from the Adamic race, and 
inferior to it in position ; hence the black man is not, in the 
scriptural sense, our “neighbour,” or entitled to the love and 
brotherhood white people can claim. But really the view, that 
the so-called Caucasian and negro races are distinct, is not that 
taken by the most eminent naturalists now living. Agassiz is 
the only one, confessedly in the very first rank of scientific 
inquirers, who has alleged the specific difference of those races, 
In regard to Agassiz, it is at once cheerfully admitted that his 
mind is too sternly scientific and truth-loving to admit of our 
entertaining the belief that he divided the human race into 
more species than one, with any sinister desire to justify negro 
slavery. But it must be admitted that the power of analysis 
is so prominent in his mental idiosyncrasy, that he is at times 
in danger of unduly magnifying slight points of difference. 
Thus he once attempted to prove a number of recent and ter- 
tiary shells to be distinct species, which had generally been 
regarded as identical, the result being that, notwithstanding 
his marvellous ability, he entirely failed to bring the scientific 
world over to his views,* The leading scientific men, undis- 





* “ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London,” vol. ii. (1846), 
pp. 213-215, 
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turbed by his too refined analysis, believed as before that shell 
species which he made distinct were really one and the same, 
just as they have continued to hold that the human species, 
which, with the same over-refined perception of minute differ- 
* ences, Agassiz wished to divide into several distinct ones, was 
really but one, though running into well marked and permanent 
varieties, quite according to the analogy of the other parts of 
the animate creation. To shew what the ordinary scientific 
belief on the subject is, take the statement of Sir Charles 
Lyell regarding the unity of the human race, which has all the 
more weight that no one will accuse him of any morbid solici- 
tude on all occasions to conform his views to orthodoxy. 
Speaking of “the recent opinion, that all the leading varieties 
of the human family have originally sprung from a single pair,” 
he adds, that this is “ adoctrine against which there appears to 
me to be no sound objection.”"* The assumption, then, so often 
made in America, that the negro is a distinct species from the 
Caucasian, is opposed to the general opinion of the scientific 
world, as it certainly appears to be to the word of God. And 
let it be observed, that it is not logically permissible that a 
disputant should pretend scientific evidence exists for a diversity 
of species in the Somes family, and then eke out his slavery 


argument with a reference to the curse on Canaan. If the 
authority of the word of God is to be appealed to, its verdict 


must be accepted in regard to the whole case. If it be quoted 
to shew that a curse was pronounced on Canaan, or possibly 
even on the whole of Ham’s race, then it must also be held to 
decide the point of Ham’s descent from Noah; in other words, 
the specific identity of the Caucasian and negro varieties of 
mankind. 
But there are some who admit the common origin of the 
European and the African, and yet evade the force of the reply 
iven to the question, Who is my neighbour? their allegation 
ing that the negro is inferior in intellect to the white man, 
and therefore the enslavement of the former by the latter is 
right. Against this it is maintained by many opponents of 
slavery that the negro intellect is equal to that of the Euro- 
pean, and the establishment of this affirmation is sup 
essential to the cause of the slave. It were not, however, diffi- 
cult to shew, that it has really nothing whatever to do with the 
case in hand ; and one allows himself to be drawn away from 
sure ground to a battle-field on which he is not certain of 
victory, when he is induced to make much of the point now 
indicated. Facts have not yet been brought together in sufficient 
numbers to settle the question conclusively, but enough has been 





* “ Principles of Geology,” 8th edit. (1850), p. 687. 
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collected to shew that some of the alleged proofs of the present 
equality, in point of intellect, between the negro and the Euro- 
pean, are inconclusive, or founded on error. The intelligence 
of negro children in schools is certified to by their teachers, 
and we in no respect doubt its truth. But in the case of the 
races inhabiting the warmer regions of the world—the Hindoos, 
for example—the children are so precocious, that, for a certain 
number of years, they throw the slow-developing European 
completely into the shade. After a time, however, the relative 
positions of the two are in most cases reversed. The Hindoo boy, 
who at twelve, was a very intelligent and diligent student, dux 
in his class, and among other attractive qualities manifest- 
ing no slight love of knowledge for its own sake, at twenty 
may be a very ordinary man; while the European boy, his 
vanquished class-fellow, who at twelve shewed but slender 
admiration for lessons, but a heartfelt attachment to play, at 
twenty may be deploring the time he has wasted, and setting 
with all the ardour of his strong nature to recover the ground he 
has lost. If, in some cases, a negro boy distances his European 
class-fellow of the same age, it 1s premature to say that he is 
on the road to higher or even to equal attainments with the 
latter—judgment in the case requires to be deferred till both 
competitors reach middle life. Reference is occasionally made 
to a “black Cyprian,” and the other bishops or pastors of the 
early African church; but this is done in ignorance of the 
ethnographic fact, that the northern limit of the true negro 
races has from a remote period been the great desert of Sahara : 
Cyprian and the other North African bishops were all, so far 
as can be ascertained, of the “ Caucasian” variety of mankind. 
It is remarkable, indeed, that ancient civilisation and Christian- 
‘ity stopped short in Africa almost precisely at the boundary 
line between the Caucasian and negro races. In the case of 
Northern Africa, this was doubtless in large measure caused by 
the difficulty of crossing the Sahara; but, singularly enough, 
however we may account for it, it was much the same where 
there was no such desert to cross. In advancing southward, 
‘Abyssinia was the limit both of the Caucasian race and of 
Christianity—all beyond was negro and heathen. Another 
argument for the equality in intellect between the negro and 
the European is the remarkable ability of an individual here 
and there popularly held to belong to the negro race. One of 
this kind we remember highly impressing us with respect for 
his intellectual powers ; but, while recording the fact for ethno- 
graphic and higher purposes, we learned that the so-called 
negro was the son of a white father, and was therefore, techni- 
cally speaking, of the mulatto race. The mulattoes, like the 
East Indians, are often subtle in intellect, but are not unfre- 
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quently of avery fragile constitution. Now this delicacy of orga- 
nisation is an element of much importance in deciding the social 
and political position a nation or an individual is destined to 
take in the world. It is not, as is generally stated, primarily 
intellect that fixes the position of a people or a person: it is 
strength of will, augied with restless energy, the whole power- 
ful machinery of action being controlled by proper moral 
restraints. We think then that, while so little is yet scientifi- 
cally known regarding the relative ability of Europeans and 
negroes, rash statements on the subject should be carefully 
avoided. Nor are they necessary. The inquiry now spoken 
of, though interesting physiologically and ethnographically, 
has really no bearing whatever on the case of slavery. Sup- 
pose that the partial inferiority of the negro intellect were 
ultimately established ; in order to make this serve the purpose 
of the pro-slavery advocate, it would be necessary to combine 
it with another proposition, the absurdity of which will best 
appear when the case is put syllogistically— 

Major Premiss.—Superior intellect is entitled to enslave intellect 

of an inferior order. 


Minor Premiss.—But the intellect of the European is superior to 
that of the negro. 


- Therefore the European is justified in reducing the negro to 
bondage. 

- In the undue attention often bestowed on the minor premiss 
of this syllogism, the monstrous assumption of the major one 
escapes without rebuke. Let the advocate for slavery, who 
builds anything on the alleged inferiority of the negro under- 
standing, be compelled to bring forward the evidence on 
which his major premiss rests. Probably he has never thought 
of evidence, deeming his startling proposition in political 
ethics a postulate, if not even an axiom! He should therefore 
be plied with such interrogatories as the following :—When at 
a public examination a boy is declared dux of the school, does 
he at once put up to auction his unsuccessful companions? Or 
does a Guthrie, or a Spurgeon, in virtue of his genius, feel free 
to sell off his less-gifted brethren in the ministry? Call it 
postulate or axiom, or whatever other term may be deemed 
suitable to the case, the principle that people of higher intelli- 
gence are warranted in enslaving those less Liberally endowed, 
is one against which the common sense and general conscience 
of mankind utterly revolt. 

None of the sciences appealed to afford any aid in proving 
the negro unentitled to be regarded as in the scriptural sense 
our neighbour, whom we are to love as ourselves. Sum- 
moned, like Balaam, from afar to curse a hated people, they 
open their mouths only to bless him and prophesy his good. 
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820 Slavery and the Bible. 


We have deemed it right to defer till now any formal review 
of the works whose names have been prefixed to this article, 
believing that we should be better prepared to deal with them. 
satisfactorily when we had previously investigated the whole 
subject in an independent manner, and exhibited it in the form 
of a brief continuous treatise. Now, however, it is more than 
time to direct attention to the works selected for review. We 
have mainly limited ourselves to volumes recently published 
on the American Continent, and well exhibiting the extreme 
antagonism of views and feelings on the slavery question 
between the more extreme partisans of the North and South in 
the sanguinary civil war. The first volume that demands 
notice is one by Dr Cheever, entitled, “The Guilt of Slavery 
and the Crime of Slaveholding demonstrated from the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures.” This volume, an octavo of 472 pages, 
published in New York about three years ago, though not yet 
much known in Britain, may be supposed to express Dr Cheever’s 
mature opinion on the subject of which it treats. It is almost. 
superfluous to say that the work, like others that have pro- 
ceeded from the same pen, is marked by much ability. All 
the es bearing on the subject of slavery throughout the 
Old and New Testament are passed in review; the force of 
the various Hebrew and Greek words on the subject being 
elaborately discussed. This feature of the book constitutes its 
peculiar value. In regard to the tone and temper of the trea- 
tise, it is more difficult to give unqualified approbation. It 
has evidently been penned under very vehement feeling in 
regard to negro —— With this we need scarcely say we 
have the most heartfelt sympathy ; still, an investigation, pro- 
secuted under deep feeling, is less likely to stand searchin 
criticism than is the keen cold inquiry of some less impassion 
spirit. We fear, then, that some of the assertions Dr Cheever 
unhesitatingly makes are by no means likely to be accepted by 
calmer finds. Assuming from the outset, as he was fully 
entitled to do, that the Holy Bible could not sanction Ameri- 
can slavery, and finding passages which, taken in their natural 
meaning, unquestionably seemed to countenance it, he leaped 
at once to the conclusion, that grievous mistranslation must 
have occurred. He accounts for this by supposing that the 
ordinary lexicographers, the translators of the English Bible, 
and commentators in general, deluded partly by ignorance and 
partly by proslavery prejudices, were all untrustworthy in 
regard to his special branch of inquiry. His view of those 
erring classes may be inferred from the sensation heading of 
his fifth chapter: “Cockatrices’ Eggs Laid by Lexicographers, 
and Hatched by Commentators; Presumptions and Misrepre- 
sentations, and Consequent Prejudices and Errors ; Difficulty 
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of the Dislodgment of Old Tenant Lies; Necessity of their 
Exorcism from Theological Literature.” Our author believes 
that there was no such thing as slavery among the Jews, much 
insisting on the remarkable fact that there is no specific word 
for slave in ancient Hebrew. He is of opinion that the Mosaic 
law in no way regulated, but pointedly forbade, what the Ame- 
ricans term the “domestic institution” among the chosen people. 
It will at once be obvious that he has very formidable difficul- 
ties to surmount in establishing this position. As a specimen 
how he meets these, we take the essential points in his inter- 
pretation of the passage which proved such a stumbling-block 
in the way of poor Colenso: “ And if a man smite his servant 
or his maid with a rod, and he dia under his hand, he shall be 
punished. Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two he 
shall not be punished, for he is his money.” Dr Cheever believes 
that the “servant” and “ maid” here mentioned were Hebrews, 
and hence not properly slaves. Of the relation in which the 
man, more or less directly killed with the rod, stood to the 
slayer, it is said “for he [the servant] is his [the master’s] 
money.” Our author thinks the meaning may be, that the 

rson injured fatally may have been one who had come under 
indenture to serve the master for a term of years, in which 
case his death would be a pecuniary loss to his superior, or, in 
other words, he might be called that individual's “ money.‘ 
When, then, the homicide was brought up for trial, it might 
be alleged in evidence that the deed was not murder, but man- 
slaughter, that the master could not have intended to kill one 
who was virtually “his money.” He shall be punished is next 
held to require the words with death appended, to convey the 
full meaning, and the same words with death are again sup- 
plied after the clause, “he shall not be punished.” At first 
sight this view seems unnatural and far-fetched. Yet, after 
comparing the passage under consideration, Exod. xxi. 20, 21, 
with verses 26 and 27 of the same chapter, we lean to the 
belief that it may be the correct interpretation. To Cheever’s 
exegesis of some other passages we find it more difficult to 
give full assent, but still would again emphatically record 
our appreciation of the ability and research displayed in his 
volume. It should be carefully studied by every one who 
wishes to have before him the entire materials for forming 
an opinion on the important subject of which it treats. 

The work of Mr Kennedy, of which we think highly, is a 
short treatise of sixty pages. It to some extent follows in the 
track of Cheever, but is calmer, takes up positions less extreme, 
and will command wider sympathy. It specially devotes atten- 
tion to the exegetical part of the inquiry, and carries it out 
with no slight care and skill Our author shews that slavery 
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was not instituted, but only regulated by the divine law; that 
Hebrews might be “ bought,” without sinking into the same 
category as goods and chattels ; that the law extended to them 
almost the same amount of protection as if they had been free- 
men ; and that the seventh year was to them emphatically one 
of release. He further cites passages to prove that only in the 
case of heathen bondmen was there an approximate recogni- 
tion of the principle of property in man; but that, even in 
this case, the slave had many rights, and would appear to have 
been set free in the year of jubilee. One great support of 
American slavery is the fancied parallel between it and Hebrew 
servitude ; and Cheever, Kennedy, and others have done good 
service to the cause of human liberty by resolutely insisting 
on distinguishing things that differ. They have clearly proved 
that, were the Mosaic law with regard to slavery put in force 
in America, the speedy, nay, the instant result would be to set 
the bondmen free. 

Van Evrie’s work is almost the size of Cheever’s, but the two 
are diverse as are the poles of the world, and as sternly anta- 
gonistic as the northern and southern armies in the American 
struggle. Van Evrie’s mind is worth studying, from the curi- 
ous psychological phenomena it presents to view. The title he 
gives his lucubrations is characteristic: “ Negroes and Negro 
‘Slavery :’ the first an Inferior Race, the latter its Normal Con- 
dition.” Fronting the title-page is a remarkable woodcut, in 
which, twice over, the points of contrast between the American 
and negro physical aspect are markedly brought out. In one 
of these the representative of the “Caucasian” race figures 
with an amplitude of forehead, such as we see in ideal repre- 
sentations of Shakspeare, while the negro vis-d-vis is by no 
means an average specimen of his class. But this is scarcely 
worthy of notice, considering what is to follow. “ Let us rea- 
son together,” is the motto which the author, evidently with 
no feeling that he is exposing himself to the charge of irrever- 
ence, has the audacity to put on his title-page; and undoubt- 
edly he has a mind in some respects of a philosophical cast, and 
is possessed of much knowledge on the subject of which he 
treats. But underneath the scientific calmness, at which he 
evidently aims, it is not difficult to discern a furious fanaticism 
for slavery, as when one looks into the crater of a volcano, and 
some distance beneath the hardened external crust sees quite 
distinctly the glowing lava fires. We have no doubt that our 
author knows a great deal of what may be called the natural 
history of the negro, and can afford to look down with com- 

lacent pity on the ignorance of European writers who have not 
had advantages similar to his own. But as Van Evrie and we 
“reason together,” not all the deeply tragic elements in the 
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case can prevent our losing our gravity on being informed that 
the negro is created with little love for wife and children, but 
much affection for his master, so that separation from the for- 
mer for the pecuniary profit of the latter is not the trial that 
is generally supposed ; or more startling still, that the nervous 
sensibility so wonderfully developed in the European hand, 
rendering it a fitting instrument for the exercise of mechanical 
skill, is located not so much in the hand as over the whole 
person of the negro, with the manifest final cause of making 
him feel acutely when he is whipped. After this we exclaim 
that there is really no use to proceed farther, and beg the “ rea- 
soner” to accept our assurance, that he has not so much fallen 
short in his argument as made it only too complete. 

The “Address of the Ministers of the Confederate States 
met in Richmond to Christians throughout the World,” cannot 
be perused without suggesting the most mournful thoughts. 
The fathers and brothers of these men have freely given their 
lives on the battle field, after exploits which have made the 
world stand amazed. They solicit our sympathy with them in 
their heroic struggles for a cause which they deem holy. They 
would have us to look complacently on the slavery which they 
believe essential to their wellbeing. But unless we are pre- 
pared to cease regard for the eternal law of righteousness, we 
cannot—we dare not, return the reply they wish us to give. 
Our answer to them must be, that we acknowledge the heroic 
spirit they have shewn, the sacrifices they have made, and the 
victories they have won. It is beyond our province to indicate 
any opinion on the political part of their struggle. But in 
regard to the slavery for which they plead, writing with the 
Bible before us, we implore them to cast the deep-dyed sin 
from them at once and for ever, as they value the blessing of 
the infinitely righteous God. One of the most prominent 
members of their confederacy has ventured to apply to negro 
bondage the sublime language of the 118th Psalm, to which 
we have the authority of the divine Redeemer himself for 
attaching a very different meaning. He and they seem at 
open variance on the point. They can never prosper till their 
minds become in unison with his regarding the rights of the 
slave. Let them, like him, yee “deliverance to the cap- 
tives,” “set at liberty them that are bruised,” and preach “the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” And let them see in him, and 
not in the system of negro slavery, the stone set at nought of 
the builders which became the headstone of the corner. 
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Art. VIIIL.—Mezico. 


Le Mexique Ancien et Moderne, par Micuet Cuevatrer, Membre de 
V'Institut. Paris: Librairie de L. Hachette et Cie, 1863. 


THE French expedition to Mexico has at length been crowned 
with success, and the ever-changing and disorderly republican 
government of that magnificent country has been supplanted 
by the empire of Maximilian of Austria. It is to be hoped 
that, under his rule, order, and peace, and prosperity, may 
ultimately succeed the anarchy that has afflicted Mexico during 
her existence as an independent State ; but, in the mean time, 
we fear that the strength and stability of his government, and 
the obedience of his subjects, are principally Romie on the 

resence of the French army of occupation. The Mexicans 
ope been so demoralised by the effect of nearly half-a-century 
of anarchy and foreign and domestic strife, that they are in- 
capable of understanding the adyantages of peace and 
order. They have become enamoured of misrule, and a long 
period must necessarily elapse before they can be brought to 
appreciate the benefits of a permanent and well-organised 

overnment, or become reconciled to a social and political state 
better adapted to the necessities of their country, and more in 
conformity with the requirements of modern civilisation, than 
that in which they have been living ever since their emancipa- 
tion from the dominion of Spain. 

The volume which we have prefixed to the present article, 
affords a thorough insight into the state of Mexico during the 
Spanish colonial system, the war of emancipation, the period 
dt ‘alle ndence, and the earlier stages of the French expedi- 
tion. The success of that expedition, and its consequences, are 
anticipated, and the Archduke Maximilian is held forth as the 
prince best fitted for the throne of Mexico, and the difficult and 
complicated task of restoring her to order and prosperity. No 
book, probably, could be better timed, and no man, certainly, 
could be better qualified for writing it than M. Chevalier. 
Northern and Central America are no new objects of study to 
him. So far back as 1832, he was sent by M. Thiers to examine 
and report upon the various means of communication in the 
United States, and especially upon their railways. He was two 
‘years absent, and the result of his mission was the publication 
of the admirable letters which first appeared in the Jowrnal 
des Débdts, and were subsequently reprinted, in a separate form, 
under the title of “ Lettres sur TAmerique du Nord.”"* He 


* Baron Humboldt wrote of this work, that it might be considered “ Comme 
* * v FP) 


un traité de la civilisation de: les de ¢;” and another accomplished 
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critic affirmed that it was “ le tableau le plus graphique et le plus vrai de l'état 
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‘also published an elaborate work, useful alike to the engineer 
and the statesman, entitled, “ Histoire et la description des voies 
de communication aux Etats-Unis, et des travaux qui en 
dependent.” During his absence from France, M. Chevalier 
visited Cuba, Mexico, and other parts of Spanish America, and 
composed “ Lettres sur ’ Amerique Espagnole,” fragments of 
which appeared in the columns of the Journal des Débdts, but 
which have not hitherto been published in a separate form. 
We have no doubt, however, that they have been largely drawn 
upon in the composition of the present volume. It will thus 
be seen that M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted 
with the position and resources of Mexico from personal obser- 
vation ; and his profound knowledge of political economy and 
the industrial sciences generally, his eminence as an engineer, 
his clearness of thought and felicity of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 
undertaken. His book is divided into eight parts: the first 
two treating of the Aztec empire, and its conquest by Cortes ; 
the third, of Mexico under the colonial rule of Spain; the 
fourth, of the war of emancipation ; the fifth, of Mexico as an 
independent State ; the sixth, of the resources and future of the 
country ; the seventh, of the motives for a European interven- 
tion, or of an intervention by France alone, in the affairs of 
Mexico, and of its chances of success ; the eighth and last, of 
the attempt to regenerate Mexico viewed in connection with 
the present attitude of the court of Rome towards modern 
civilisation. The first and second of these divisions have been 
rendered familiar to most English readers by the delightful 
narrative of Prescott, from whom M. Chevalier chiefly derives 
his information. We shall, therefore, pass them over, and 
proceed to consider the condition of Mexico as a Spanish 
colony. The Spanish colonial va, at the period of the 
Mexican conquest, like that of all the other European nations 
who then possessed colonies, was of a narrow and despotic 
character, arising from the false and imperfect notions which 
were generally prevalent with regard to the relations which 
ought to subsist between parent states and their colonial pos- 
sessions. Mexico was viewed, not as a great country with 
unrivalled natural advantages of soil, climate, and mineral 
wealth, which ought to be developed to the best advantage, but 
as a mere dependency of Spain, which afforded to the favoured 
inhabitants of that peninsula a rapid and easy means of 
acquiring wealth. The colony, in short, was -sacrificed to the 
mother country. Her commerce was crippled by injudicious 
restrictions, which entirely prevented its development, except 
in the direction and for the benefit of Spain. The press was 
subjected to a strict censorship, the Inquisition was established, 
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the original inhabitants were purposely kept in ignorance and 
degradation, and the descendants even of Spaniards who came 
to settle in Mexico were systematically excluded from all im- 
portant offices, both in church and state, which were bestowed 
only upon natives of Spain. And thus it happened that a 
numerous and powerful class gradually arose, whose interest 
it was to throw off the Spanish yoke, because, under that yoke, 
they were deprived of all share in the government of their 
country, and of all active and serious political life. Another 
evil of the Spanish colonial regime was, that the wealth and 
possessions of the church were allowed to become so exorbitant, 
that, according to the statement of M. Alaman, a distinguished 
Mexican writer of the present century, its property was equal 
in value to half the territory of the state. Some of the prelates 
belonging to this wealthy ecclesiastical corporation had enor- 
mous revenues. The Archbishop of Mexico, for example, had 
£28,000 a year, and the Bishop of Valladolid £22,000. All 
these high offices, however, in the Mexican hierarchy, were 
conferred upon natives of Spain, and the whites of Spanish 
descent born in Mexico were only admitted to the curacies, 
which were seldom worth more than from £20 to £50 a year; 
and it is deserving of notice, that it was one of these poorly 
paid and despised priests, Miguel Hidalgo, curate of the little 
village of Dolorés, who first raised the standard of revolt in 
the Mexican war of independence. In fact, the chief cause of 
the Mexican revolution was the foolish policy, so long and 
obstinately persevered in by the mother country, of keeping the 
Creoles, or whites born in Mexico—in whose veins flowed 
Spanish blood without a taint—in a state of complete political 
nullity. 

The success of the North American colonies in compelling 
Great Britain to acknowledge their independence, and the ideas 
spread abroad by the French Revolution of 1789, produced a 
powerful-effect in Mexico very unfavourable to the stability of 
the Spanish government. Yet that effect might have been 
easily counteracted, if the Court of Spain had been wise in 
time, and had granted to the Mexican Creoles equal political 
privileges with the natives of Spain settled in the country. It 
refused to do so, and left, as before, two distinct and hostile 
classes, the privileged Spaniards, who engrossed all political 
power and influence, and the despised Creoles, who were per- 
mitted to acquire wealth, and were diverted with titles of 
nobility and commissions in the militia, but were sedulously 
excluded from all share in the government of their country. 
Some of the wisest statesmen of Spain foresaw, indeed, the 
folly and danger of such a course, and warned the Spanish 
cabinet of the inevitable result of the policy it was pursuing; 
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In particular, the Count of Aranda, who, as ambassador from 
the court of Madrid, had taken part in the treaty of Paris, 
which, in 1783, recognised the independence of the United 
States, addressed a letter to King Charles the Third, in which 
he predicted, with remarkable clearness and sagacity, the great 
future reserved for the United States, and the encroachments 
which they would make upon the territories of Mexico, He 
also adverted to the effect which the new ideas of the rights of 
the people would have upon the inhabitants of the Spanish 
colonies, and pointed out how advisable it was, if not to pre- 
vent the growth and spread of these ideas, at least to lessen 
their consequences. ith this view, he pro to King 
Charles that the Spanish crown should retain, in North America, 
only the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and in South America, 
a dependency as conveniently situated with regard to them as 
possible. He further proposed that three independent king- 
doms should be erected, each governed by a Spanish prince, 
one in Mexico, one in Peru, and the third in the Costa-firma ; 
that the king of Spain should assume the title of Emperor, and 
should bind these three kingdoms to him by all possible ties, 
in a strict offensive and defensive alliance, strengthened by 
commercial arrangements on a footing of entire reciprocity, and 
cemented by marriages between the royal families. In requi 
for the independence thus granted, Mexico was to pay to Spajn 
an annual tribute in bars of silver, Peru in ingots of gold, and 
the Costa-firma in its most valuable productions, particularly 
in tobacco. This scheme of Count Aranda was not listened to, 
and probably, even if it had been carried out, it would not have 
been as successful as he anticipated ; but it is interesting, as 
shewing that at least one Spanish statesman of last century was 
gifted with remarkable political sagacity and foresight, and was 
thoroughly aware of the evils of the Spanish colonial system, 
and of the necessity of applying to them prompt and powerful 
remedies. 

Yet with all the evils of the Spanish colonial system, Mexico 
enjoyed under it far greater prosperity than she has since done 
under the stormy and anarchical period of national independ- 
ence. Several magnificent public works were undertaken and 
completed, such as the vast canal of Huehuetoca for the drain- 
age of the lakes of the table-land around Mexico, and the 
protection of that city from inundations. This truly great 
work was begun in 1607, and only finished in 1789, and was 
unrivalled, even in Europe, until the days of railways. In 
science and in the fine arts also, considerable progress was made. 
“The government of Charles III.,” says M. Chevalier, “ shewed 
itself favourable to the sciences ; they began to cultivate them 
with success in Mexico, even in the highest branches, such as 
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astronomy. ... In the secondary cities even, the spirit of 
progress was manifested by useful foundations. Thus, at 

alapa, for example, a good school of design, maintained by 
the wealthy inhabitants, spread the elements of instruction 
among the artisans. A school of painting and sculpture, estab- 
lished at Mexico, gave the most satisfactory results. The 
statuary Tolsa there made and cast in bronze an equestrian 
statue of King Charles IV. which foreign connoisseurs still 
admire, in the locality to which it has been consigned since 
the downfall of the Spanish dominion. In spite of the numerous 
and profound vices of the colonial government, population was 
increasing, its well-being had made rapid progress in a great 
number of places, and general enlightenment was beginning to 
spread. But progress was not in proportion to the impatience 
of the most distinguished intellects, and the permanence of 
institutions rebuked by reason, offended the inmost feelings of 
those among the inhabitants who had some acquaintance with 
Europe, re with the principles upon which modern civilisation 
loves to establish itself.” 

In 1808, Napoleon overthrew the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, 
and became for a time master of the Peninsula; but the first 
effect of the arrival of this news in Mexico was to produce a 
stong manifestation of loyalty and devotion towards the de- 
throned monarch. All the Ayuntamientos, or municipal 
bodies, sent addresses to the viceroy, expressive of their sympathy 
with Ferdinand the seventh, and their attachment to his person 
and cause. But the abdication of the Spanish king, from whora 
emanated all legal authority in Mexico, left the Mexicans for 
the time masters of their own destiny, and they began to think 
and to talk about national sovereignty and nationul assemblies. 
The municipality of Mexico took the lead in this movement, 
and demanded from the viceroy, Don José Iturrigaray, the 
convocation of a national Assembly formed of delegates from 
the different provinces. The Viceroy himself was not unfavour- 
able to this demand ; but before consenting to it, he laid the 
matter before the Audiencia, or Supreme Court of Mexico, in 
order to obtain its opinion. The Audiencia was composed 
entirely of Spaniards, was invested with great powers, and was 
strongly opposed to all reforms, and to everything that savoured 
of liberalism. Accordingly, it shrunk from the idea of a national 
assembly, and still more strongly from that of granting to the 
Creoles equal political rights with the Spaniards. The Spaniards 
numbered but fifty, or at most seventy thousand ; while the 
Creoles were at least a million. The Audiencia, therefore, 
dreaded the introduction of an elective and representative 

:system, in which the Spaniards would be swamped. by the far 
superior number of the Creoles. They consequently determined 
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‘to reject the proposition of the municipality of Mexico ; but find- 
ing the Viceroy resolved to agree to it, they conspired against 
him, seized his person, and shut him up, along with two of his 
sons, in the prisons of the Inquisition, under a flimsy pretext 
of heresy which deceived no one. They then proceeded to 
_ the most influential members of the municipality of 

exico and their most conspicious adherents, organised the 
Spaniards into committees of public safety, collected troops to 
repress the slightest manifestation of popular feeling, and in 
short, did everything to offend and insult the Mexicans, and to 
convince them that between them and the Spaniards there was 
a great gulf fixed. Some of the chief members of the Audi- 
encia were accustomed to say, that while their remained a 
cobbler of Castille or a mule of la Mancha, to them, and not 
to the Creoles, would the government of Mexico belong; and 
they used also to tell the municipality of Mexico, that their 
only duty was to keep the beggars of the capital in order. 
People can bear to be oppressed, but not to be insulted, and 
the pride and insolence of the Audienciu was the immediate 
cause of the independence of Mexico, and the final and irrevo- 
cable split between the Spaniards and the Creoles, which ended 
twenty years afterwards, in the banishment of the former from 
the Mexican territories. The two factions early assumed the 
names of Gachupines and Guadalupes—the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines of the new world—the former term being used to 
designate the Spaniards, and the latter the Creoles. The name 
of Guadalupe was derived from a magnificent convent in the 
neighbourhood of Mexico dedicated to the virgin, and Our Lady 
of Guadalupe was considered the special protectress of Mexico. 

On the 16th September 1810, two years after the arrest of 
the Viceroy Iturrigaray, the standard of independence was 
first raised by Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, curate of the 
little village of Dolorés, chiefly inbabitated by Indians. He 
was upwards of sixty years old when he thus became the 
champion of his country’s liberties ; and so generally had the 
nation been disgusted by the arrogance of the Spaniards, that 
he speedily found himself strong enough to capture two cities 
of considerable size and importance, and afterwards to besiege 
and take the wealthy city of Guanaxuato, situated near the 
richest silver mines in Mexico, The successes of Hidalgo were, 
however, ‘disgraced by licence and wholesale plunder, and 
tarnished by cruelty and bloodshed. He everywhere confiscated 
all property belonging to the Spaniards, and the massacres 
ordered or permitted by him at Guanaxuato, Valladolid, and 
Guadalaxara, have left an indelible stain on his memory. 
Encouraged by his first success, Hidalgo advanced upon Mexico, 
but found. himself too weak to effect the reduction of that 
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magnificent and populous city. Victorious at the battle of 
las Cruces, he was vefeated at Aculco, and at the Bridge of 
Calderon, by General Calleja, the most brilliant name on the 
Spanish side during the war of independence. He was ulti- 
mately taken prisoner on his way to the United States, and 
‘was shot soon afterwards, along with several of his companions. 
He met death with the utmost coolness and intrepidity ; and 
on the very evening of his execution, in the midst of the 
fatal preparations, he composed two pieces in verse to thank 
his jailors for the attentions which they had shewn bim. 
It is worthy of notice, that several of the most prominent 
figures in the war of Mexican independence arose from 
the ranks of the working clergy ; and in reading the elabo- 
rate work of M. Lucas Alaman recording the events of that 
war, we meet, almost on every page,.the names of regular 
or secular clergy among the promoters and abettors of the 
rising against Spain, and among the leaders of the insurgent 
forces. The names of three of these warlike priests are especially 
conspicuous : Hidalgo, whose career we have just noticed ; his 
successor Morelos, who was for four years the centre and chief 
of the revolution ; and Matamoros, who was lieutenant both to 
Hidalgo and Morelos. After the death of Hidalgo, a fresh 
impulse was communicated to the revolt by the energetic 
leadership of Morelos, who at one time was master of nearly 
the half of Mexico, but was defeated at Santa Maria, and still 
more disastrously at Puruaran, where his army was almost 
annihilated. In the latter battle, Matamoros, the lieutenant 
of Morelos, was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and Morelos 
proposed to the Spanish general Calleja to give in exchange 
for him more than two hundred soldiers belonging to the 
battalion of Asturias. Calleja replied by shooting his prisoner ; 
and Morelos retaliated by putting the 200 Spanish captives to 
death. Such is a specimen of the atrocities that were perpe- 
trated on both sides during the war of independence. It is 
pleasant, however, to be able to record some striking instances 
of clemency and generosity—such, for example, as the conduct 
of Nicolas Bravo, a famous revolutionary general, whose father 
had fallen into the hands of the implacable Calleja, then 
Viceroy of Mexico. Morelos placed 300 Spanish prisoners at 
the disposal of Nicolas, in order to obtain the liberation of his 
father. They were offered to Calleja, but in vain; his only 
answer was to hasten the execution of his prisoner. On learn- 
ing his father’s death, Nicolas Bravo condemned the 300 
Spaniards to be shot, and placed them in a chapel, with the 
intention of having their sentence carried out in the morning. 
But, during the night, the thought of the coming butchery 
weighed upon his soul, and would allow him no rest. He felt 
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that it would dishonour the cause of independence ; and at 
sunrise he set his prisoners free, telling them to lose no time 
in hastening from his camp, lest he might be prompted to 
sacrifice them in revenge for his unfortunate father. 

It would be tedious to follow the war of independence through 
its various vicissitudes and fluctuations, extending over a period 
of — of ten years. The insurgents were generally beaten 
in the field, but their cause was steadily gaining ground in the 
heart of the nation. After the combat of Puruaran, 5th January 
1814, the cause of independence seemed well nigh desperate 
in a military point of view ; and in a vaunting proclamation 
to his army, issued in June 1814, the Viceroy Calleja used 
the most contemptuous terms towards the insurgents, and spoke 
of the insurrection as extirpated. His real sentiments with 
regard to it, however, are to be found in a report which he 
made to the government of Ferdinand the Seventh, almost at 
the same period. In that report, he fully admits the extent 
and importance of the revolutionary movement. “The judge,” 
he says, “disguises the crimes of the insurgents, or abstains 
from punishing them, when he is not a party to them. The 
priests in the confessional insinuate disobedience and inde- 
pendence into the minds of the faithful, when they do not 
openly recommend them from the pulpit. Authors pervert 

ublic opinion in favour of the insurrectionary movement. 

e women gain over the military. The government official 
warns the rebels of the plans of his superiors; the youth 
hold themselves in readiness, and are arming; the old 
assist by their councils. The corporations are on bad terms 
with the Europeans, refuse to admit them into their ranks, 
and shirk giving any assistance to government. They travesty 
the acts of authority in order to make them detested ; they 
bring them into discredit by remonstrances for which they 
always find a pretext. It is thus that every one is + oe to 
undermine the edifice of the state under the shelter of liberal 
institutions.” 

The success of the revolution of 1820 in Spain, which 
re-established the free constitution of 1812, gave a great 
impulse to the cause of independence in Mexico. But the 
Viceroy Apodaca was strongly opposed to it, and was en- 
couraged in his opposition by Ferdinand the 7th, who prey 
wrote to him that he intended to abandon Spain and establis 
himself in Mexico, where he hoped to find, in the midst of 
more devoted and obedient subjects, a refuge from the storms 
of revolution. Thus encouraged, Apodaca assembled a strong 
force, under pretence of employing it against the revolutionary 
bands, who still maintained themselves in the mountains of the 
south, and gave the command to a Creole officer, on whose 
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fidelity he believed that he might thoroughly rely. But the 
very means which the Viceroy used to strengthen the govern- \ 
ment of Ferdinand the 7th, and to extinguish the last embers 
of rebellion, led to the irretrievable ruin of the former, and the 
final success of the latter. The commander he chose was 
Colonel Augustine Iturbide, who had been equally distinguished 
for bravery and cruelty in the war against Hidalgo and Morelos, 
and had acquired great popularity among the Creole soldiers 
serving under the Spanish standard. This officer received the 
instructions of Apodaca with every appearance of zeal and 
devotion ; but once at bis post, he determined to employ the 
power which he wielded, to effect a result the very opposite of 
that contemplated by the Viceroy. The military force then in 
Mexico consisted of eleven regiments of Spaniards and twenty- 
four of Creoles, so that it was evident that, if Iturbide could 
succeed in gaining over the latter, he would become master of 
the situation, as he would be sure of the support of the soldiers 
of independence as soon as he raised the standard of Mexico. 
Accordingly, having gone to the village of Iguala with that 
portion of his army of whose fidelity he was best assured, 
Iturbide, on the 24th February 1821, proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Mexico, with the programme which has since become 
famous under the name of the “ Plan of Iguala.” This docu- 
ment is remarkable for its moderation, and its endeavour to 
conciliate the rival claims of the contending parties. It provides 
that Mexico shall be an independent monarchical state, with a 
constitution suited to the necessities of the country ; that the 
throne shall be offered to Ferdinand the 7th, and on his refusal 
to the two infants of Spain successively ; and on their failing, 
to the Archduke Charles of Austria ; and if he also shall decline 
to accept, that a prince of one of the reigning houses of Europe 
shall be called to the throne. The Plan further declared that 
the other inhabitants of Mexico should in future possess an: 
equality of rights with the natives of Spain ; but it guaranteed 
to the latter the possession of their employments, which was a 
great concession, as all important offices were still held by 
Spaniards. We must not, however, forget to mention, that 
the support of the Mexican clergy was secured to the Plan of 
Iguala by a guarantee that the Romish religion should be 
maintained with all its exclusive rights and privileges. The 
first article bears that one of the bases of the organisation of 
the country shall be “the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman religion, 
without toleration of any other.” The liberality of the Mexican 
liberals does not seem to have extended to religion. 

Success smiled upon the designs of Iturbide. He was joined 
by Guerrero and by Nicolas Bravo two of the most distinguished 
insurgent leaders. But in spite of this accession of strength, 
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the Spaniards, whose stronghold was thé city of Mexico; 
determined not to agree to the plan of Iguala, and they were 
supported in their resistance by the Audvencia, that bulwark 
of all antiquated abuses. They deposed the Viceroy, and 
replaced him by General Novella, an officer of artillery ; and 
confident in the valour of the Spanish troops, prepared to 
defend the city to the last. In the mean time, however, General 
O'Donoghue, the new Viceroy appointed by the constitutional 
government at Madrid, ea in Mexico; almost imme- 
diately on his arrival he had an interview with Iturbide at 
Cordova, a city not far from Vera Cruz, on the road to Mexico ; 
and there, on the 27th September 1821, was concluded the 
treaty, which, reproducing in all essential particulars the Plan 
of Iguala, recognised and secured the independence of Mexico, 

No history affords a stronger proof, or a clearer illustration, 
that any government is preferable to a state of constant change 
and anarchy, than that of Mexico throughout the forty years 
of its independent existence. During the three centuries of 
the colonial administration of Spain—exclusive and despotic 
though it was—the vast territory of Mexico, eight times as 
large as France, remained entire ; population and commerce 
increased ; the finances were in a flourishing state ; important 
public works were executed ; justice was upon the whole fairly 
administered ; and life and property were tolerably secure. 
During the period of independence, on the other hand—which 
lasted from the Treaty of Cordova, 27th September 1821, to 
the recent invasion and conquest by the French, and the 
establishment of a Mexican empire under Maximilian of Austria, 
—Mexico lost one-half of her territory ; her commerce dwindled 
to a mere nothing ; her debt increased ; there was no security 
for life or property ; government succeeded government as each 
successive military chief obtained for a time a superiority over 
his competitors ; agriculture, mining, all the employments of 
peaceful industry, were neglected ; and anarchy seemed destined 
to be the normal state of the fair land of Anahuac. First of 
all, the throne was offered to Ferdinand the 7th and the princes 
of the royal house of Spain, and refused bythem. Then came 
the ephemeral empire of Iturbide, the bold and unscrupulous 
Creole officer who was the author of the Plan of Iguala and the 
Treaty of Cordova ; and that again was sommndit by a repub- 
lican form of government modelled upon the Federal constitu- 
tion of the United States, in the name of which General Santa- 
Anna, Herrera, and other chiefs, wielded the powers of the 
state for their own selfish ends. During the existence of the 
republic, one peculiarly unfortunate act was passed by congress, 
in a moment of public irritation, caused by the invasion of the 


Mexican territory by the Spanish general Barradas in 1829. 
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We allude to the decree banishing the Spanish population en 
masse from Mexico. Violent and extreme measures are seldom 
rofitable, and this one expelled from the country the most 
intelligent and industrious of its inhabitants, who took with 
them a large amount of wealth. Mexico was but little able to 
afford this exodus of intellect and capital. Nothing can afford 
a stronger proof of the misgovernment of Mexico during the 
period of independence, than the lamentable change that then 
took place in the former flourishing state of the finances. 
Under the colonial régime, the finances were in a prosperous 
state. Between 1712 and 1803, the annual revenue had 
increased from £640,000 to £4,387,000 ; and in the latter 
year the whole expenditure amounted to little more than half 
the revenue. But during the period of independence this large 
surplus entirely disappeared, and a permanent annual deficit 
became the rule ; although the regular revenue of the country 
had been supplemented by the sum of three and a half millions 
sterling, received from the government of the United States, 
after the war of 1847, for the forced sale of New Mexico, 
California, and Mesilla. A national debt of twenty-five millions 
sterling was contracted ; and in 1856, the last year for which we 
have statistics that may be relied on, the revenue amounted to 
three and a half millions sterling, of which fully three millions 
were absorbed by the war budget, the collection of the revenue, 
and the national debt, leaving a balance utterly inadequate to 
meet the expenses of justice, public instruction, foreign relations, 
and other branches of the civil administration. The following 
are M. Chevalier’s remarks upon the state of Mexico under the 
reign of independence. “ Under the name of republic, Mexico 
had only a deplorable anarchy, with all its sad accompaniments, 
the absence of security for property and persons, the engage- 
ments of the State violated, industry languishing or extin- 
guished, the roads systematically infested by brigands, the 
nation demoralised, knowledge darkened and the few establish- 
ments for public instruction disorganised, a frightful cotruption 
in the government and in the administration of justice. The 
number of men who have successively occupied the presidency 
and been hurled from it is almost unlimited, especially during 
the six last years; doubt and despair consume the souls of 
good citizens.” If this description is correct and free from 
exaggeration, it is scarcely possible to avoid acknowledgin: 
that even foreign invasion and conquest, if followed by the 
establishment of a strong and enlightened government, must 
be considered a vast improvement upon such a state of affairs, 
But in thus speaking of the disorders and misfortunes which 
marked the forty years of the independent government of 
Mexico, we wish carefully to guard ourselves against being 
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misunderstood. We are no enemies to republican institutions. 
Under them much national happiness has been enjoyed and 
much progress made in material prosperity and in civil and 
religious freedom ; and we have no liking for despotic govern- 
ments, which, while they maintain a certain show of order and 
subordination in their internal administration, and display a 
considerable amount of vigour in war, at the same time 
inevitably produce a stagnation of intellect and a corruption of 
manners, by denying to the people all free expression of thought, 
and all active participation in political life. Nor dowe think that 
the choice of a scion of the House of Hapsburg to be the ruler 
of the Mexican empire can be considered a happy one. That 
house has always been conspicuous for its enmity to civil and 
religious liberty. Again and again, it has crushed reforms in 
blood, and has joined hand in hand with the Church of Rome 
in putting down the free expression of religious opinion by the 
sword and the faggot. In its long line of princes are to be 
found many persecutors and only two reformers—Joseph the 
First and the present youthful Emperor of Austria. The choice 
of a prince from such a house can scarcely, therefore, be deemed 
a fortunate one, though we sincerely hope that the Emperor 
Maximilian may yet prove false to the traditions of his race, 
and true to the spirit and the necessities of modern civilisation. 
Another point to which we desire to direct attention is this, 
that many of the disorders that characterised the independent 
government of Mexico, were but a legacy from the colonial 
régime of Spain. Under that system, the vast majority of the 
people were absolutely excluded from political life, and denied 
all participation in the government of their country, so that 
when they at last got the power into their own hands, they had 
no knowledge ne no experience to guide them in the use of 
it, and consequently committed all sorts of blunders. Besides, 
under the Spanish régime the people were kept in gross 
ignorance by the priests and the inquisition, and taught to 
believe the most childish and corrupting superstitions ; so that 
when a reaction took place against priestly domination as well 
as against political tyranny, it was but natural that it should 
be violent and anarchical. Then, again, when the Mexican 
republic, in 1856, appropriated the overgrown wealth of the 
clergy to the purposes of the State, the national disorders were 
still further increased by a great schism, on one side of which 
stood the priesthood — by the See of Rome and the 
more superstitious part of the people who defended all abuses 
and would hear of no reform ; and on the other, the liberal 
party who were in favour of civil and religious freedom, but 
were inclined to carry out their reforms with too much haste 
and violence, and too much disregard for the rights of others. 
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It will thus be evident that the disorders of Mexican independ-' 
ence were but the natural results of the manifold errors and 
abuses of the colonial government of Spain ; and it should also 
be remembered that, in the moral as in the natural world, 
periods of transition are almost always marked by convulsions 
and strife. 

There is much interesting matter in that part of M. Cheva- 
lier’s volume which treats of the political and military difficulties. 
of the French expedition ; though, as the book was written 
before the success of that expedition was assured, its interest 
is now, to some extent, diminished. The expedition, according 
to him, is the starting-point of the regeneration of Mexico ; but 
it is also intended to compel reparation for acts of spoliation 
and violence committed upon French citizens, for which the 
Mexican government has hitherto refused all atonement. He 
affirms, however, that in this expedition France has no thought 
of aggrandisement: “The French government,” he says, 
“intervenes openly in the internal affairs of Mexico ; but it 
makes this declaration, of which no one has a right to doubt 
the sincerity, that it has no designs of conquest or aggran- 
disement. Instead of thinking of enfeebling or dismembering 
Mexico, as the United States have done in each of their wars, 
it has for its sole object the rescue of these beautiful countries 
from imminent ruin, the restoration of civilisation from an. 
almost complete downfall, and the foundation in Mexico, with 
the free concourse of the Mexicans, of a flourishing State, 
which shall govern itself in entire independence.” And else- 
where he again declares, that “France is not drawn towards 
Mexico by any thought of conquest, as were the United States 
in 1847, and the Spanish army of Barradas in 1829. Thus the 
independence of the Mexicans is not compromised, and the 
integrity of their territory is not menaced.” We sincereiy trust 
that M. Chevalier may be correct in these statements; but we 
cannot forget that something of the same nature was pompously 
put forth previously to the war of Jiberation in Italy. There 
also, France vehemently disclaimed all thoughts of aggrandise- 
ment, and asserted that she made war only for an idea. ‘Yet 
that idea ultimately assumed the tangible and singularly con- 
venient form of Nice and Savoy, which nicely rounded off the 
territory of France, and carried her frontier to the feet of the 
Alps. We entirely agree, however, with M. Chevalier in think- 
ing, that one pen | consequence of no little importance is likely 


to result from the success of the French expedition, and that 
is, the establishment of a strong and permanent government in 
Mexico, which will effectually put a stop to the operation of the 
absurd and arrogant Monroe doctrine, so strongly insisted on 
by the Cabinet of Washington, which would absolutely inter- 
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dict European States from any interference with the affairs of 
North or South continental America, and which is in reality, 
but a flimsy disguise, behind which the United States may 
carry on their schemes of unscrupulous ambition in the New 
World. 

In this part of his book, M. Chevalier presents us with an 
admirable and eloquent summary of the relative progress of the 
nations of the Latin stock—of which France is the head—who 
have adhered to the Romish faith, and of the principal nations 
of Europe and America, of other descent, who have abandoned 
that creed. And in drawing this contrast, he pays a marked 
and striking compliment to the superior advantages of Protest- 
antism, by shewing how enormous has been the progress of 
Protestant nations in national liberty, in material prosperity, 
and in the number and extent of their possessions on the face 
of the globe, within the last two hundred years, as compared 
with that of Roman Catholic countries. The latter have Jost, 
and are daily losing, ground ; the former are as steadily increas-. 
ing. France, M. Chevalier thinks, as the head of the great 
Latin stock, of which Mexico is the most important branch in 
the New World, is bound to do her utmost to raise Mexico 
from the degradation into which she has fallen, and thus 
strengthen the Latin group of nations, in whose progress and 
development she is naturally so deeply interested, but who 
have been for some time falling back in the world, owing to 
their adherence to Romanism, and the narrow and despotic 
views of civil and ecclesiastical affairs which are inseparable 
from that religion. 

M. Chevalier is anxious that the campaigns of the French 
army in Mexico—like those of the Romans in ancient days— 
should be marked not only by the success of their arnss, but 
also by the execution of works of public utility, such as rail- 
roads, bridges, the draining of marshes, the furnishing of copious 
supplies of pure water, and other improvements of a similar 
character, which are at present véry much wanted throughout 
the country. He is also desirous that a scientific exploring 
expedition should be attached to the army, for the purpose of 
opening up and making known the vast Mexican territories, as 
yet but imperfectly explored, but which offer so much that is 
novel and interesting, and where nature is everywhere marked 
with the stamp of originality, It is acknowledged that the 
mission of the French army will by no means be fulfilled by 
the mere conquest of Mexico, and that their presence as an 
army of occupation will probably be required for a considerable 
period, to establish and maintain good order, to support the 

overnment of the Emperor Maximilian, and to check the 
incursions of the warlike Indian tribes, who, taking advantage 
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of the distracted state of the country, at present infest and 
desolate its northern frontiers. Twenty thousand men is fixed 
upon as the smallest force necessary for these purposes, 
Chevalier is doubtless perfectly correct in saying that the pay- 
ment of such a force, for a period of eight or ten years, would 
be but little to the taste of the Legislative body in France. 
But there is a fund arising from the confiscation of the enor- 
mous possessions of the clergy, appropriated by the State during 
the period of independence, the amount of which is variously 
estimated at from £53,320,000 to £65,160,000; and it is evi- 
dent that either of these sums would be amply sufficient, under 
judicious management, not only to maintain the army of occupa- 
tion, but also to supply the means of communication, in which 
Mexico is at present deplorably deficient, to provide for the 
establishment and endowment of schools and colleges, for the 
repair of — works and buildings that have fallen into 
decay, and to re-establish the finances of the country on a firm 
and satisfactory footing. 

No part of the work before us, is more interesting and instruc- 
tive than that which treats of the resources and the future of 
Mexico. At present, that vast region is scarcely of any conse- 
quence among civilised nations. Except for the silver it 

roduces, it is useless to the human race ; but with its immense 
natural advantages of position and climate, a government so 
organised as to enable the people to profit fully by the gifts 
which nature has spread before them with so lavish a hand, 
would soon place Mexico in a high rank in the scale of nations. 
Her position between the two great oceans, with one coast-line 
stretching along the Pacific, and another skirting the Mexican 
gulf, is singularly favourable for commercial purposes, affording 
the means of developing a vast traffic with Europe on the one 
side, and with Asia on the other. Her territory—lying within 
the tropics, yet principally consisting of an extensive elevated 
plateau or table-land, stretching through 22 degrees of lati- 
tude, with a climate favorable to European constitutions, 
and to the cultivation of those grains and fruits, which are most 
propitious to their health and enjoyment—is another fortunate 
uliarity of the land of Anahuac. This plateau, with its 
wow dipping down towards the two oceans, affords the means 
of the most varied cultivation ; on its surface and slopes almost 
every vegetable production of temperate and tropical climes 
will flourish ; and were a railway constructed from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico, one might easily pass in a few hours from the palm 
and the sugar-cane, to the ash, the poplar, and the corn-field. 
Rivers are the great want of Mexico. It is an arid country ; 
and most of the streams are torrents during the rainy season, 
and dry during the rest of the year. The Rio Bravo del Norte— 
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the frontier between Mexico and Texas—the Guazacoalco, and 
the Santiago or Tololotlan, are the only rivers of any conse- 
oo in a country three and a half times the size of France. 

ere are, it is true, a number of lakes—the largest of which, 
that of Chapala, covers nearly 1200 square miles—but most of 
them are so impregnated with carbonate of soda, as to be use- 
less for irrigation or domestic purposes. , 

The mineral wealth of Mexico is enormous, and has hitherto 
been very imperfectly developed. Australia and California 
now surpass it ; but until 1848, Mexico was the principal coun- 
try in the world for the production of the precious metals, and its 
yield in gold and silver united exceeded that of the rest of the 
new world. “If Mexico,” says M. Chevalier, “ has thus suffered 
herself to be deprived of the first rank, it is not the fault 
of nature, but of man. We recognise here the deplorable 
influence of that evil political organisation which arrests pro- 
gress in every department.” At the end of the last, and 
beginning of the present century, before the outbreak of the 
war of independence, and the extinction of all steady industry, 
the Mexican mines usually yielded from five to five and a 
quarter millions annually. These mines possess this great 
advantage over those of Peru, and most of the other mining coun- 
tries of America, that they are generally situated at a moderate 
height above the sea, in positions easily accessible, and enjoying 
an agreeable climate, whereas in Peru, the richest mines are’ 
placed at great heights above the sea, and almost on the verge 
of the region of eternal snow. The discovery of the mines of 
New-Almaden in California, and their great productiveness in 
mercury, so essential for the reduction of the ores of silver, is 
likely, as soon as the government becomes settled, to give a 
great impulse to a Mexico. At the commencement of 
the present century, Humboldt expressed his opinion that 
Europe had onl n to take advantage of the inexhaustible 
abundance of a in the chain of the Andes; and M. Dupont, 
an accomplished geologist who wrote forty years later, affirms 
that the veins hitherto worked are as nothing in comparison to 
those that still remain to be worked, and predicts that the time 
will come when the production of silver will have no other 
limits, than those which will be prescribed to it by its constantly 
decreasing value. Here, then, is a vast field opened up to the 
scientific skill and — of the French mining engineers. 
But they must first pacify the country, and open it up by roads, 
railways, bridges, and other means of communication, before 
these golden, or rather silver, visions can be turned into 
realities. 

M. Chevalier calculates that Mexico is capable of supportin 
three times as many inhabitants as France, or one hun 
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millions of people. At present, her population amounts to only 
eight millions, of whom fully one-half are Indians of pure blood, 
descended from the ancient Aztecs ; one million two hundred 
thousand are Spanish Creoles ; and the remainder consists of 
mixed races, principally resulting from the union of whites and 
Indians.. The negro race in Mexico numbers only ten thou- 
sand, and slavery has been abolished for nearly half a century. 
It is clear, therefore, that, upon the establishment of a strong 
and enlightened government, prepared to do its utmost to 
develop the resources of the country, one of the first wants 
felt would be a want of labour. There would not be hands 
enough to cultivate the soil, to dig in the mines, and to 
labour on works of public utility ; and to supply this want, 
M. Chevalier proposes to introduce Coolies and Chinese, but 
he expresses a decided preference for the latter. He would 
bind them to serve for a fixed term of years, would guarantee 
them the reward of their labour, and would place them, as 
regards their legal rights, in all respects on an equal footing 
with the whites. ‘“ Few countries,” he says, “ are so favourably 
situated as Mexico for becoming the aim of Chinese emigration. 
By their application to work, and their acuteness in commercial 
affairs, the Chinese would be a valuable acquisition to the 
Mexican nation. China has hitherto not been sufficiently con- 
sidered, as it ought to have been, as an inexhaustible reservoir 
of population, whence we might draw, not only skilful, sober, 
economical, indefatigable workmen, but also mercantile men of 
rare ability. It has been the fashion, at a certain period, 
to designate the inhospitable deserts of Scandinavia by the 

mpous title of the laboratory of nations. That title may 
ioe at no distant date, to China, in this sense that we have 
good reason to helieve that the course of events will lead 
numerous and unlimited swarms to issue from it, who will 
direct their course even to far distant countries.” 

The concluding part of M. Chevalier’s volume, on the attempt 
to regenerate Mexico, considered with reference to the pre- 
sent attitude of the court of Rome towards modern civilisation, 
opens upa novel and important aspect of the Mexican question. 
It is a masterly summary of the past history of the papacy, 
and especially of its hostile attitude towards the progress and 
civilisation of the human race during the last thirty years. 
The author proves from the encyclical letters and allocutions of 
the popes, during that period, that so far from the Romish see 
being at all influenced by the spirit of the age, and anxious, if 
possible, to meet and reconcile itself with the liberal tendencies 
of the principal Christian nations, it has, on the contrary, 
systematically opposed that spirit and these tendencies b 
every means at its command. It has denounced the spirit 
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of free inquiry, as emanating from the devil; it has con- 
demned freedom of the press, religious toleration, liberty of 
association and of teaching, as deplorable evils leading to 
schism and infidelity. In short, it has done everything in 
its power to shew that the progress of the human race in 
knowledge and civilisation, is utterly and necessarily irre- 
concileable with obedience to the teaching of the infallible 
church. Nations must therefore choose between the church 
on the one side, and liberty and progress on the other. They 
cannot have both. They must either submit to be kept in a 
perpetual minority, and petrified into unreasoning and slavish 
obedience to the yoke of the Romish theocracy, or they must 
boldly cast it aside and leave each man free to follow his own 
religious convictions as well as his own political opinions. 
“The more the liberals,” says M. Chevalier, “ have strengthened 
the ground beneath their feet throughout Europe, the more 
conquests they have made by the force of persuasion, the more 
they have succeeded in inducing states and societies to follow 
the paths which they prefer, and in which civilisation is assured 
of finding power and happiness, the more the Romish Church 
has affected immobility, the more she has poured out censure 
and insult upon the changes which sovereigns themselves, 
attentive to the signs of the times, have loyally introduced into 
their government, and consecrated in the fandamental laws of 
their empires. When we examine the encyclical letters and 
the allocutions of the holy father during the last thirty years, 
we are shocked to find them filled with the bitterest expres- 
sions and the most absolute condemnations against that which 
is the object of the love of nations and the respect of kingy. 
‘The spirit of liberalism is there scoffed at as an inspiration 
‘of the genius of evil ; the freedom of the press and the repre- 
sentative system are insulted ; toleration is designated as a 

lague ; civilization is, in every form, made the subject of 
insult and contempt.” In confirmation of these views, M. 
Chevalier quotes the encyclical letter of Gregory the Sixteenth, 
denouncing the attempt made by the Abbé Lamennais and 
his coadjutors to reconcile Romanism and liberty, and the 
allocution pronounced by the present Pope on 18th March 
1861, condemnatory of the modern tendencies towards liberty. 
In the last of these documents, modern civilisation is reproached 
with being favourable to other forms of worship besides the 
‘Roman Catholic, and with neglecting to remove dissenters— 
‘who are termed infidels—from public offices, and permitting 
them to take a part in the instruction of youth. But the 
allocution which specially relates to our present subject, is 
‘that pronounced by Pius the Ninth, in secret conclave, on 
the 15th December 1856, with regard to the state of religion 
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in Mexico and in the other independent republics of South 
America formerly subject to Spain. It was called forth by. 
the republican government of Mexico having decided to 
establish relations between church and state similar to those 
which at present exist in France. It especially condemns the 
following acts of the Mexican government: the abolition of 
the ecclesiastical fuero, or legal privilege, in virtue of which 
the Mexican clergy were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunals ; the refusal of the government to submit 
to the supreme authority of the holy see those of its acts 
which concerned the clergy ; the confiscation by the state of 
the possessions of the clergy ; the abolition of perpetual vows; 
and the granting of liberty of worship. Religious toleration 
is thus spoken of in the allocution: “In order more easily to 
poe manners and the minds of nations, to propagate 
the abominable and disastrous plague of indifferentism, and to 
complete the destruction of our holy religion, they permit the 
free exercise of all forms of worship, and they allow every 
person the full and entire freedom of openly and publicly pro- 
fessing all kinds of thoughts and opinions.” The form of the 
condemnation of these acts of the Mexican government is 
worth quoting, as its terms are absolute and sweeping enough 
to have issued from the mouth of Gregory the Seventh: “We 
raise,” says the allocution, “with all apostolical freedom, our 
pontifical voice in the midst of your venerable assembly, and 
we condemn, reprove, and declare absolutely null and of no 
effect all the decrees above mentioned, and all the acts which 
the civil government of Mexico has done with such a contempt 
of ecclesiastical authority and of the holy see, and with so great 
prejudice to religion, to the popes and to ecclesiastics in par- 
ticular. Besides, we warn, in the gravest manner, all those 
who have taken part in these acts by their proceedings, 
councils, or orders, to reflect seriously on the penalties and 
censures which the apostolical constitutions and the sacred 
canons of the councils have denounced against the violators 
and profaners of consecrated things and persons, as well as of 
ecclesiastical power and freedom, and against the usurpers of 
the rights of the holy see.” We may also mention, that since 
the date of the allocution we have just quoted, another docu- 
ment has been issued by the pope relative to Spanish America. 
It is dated 6th March 1863, and it announces that concordats 
have been entered into with the republics of San Salvador and 
Nicaragua analogous to those formerly concluded with the 
other governments of Central America, in which it is stipulated 
that the Roman Catholic shall be “absolutely the dominant 
religion.” It is clear, therefore, that now, as ever when it has 
had the power, the Church of Rome is the champion of 
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religious intolerance, and is thoroughly determined to permit 
the exercise of no form of religion except her own; and it is 
consequently very unlikely that she will abstain from opposing, 
by every means in her power, the establishment in Mexico of 
a strong and liberal government under French protection, which 
would recognise liberty of worship, freedom of the press, and 
the other liberties generally viewed as essential to the proper 
development of modern civilisation. The influence of Rome is 
very great in Mexico, owing to the gross ignorance and super- 
stition in which the large majority of the people are sunk ; and 
she may succeed in throwing great obstacles in the way of the 
new government, especially as she is certain to be supported 
by the conservative, or rather the retrograde, party, and the 
great mass of the clergy, who are indignant at the secularisation 
of their possessions, the abolition of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and other acts of the Mexican republic, which they consider as 
invasions of their rights and privileges. So sensible is M. 
Chevalier of this danger, and of the probability of France 
encountering another “Roman question” in Mexico, that he 
deems it highly advisable, nay, almost indispensable, that she 
should secure the concurrence, or at least the neutrality, of 
Rome, in her efforts for the regeneration of Mexico, Yet he 
almost despairs of securing it. “As long,” he says, “as the 
ad of the court of Rome remains completely unchanged in 

urope, there is great reason to fear that she will continue to 
favour the party of immobility in Spanish America, and espe- 
cially in Mexico. As long as that party shall have such an 
auxiliary, we may be able to conquer it on the battle-field, 
or to drive it from power even when it has attained it, but we 
shall never be able definitely to conquer it. Irritated by the 
obstacles, always recurring, which it will encounter, the liberal 
party will continue to shew itself violent and extreme in its 
measures. Good order will be impossible in the country, and 
anarchy will perpetually be getting the better. Our attempts 
at regeneration will be devoted to an irremediable failure. 
Thus we find in Mexico the Roman question as difficult there 
as here.” In spite, however, of these gloomy views of the 

robable opposition of the Romish see to the regeneration of 

exico, M. Chevalier does not abandon all hope. e problem 
is difficult, but not insoluble. “Whatever,” he says, “may be 
my incompetence in questions concerning the faith, my feelings 
revolt against the idea that the faith forbids the court of Rome 
to change its system and its attitude, even in Italy. The 
teachings of experience are for all the world. To hope that 
it will turn these teachings to good account, is not to presume 
too much of the holy see. When the blind provocations of 
the court of Rome obliged the general-in-chief of the army of 
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Italy to make the little —- of 1797, which terminated 
in the treaty of Tolenturo, did not the acts of the first years of 
the pontificate of Pius the Seventh seem as impossible as now 
appears the adhesion of the holy see to a liberal policy? And 
would it not be to calumniate the holy see, to maintain that it 
will never adopt those ideas whose substance is to be found in 
the gospel itself, and without whose pale it has become clear 
to every man of sense, that there are for the pontifical authority 
only deceptions, for the church only perils?” We cannot share 
in M. Chevalier’s hopes. To attempt to reconcile Rome and 
liberalism, is like trying to revive a corpse by uniting it to a 
living body. The living body will suffer from the poisonous 
contact, and the corpse will remain lifeless and loathsome as 
before. The Church of Rome may cease to be; but while she 
exists, she cannot cease to oppose and condemn political liberty 
and religious toleration, especially where—as in Mexico—she 
is sure of the support of a strong party both in church and 
state. If, however, France is destined to suffer from the 
hostility of Rome in her efforts for the regeneration of Mexico, 
she has herself alone to blame; for long ere this, but for the 
support of French bayonets, the papacy would have been as 
powerless for evil as it has long been for good. 

M. Chevalier tells us that the maintenance of the vigour and 
prosperity of the group of nations belonging to the Latin race, 


of which France is the natural head, is a strong —— in 
it 


favour of the expedition to Mexico. We have as little sym- 
pathy for Latinism, if we may coin a term, as for Panslavism 
The Latin races are devoted to the Roman Catholic faith—a 
faith which never has been, nor ever can be, favourable to civil 
or religious liberty ; and we sincerely hope that France, while 
attentive to the fancied claims of race, will also remember the 
far stronger and more intelligible claim of each human being 
to worship God after his own fashion, without let or hindrance. 
No worse lot could befall the fair land of Anahuac than to be 
subjected to the domination of the Romish see. If the religion 
of Rome is to be there made either the exclusive or the 
dominant religion, farewell to progress, farewell to liberty ! 
M. Chevalier, indeed, is the last man to advocate such a result 
of the success of the French arms; and he again and again, in 
the course of his work, insists upon the absolute necessity of 
liberal institutions in the new empire. We trust that his 
predictions may be realised and his advice followed. But we can- 
not forget the wily, unscrupulous, intriguing spirit of Rome; and 
cannot help fearing that some arrangement may yet be entered 
into between France and the holy see, which shall violate, 
or compromise in Mexico, the invaluable and indispensable 
rights of liberty of conscience and freedom of religious worship. 
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Art. IX.—Plato and Christ. 


Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By Wiitam Ancuer 
Burter, M.A., late Fen of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Edited from the author's MSS., with notes, by Wutiam Hep- 
worts THouson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regio Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. two volumes, Cam- 
bridge : M‘Millan. 

The Christian Element in Plato, and the Platonic Philosophy unfolded 
and set forth, By Dr O. Ackermann, Archdeacon at Jena. Translated 
from the German by Samvet Ratrn Assury, B.A.; with an intro- 
ductory note, by Wenans G. T. Taepp, D.D., Brown Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By Witiam Wuewett, 
D.D. In three volumes, Cambridge: M‘Muzan. 


AT a time when so much is heard on every side of Plato and 
Platonism, and of their renewed influence both on the theolo- 
gical tendencies and general thought of the age, we shall be 

rforming, we believe, an acceptable service at least to our 
ess learned readers, if we attempt a brief sketch of the system 
or scheme of speculative thought to which those potent names 
belong. We shall be greatly aided in doing so, by the fresh 
light thrown on the subject by the important works which stand 
at the head of this article ; the first and the last of which we 
would especially recommend to English readers, as forming 
together at least the most intelligible exposition we have any- 
where seen of one of the most difficult, and at the same time 
noblest, chapters in the history of the human mind and of human 
thought. 

During the period that preceded the Advent, the brightest of 
all heathen lands was Greece, and the brightest age, the century 
of which the central point was the four hundredth year before 
Christ. Alike in politics, in literature, in philosophy, and in art, 
the Hellenic race was then at the very acme of its fame. In 
politics, it was the age of Pericles; in literature, of Sophocles 
and Thucidydes ; in philosophy, of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle ; in 
art, of Phidias ; while before its close the forensic art, too, reached 
its grandest climax inthe thunders of Demosthenes. An interest- 
ting coincidence is brought to light by comparing this great 
Gentile date with the corresponding period of the sacred on 3 
At the very time the chosen people were hastening to their fall, 
and the last strains of divine inspiration were dying away on 
the harps of Judah, the most advanced nation of heathendom 
was just touching the zenith of its moral and intellectual life. 
Malachi, the last of the Jewish prophets, was exactly contem- 
porary with Socrates, the best of the Cronin sages. Thus, while 
the voice of the holy oracle was sinking to silence, the many 
voices of philosophy were rising to their clearest, loftiest tones. 
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The schools of the prophets were dissolving at the very time 
that the schools of the sages were more than ever thronged 
with eager disciples, and instinct with fresh heart and hope. 
In one respect, however, the two histories thus outwardly con- 
trasted were inwardly coincident. The lines of divine teaching 
and of human wisdom, hitherto so far apart, are now manifestly 
converging on one point. Prophecy with its latest voice pro- 
claims the Desire of all nations; philosophy in its highest 
intuitions seems dimly to catch the shadow of his form. While 
Malachi, from the lofty watchtower of faith descries from afar 
the dawning of the day, Socrates gropes and feels his way in 
the deep gloom below, crying for the light of which he can 
wistfully dream, but which yet he did not see. 

Those three greatest names of the Grecian wisdom which we 
have just mentioned ne: are fitly gathered into one group, 
not alone on account of their chronological and personal con- 
nection, but also and still more on account of the intellectual 
relationship in which they stand to one another. They are 
mutual complements of each other, and represent respectively 
the three great types of mind which are ever afresh reappearing, 
though seldom of course on the same scale of depth and power: 
Socrates excelled in understanding, Plato in insight, Aristotle 
in logical subtlety. Socrates was the man of principles, Plato of 
ideas, Aristotle ofsyllogisms. Socrates ponders and digs deep, 
Plato soars aloft, Aristotle analyses and splits hairs. Socrates, 
in fine, is the shrewdest of philosophers, Plato the most sublime, 
Aristotle the most subtle. It were difficult to say which of them 
were the greatest, for each is greatest in his own sphere. This 
much, however, we may say with confidence of the great spirit 
who forms the subject of this paper, and who by the consent of 
all the ages has been crowned the prince of ancient wisdom, that 
if his were not absolutely the strongest mind of the three, it was 
undoubtedly the largest, the loftiest, and the most richly en- 
dowed. He is indeed a man of many gifts. Keen of intellect, 
clear of insight, bright in imagination, and in rich, radiant fancy, 

uick, too, in observation of men and things, he was the poet, 
the philosopher, the statesman, and the dramatist all together, 
and might thus almost be fitly called the Shakspeare of ancient 
philosophy. Partaking in large measure both of the shrewdness 
of his elder compeer, and of the subtlety of his younger, he 
might almost have been either a Socrates or an Aristotle, had 
he not been a Plato. But in his own sphere, he towers im- 
measurably above both, and stands indeed peerless and alone. 
In the serene realm of speculation and pure reason, he rei, 
supreme, and from his solitary throne wields a spell of seem 
influence which every after age has felt, and which the most 
gifted minds of all time have most gladly owned. He was for 
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heathen times the chosen interpreter of the human soul, in its 
truest instincts and noblest aspirations ; for Christian times the 
most impressive witness of those infinite wants and sorrows, 
those immortal hopes and longings, which it is the prerogative 
of the great salvation alone to meet and satisfy. 

The recorded facts of his outward life are few, and are soon 
told. Born in the island of gina, in the first year of the 
88th Olympiad, or the 428th year before Christ, he came to 
Athens, then and for long afterwards the intellectual centre of 
the world, in his twentieth year, and at once felt the spell of 
that strong, brave man who then drew all the choicest spirits 
of the rising race around him. From that moment he became 
Socrates’s most attached, and doubtless also most eager, and con- 
genial pupil. Though he was present at the trial and condemna- 
tion of the martyr-sage, and was forward with generous offers of 
pecuniary aid to facilitate his wy he was prevented by indis- 
position from being a witness of the closing scene of all. Yet, 
surely if he saw not the end of his revered master with eye of 
flesh, he sawit with the eye of spirit, or he never could have drawn 
that matchless picture in the Phzedo, in which the soul alike of 
the master and of the pupil are for evermore enshrined, and on 
which thesoft, tender, solemn light lingers undimmed tothis hour. 
Athens is now no safe abode for the disciples of Socrates, or 
for any professed votaries of wisdom who should handle at all 
freely the popular prejudices or religious superstitions of the 
time. So he retires, with several others of the obnoxious school, 
to Megara, on the isthmus of Corinth ; and thence soon after sets 
out on a tour of philosophic inguiry, which carries him in succes- 
sion to Cyrene, to Egypt, to Sicily, and Italy. At Cyrene, he 
studied mathematics under Shonda ; in eypt, he explored 
the mysterious learning of the priesthood, and strove, as some 
of his ti phers tell us, to reach the equally mysterious sources 
of the Nile ; through Sicily he passed to Italy, where he con- 
versed with the disciples of Pythagoras, and gathered up and 
assimilated the most vital germs of that old wisdom. 


“ Thus,” in the words of one of his most recent and best exposi- 
tors, “rich with the spoils of all previous philosophies, this great 
genius returned at length to Athens, to devote his remaining life 
to the establishment of that comprehensive system which was to 
combine, to conciliate, and to supersede them all. The gardens of 
Academus have left the proof of their celebrity in the structure of 
language, which has derived from them a term now common to all 
places of public instruction. It will be readily believed that Plato 
soon became the most frequented of the Athenian teachers of 
wisdom ; and not only the most distinguished men of a most dis- 
tinguished time, but the literary ladies of Athens crowded the 
gymnasinm of the philosophic analyst of beauty and of love.” 
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The fame of Plato was now at its height, and shone with 
undimmed lustre and with ever widening and increasing influ- 
ence until his death, which took place at the ripe of 81, 
in the 348th year before Christ, and in the first of the 108th 
Olympiad. 

If we thus know little of the external life of Plato, we fortu- 
nately possess the fullest knowledge of his inner and real life 
from his writings, which have descended in a state of unexampled 
entireness to our times. It is a remarkable proof of the. 
embalming and preserving power of genius as distinct from 
mere talent and learning, that of all the voluminous and varied 
writings of this great’ master, not one so far as we know has 
been lost. “The collection of his writings errs by excess, not 
defect. Several performances are ascribed to him, which custom 
alone now preserves among his works ; but as far as we can 
discover from the remotest catalogues and allusions, no one 
vessel has foundered of the large squadron which Plato com- 
mitted to the stream of ages.” * 

Most if not all Plato’s writings were given to the world in 
the form of dialogues, or free and lively conversations between 
persons devoted more or less to the study of philosophical 
subjects. This style of composition was no doubt suggested to 
him by the conversational or erotetic method of his great 
master’s instructions, but was at the same time peculiarly 
adapted to the poetic and dramatic cast of his own mind. In 
no other form could so fresh and fertile a genius so freely scatter 
the full exuberance of his mental riches over the whole field of 
human thought and life; and while disporting at will in the 
lighter play of fancy, preserve at the same time the weight and 
substance of a serious discourse. It was at once more solid 
than the drama, and more light and airy, more animated and 
fascinating, than the set disquisition. It possessed, too, another 
advantage, which must have made it specially attractive to an 
author in the then immature and unsettled state of philosophical 
inquiry. It permitted the utmost amount of literary freedom, 
compatible with any measure of literary responsibility. The 
philosophic dramatist might give full vent to all his views and 
Impressions on every subject of inquiry, and yet commit him- 
self definitely and finally to none. He might discourse, yet 
not decide, explore and make reconnaisance on every side, with- 
out absolutely choosing his ground. He could raise questions 
without pretending to settle them; state the elements of a 
problem without solving it ; throw out thoughts without follow- 
ing them out tothe end; broach bold theories for consideration 
and examination, without at least for the present lending to 





‘ * Butler’s Ancient Philosophy, vol. ii. 
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them the final sanction of his name ; toss a subject from side to 
side, and ventilate it in its various without attempting 
to exhaust it ; confute and explode the erroneous solutions of 
others, without being driven to substitute any better of his own. 
In a formal oe ee you are expected to settle, or at least 
fully on Prep the subject in hand ; in a dialogue, you are only 
required to talk about it, and to talk well; and anything more 
than this is all over and above, and to be placed as a clear item 
of supererogatory merit to your account. Such, as a vehicle 
of philosophical exposition, is the dialogue generally ; and then 
Plato’s is no ordinary dialogue. He is the undoubted prince of 
this style of art, which he may be said almost to have created, 
and in which he has to this hour no rival, scarcely even a 
worthy successor. His dialogues are real living conversations 
between real and living men. His canvass breathes and 
speaks before you. His interlocutors are no mere set of iron 
masks or speaking machines set up to utter certain sentences, 
in regular series of question and answer, argument and reply, 
objection and explanation, according to the exigencies of the 
discussion, but actual veritable men of flesh and blood, standing 
out before you in all the distinct individuality of life—men of 
Athens, men of the age of Pericles, men of the agora and the 
schools, men who might have remembered Marathon and fought 
at Potideea, men every one of whom stands out in visage and 
expression as distinct as if photographed oe We 
become familiar with them as we read, and could recognise and 

int them out if we met them on the street. The bustling 
Fippias, the pompous and sounding Protagoras, the declama- 
tory Gorgias, the blunt, downright soldier Nicias, the dashing 
Alcibiades—with all the rest of the eager talking group—who 
that knows Plato does not know them as he knows his brother ? 
Meanwhile, one grand figure ever holds the central place. 
Socrates is the hero and the ideal sage of all Plato’s dialogues, 
into whose lips all the profoundest thoughts and noblest senti- 
ments are put, and who in every keen encounter of wit still 
remains master of the field. Thus the whole series may be 
truly regarded as one —— and touching monument 
reared to the honour of the great master, by the affection of 
his still greater disciple. 

In proceeding now to offer a brief sketch of the philosophy 
of Plato, it is manifest that we must confine our attention to a 
few leading heads. In a field so vast and varied as that which 
his tions embrace, our only op of intelligible exposi- 
tion lies, not indeed in the selection of particulars (in any case 
a most profitless task), but in the grasping of principles— 
seizing and following out the main lines an t germs 
of thought. Plato’s philosophy, like all ancient philosophies 
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more or less, was a universal It embraced, or strove 
to embrace, the entire field of human inquiry and possible 
knowled, It was a theory of the universe, an attempt to 
reduce, through the plastic power of the speculative reason, 
the endless multitude and variety of its facts and phenomena 
to the unity of a central principle, the harmony of a perfect 
and stedfast law. Hence there is scarcely a subject within 
the sphere of human inquiry, a line of investigation within the 
circle of its sciences, that did not come more or less within its 
range. Physics, metaphysics, ethics; God, nature, the world ; 
man, the soul, morals, politics, education ; life, death, immor- 
tality—all come by turns beneath the glance of his keen, 
penetrating reason, reflect the various colours of his rich and 
radiant genius. We are furnished, however, with a clue to 
this labyrinth, or rather this vast and many-chambered 
temple, in the division of his speculations into three t 
departments, which he is said himself to have made. ese 
are, (1.) Dialectics, or the science of real existence ; (2.) Physics, 
or the science of external phenomena ; and (3.) Ethics, or the 
science of law and duty. The first strives to answer the 

uestion, What is? The second the question, What seems ? 
Cor to external nature, as we shall see, he scarcely allows 
more than a seeming). The third answers the question, 
What is fitting or right? We shall keep this arrangement 
throughout in view, as a general guide to our order and course 
of thought ; but the three departments, as contemplated by 
Plato, run so much and so constantly up into each other, that 
we shall not attempt, in our necessarily brief review, to keep 
them distinct, or to assign them a separate discussion. 

The central principle and pregnant germ of the whole 
Platonic philosophy is one which, at the first broaching, is suffi- 
ciently startling to our modern habits of thought. Of the 
two spheres of existence, the visible and the invisible, the 
material and the immaterial, the physical and the meta- 
physical, the world of matter and the world of mind, we are 
accustomed to regard the former as pre-eminently solid and 
real, and the latter more or less shadowy and visionary. 
Plato precisely reversed this order. The spirit-world was to 
him pre-eminently the real world, the world of material and 
outward things the merely apparent. On this side are the 
shadows, on the other side the true and everlasting realities. 
What we see with our fleshly eyes are only the forms and 

hantoms of things; what we see with the spirit’s eye, the 
intuitive and awakened reason, is the eternal substance. It 
was not the sure and firm-set earth that was so sure and firm 
set to him, as that unseen and eternal ground that lay beneath 
it, and by which itself and all its eile order was sustained ; 
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it was not the stedfast harmony of the celestial orbs that 
seemed to him so stedfast, as the divine and changeless order 
that regulates all their changes, and whose still music is heard 
for ever by reason’s ear amid their spheres. All knowledge, 
in short, was in his view resolvable into two kinds, in their 
nature essentially distinct and dissimilar, 7. ¢., that which 
comes to us through the senses, and that which is apprehended 
by, or reveals itself to, the reason. The one takes cognisance 
merely of appearances—of phenomena, the other grasps realities, 
principles, truths. The one sees merely the forms of things, the 
other their essence, their true being, their very selves. In its 
nature, therefore, the latter is higher, and deals with higher 
pe Of a sublimer essence, it dwells in a sublimer sphere, 
and feeds upon a knowledge sublimer and purer, even upon the 
very essence of truth itself. Indeed, so superior is the divine 
and supersensual knowledge of the illumined reason, that he 
refuses to every other kind of fancied information the very 
name of knowledge, designating it at best mere opinion, 
shadowy and unsubstantial as the shadowy realm of sense to 
which it belongs.* There can be a true and enduring know- 
ledge, he reasons, only of true and eternal things ; the visio 

and changeful appearances of the outer world can only give bi 

to an opinion as visionary and insubstantial as itself. 

But let us hear Plato's own account of this matter; and, 
that we may at the same time afford to our unlearned readers 
a characteristic specimen both of the spirit and the form of the 
Platonic philosophy, let it be in the words of one of the most 
celebrated of his allegories, that of the cave, in the seventh 
Book of the Republic. We give it in Dr Whewell’s transla- 
tion, as a sample of the manner in which he interprets the 
illustrious Greek to English readers :-— 


“ Suppose a set of men in a subterranean cavern, which opens to 
the day by a long, direct, straight, wide passage; and that they 
have been kept in this cavern from childhood, fettered so that they 
cannot even turn their necks, but with their heads fixed so that 
they can only look from the light towards the lower end of the 
cave. Sup further that there is a great fire, set opposite to the 
mouth of the cavern [so as to throw the shadows of objects on this 
lower end of the cave], and a road which runs past the cavern 
between-the fire and the captives. Suppose, too, that along this 
road runs a low wall, like the partition over which puppet-showmen 





ally the “ Republic,” book seventh, where the different kinds and 
degrees of knowledge are treated at large, and the distinction between opinion 
(26a , and know. or science (¢xory), broadly drawn. Those familiar 
with the writings of Mr Maurice will remember how prominent a place a 
similar distinction holds in his system, though he rather proceeds upon thap 
explains it. 
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exhibit their figures. And now suppose that along this wall, and 
so as to be shewn above it, pass men and other figures, some silent, 
and some speaking. You think this a strange imagination, yet 
these captives exactly represent the condition of us men, who see 
neva Wat the shadows of realities. And these captives, in talk- 
ing with one another, would give names to the shadows as if they 
were realities, 

“ And if, further, this prison-house had an echo opposite to it, 
so that when the passers-by spoke, the sound was reflected [from 
the same wall on which the shadows were seen], they would of 
course think that the shadows spoke. And, in short, in every way 
they would be led to think that there were no realities except these 
shadows. Now, consider how these captives might be freed from 
these illusions. If one of them were loosed from his bonds, and 
made to turn round and walk toward the light and look at it, at 
first he would be pained and dazzled by the glare, and unable to 
see clearly. He would be perplexed if he were told that the things 
he saw before were nonentities, and that now, being brought nearer 
the reality, and turned towards it, he saw better than before; and 
even if any of the passers-by were pointed out to him, and made to 
euswer questions, and to say what he is, he would still think that 
what he saw before was more true than what was shewn him now. 
He would shun the excessive light,-and turn away to that which he 
could see, and think it more visible than the objects which had been 
shewn him. 

“But if he were dragged to the light up the steep and rough 
passes which opens to the cave, and fairly brought out into the 

ight of the sun, he would be still more pained and more angry, 
and be at first so blinded, that he would not be able to see real 
objects. It would require time and use to enable him to see things 
in daylight. At first, he would be able to see shadows, then the 
reflected images of objects, and then objects themselves; and after- 
wards, he might be able to look at the heavens by night and see 
the heavenly bodies, the stars and the moon; and finally, be able 
to look at the sun,—not merely at a reflection of him in water, but 
at the sun himself in his own place. And thus he might be led to 
reason about the sun, and see that he regulates seasons and years, 
and governs everything in this visible world, and is in a certain 
way the cause of all the things which they in their captivity saw. 

. “And then, when he recollected his first abode, and the illusions 

of that place, and of his fellow-captives, he would naturally con 

tulate himself upon the change, and pity those he. had left there, 
And if there were among them any honours and rewards given to 
him who was most sharp-sighted in scanning the passing shadows, 
and readiest in recollecting which of them habitually went before 
and which after, and which together, and who hence was most 
skilful in predicting what would happen in future, he would not be 
likely to covet these honours and rewards. He would rather say 
with the shade of Achilles, in Homer, that it is better to be a day- 
labourer in the region of life and day, than the greatest monarch 
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in the realm of shadows. He would rather suffer anything than 
live as he did before, 

“ And consider this further; if such a one should redescend inte 
the cavern, and resume his former seat, his eyes would be purblind, 
coming out of sunshine into darkness, And while his eyes are still 
dark, and before they have recovered their power, if he had to 
discuss those shadows with those who had always remained there 
captive (a state of things which might last a considerable time), he 
would be utterly laughed at; and they would say that his eyesight 
was ruined, and that it was not worth anybody's while to go up out 
of the cave. And if any one tried to set them at liberty, and to 
lead them to the light, they would, if they could get him into their 
power, kill him. 

“‘ Now this image, my dear Glaucon, is to be applied to the case 
we were speaking of before. We must liken the visible world to 
the dark cavern, and the fire, which makes objects visible, to the 
sun. The ascent upwards, and the vision of the objects. there, is 
the advance of the mind into the intelligible world; at least such 
is my faith and hope, and of these you wished me to give an 
account, God knows if my faith is well founded; and accordi 
te my view, the idea of the supreme good is seen last of all, an 
with the greatest difficulty; and when seen, is apprehended as the 
cause of all that is right and excellent. This idea produces in the 
visible world, light, and the sun the cause of light; in the intellec- 
tual world it is the cause of truth, and of the intuition of truth. 
And this idea, he who is to act wisely, either in private or in public 
matters, must get possession of.” * 

To this course of meditation he must have been strongly 
led by the t which the outward world necessarily pre- 
pea to a thoughtful mind in that age of the infancy of 
science, when its passing phenomena alone were seen, and its 
sublime, changeless laws were unknown. All they saw in 
nature was shifting, transitory—a scene of continual flux and 
motion—in which there was nothing fixed, nothing abiding, 
nothing which could be said properly to be, but only to be 
becoming or passing away, an endless series of unmeaning 
vicissitudes, in which night and day, ane and waking, 
rising and setting, waxing and waning, ebbing and flowing, 
birth and dying, chased one another in an unprogressive 
gression, without interruption and without end, Meanwhile, 
too, the soul—the living, the immortal spirit—pined and 
starved amid all the world’s riches; if not shadows in them- 
selves, they were at least shadows and deceitful phantoms to 
her, and she felt in all the depths of her ee 2 that her home 
was not in them, her life was not in them. as it wonderful, 
in these circumstances, that a lofty and lative spirit like 
Plato’s gave philosophic expression to what was already the 


* Plato’s Dialogues, &., vol. ii. pp. 297-800. 
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instinctive cry of the heart ; and turning away from the outer 
world as a thing mainly visionary and unreal, should proclaim 
that other and higher world, the world of thought, the world 
of reason, the world of pure, essential, and eternal truth, as 
the only substance, and that we see but the shadow? With 
our more advanced philosopby and maturer knowledge, indeed, 
we can detect in this view a certain one-sidedness. We can 
concede a substantive reality both to matter and to mind, 
both to the seen and the unseen world. A thing may truly 
exist, though in its present form it may afterwards cease to be. 
There may be permanence of essence, and of fixed and stedfast 
laws, amid ceaseless change of form and manifestation. Still, 
with all its imperfections and large alloy of error, we cannot but 
be thankful for this eloquent utterance, from amid the thick 
darkness of heathenism, of the great truth, that there is a real 
world beyond what we see; that that unseen world is the 
more of the two; that therefore it is the true life of 
immortal man to look “not to the things which are seen, but to 
the things which are not seen; for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.”* 
Closely connected with this central principle—the distinction 
between the seen and the unseen world, the “sensible” and 
the “intelligible” spheres—is the peculiarly Platonic doctrine 
of ideas—a s tion, indeed, by far too abstruse and 
obscure to be here discussed at large, but which still, in its 
general scope and drift, we must endeavour briefly to sketch. 
According to this theory, then, it was maintained that every 
object in this lower sphere, existing in the ony oe yp rude 
and evanescent form of material subsistence, had their pure 
and perfect archetypes, their absolute and everlasting realities, 
in the world of truth above. The things of earth, even 
the brightest and the best, were but copies, dim, imperfect, 
shadowy, and fading, of what exist in their absolute and per- 
fect essence there. These copies, like all copies, especially 
those executed in a rude and intractable material, only partially 
realised their original, approximating more or less nearly to, 
striving after, but never reaching, their ideal. So there is 
nothing here absolutely good, absolutely true, absolutely fair, 
but only as it were catching and reflecting a few faint rays of 
the eternal goodness, the eternal truth, the eternal beauty. 
The copies, to use Platonic language, partake of the nature of 
their archetypes, but never fully or embody it ; imitate 
their originals, but never Resco 4 or fully represent them. 
But what are those ideas, those archetypal essences themselves? 





* We need scarcely point out the coincidence between Plato’s views on this 
subject and those of some of the most profound thinkers of modern times, ¢.., 
Malbranche and our own Berkely. 
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And in what sense does Plato regard them as ing a 
distinct and substantive existence apart from the objects which 


represent them? Is the idea the perfect plan, or type, or law 
of each creature’s existence—its true and absolute ideal, as it 
existed for ever in the mind of God and before his eye, after 
which they were made, and to which their actual life and 
being is more or less conformed? Is the world of ideas just 
God’s ideal of the world and of all that it contains—the 
world, the universe, as it ought to be—as in the divine, eternal 
os and law, itself more real than any created thing, it is? 
t seems to us that this must be his meaning; and if so, the 
theory is neither unintelligible nor, at least on the face of it, 
absurd. To use the words of Professor Butler, who seems 
substantially to adopt this view :— 


“That man’s soul is made to contain not merely a consistent 
scheme of its own notions, but a direct apprehension of real and 
eternal laws beyond it, is not too absurd to te maintained. That 
these real and eternal laws are things intelligible, and not things 
sensible, is not very extravagant either. That these laws, impressed 
upon creation by its Creator, and apprehended by man, are some- 
thing distinct equally from, the Creator and from man; and that 
the whole mass of them may be fairly termed the world of things 
purely intelligible, is surely allowable. Nay, further, that there 
are qualities in the supreme and ultimate Cause of all which are 
manifested in the creation, and not merely manifested, but, in a 
manner, after being brought out of his superessential nature into 
the stage of being below him, but next to him, are then, by the 
causative-act of creation, deposited in things, differencing them one 
from the other, so that the things participate of them (usréyous), 
communicate with them (xomwvoie); this likewise seems to present 
no incredible account of the relation of the world to its Author. 
That the intelligence of man, excited to reflection by the impres- 
sions of these objects, thus (though themselves transitory) partici- 
pant of a divine quality, should rise to higher conceptions of the 
perfections thus faintly exhibited ; and inasmuch as these per- 
ceptions are unquestionably real existences, and known to be 


such in the very act of contemplation—that this should be regarded 
as a direct intellectual apperception of them, a union of the reason 
with the ideas in that sphere of being which is common to both,— 
this is certainly no Peepertenyee notion in substance, and by those 


who deeply study it perhaps be judged no unwarrantable form 
of phrase. Finally, that the reason, in proportion as it learns 
to contemplate the perfect and eternal, desires the enjoyment of 
such contemplations in a more consummate degree, and cannot be 
fully satisfied except in the actual fruition of the perfect itself— 
this seems not to contradict any received principle of psychology, 
or any known law of human nature. Yet these suppositions, taken 
together, constitute the famous theory of ideas; and, thus stated, 
may surely be pronounced to form no very appropriate object for 
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the contempt of even the most accomplished of our modern physio- 
logists of mind.”—(Vol. ii. p. 118.) 

We know not if this eloquent exposition will be finall 
accepted by the profoundest students of Plato as the true - 
ing of this the most transcendental of his speculations ; but if 
80, then assuredly must we join Mr Butler in pronouncing it 
no mere re he agen but the embodiment of a sublime and 
mighty tru truth yet to be realised in a sense and in 
& way which even Plato never dreamed—when in the regene- 
ration and restitution of all things, that which is perfect shall 
come, and that which is in part shall be done away ; when this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put 
on immortality ; and in perfect conformity to Christ, the anti- 
tyPal ttern of all goodness, all beauty, all truth, the sons of 

shall realise the perfect ideal both of their common nature 
= of their own individual life, in the vision and fruition of God 
or ever. 

Another characteristic speculation of Plato—and that which 
is in the popular tradition most intimately connected with his 
name—is his celebrated doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
Thenoble lines of Addison have made every one familiar with the 
fact that Plato did reason on this high and solemn theme, 
though it is questionable whether many modern readers would 
think that he reasons well or convincingly on the subject. The 
strongest arguments in its behalf, according to our modern 
habits of thought, are doubtless just such as those the poet puts 
in his lips, but those arguments are Addison’s, not Plato’s :— 

“Tt must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well, 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
"Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 

No doubt Plato would have sympathised deeply with these 
words, and probably too the feeling and instinct of the heart, 
deeper than all reasoning, which they express, was at bottom 
that which mainly gave solidity and strength to his belief of a 
future state ; still, is prevailing habits of thought led him to 
draw his arguments rather from the domain of pure reason than 
that of feeling. His fundamental principle, as we have seen, 
was that all knowledge is real and certain, just in proportion as 
it draws its materials from the intuitions of pure reason, and is 
most detached from the limiting conditions of a merely sensational 
and emotional life : hence hestrivesto soar to the region of eternal 
truth through the pure ether of reason alone, even though 
often in that attenuated element there is scarcely substance 
enough to sustain hiswings. His doctrine of immortality, in fact, 
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was inseparably connected with his doctrine of the ideal world 
of essential realities already explained. To that world the soul, 
as it seemed to him, alike in its essence and destiny, unmistake- 
ably belonged. This was its element, its sphere, its home. 
There already, in the case of the truly wise, it had more than half 
its life, and thither, as its final and eternal seat, it aspired. The 
body belonged to the world of sense, and would perish with it ; 
the soul belonged to the world of essential realities, and would 
live with it, and in it, for ever. Nay, not only would it have 
its home, but it had had its origin there. He thought he could 
discover in the soul itself clear traces of its having existed 
before the body—dreams and reminiscences of a higher and 
better state of existence which it had left behind, and to 
which it was destined to return. Those reminiscences were 
indeed, in the case of the many, dormant and unsuspected, but 
might at any time, through the quickening power and purify- 
ing discipline of philosophy, be wakened up to life, and truths 
first learned, and visions of beauty first seen, in another sphere, 
shine forth before the soul clear aud bright again. The soul, 
in short, had not been born into the world, but had come into 
it, and was, pai. the scenes of its earthly life, an exile 
and a rg, imly remembering its native country, and 

ining after it. 
" Many of our readers are doubtless aware that the idea of a 


former existence of the soul, and the present faint reminiscence 
of it, survives to this day, and imparts a characteristic colour 
to the philosophic theology and poetic musings of many gifted 
minds, who have drunk deeply into the Platonic spirit. “If 


to that future state,” says er Butler, “ there are already 
discernible faint longings and impulses, which to many men 
have seemed to involve a direct proof of their reality, hopes 
that will not be bounded by the grave, and desires that grasp 
eternity, others have found within them, it would seem, faint 
intimations, scarcely less impressive of the past, as if the soul 
vibrated the echoes of a harmony not its own.” The readers of 
Samer Diverag att hockinte snl Geman ings snatches 
of this kind of mystic dreaming; and the grand words of 
Wordsworth, familiar to almost every one, seem but the pro- 
longed echo of some of Plato’s noblest strains : 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God who is our home. 
“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 
Shades of the “4 ye begin to close 
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But he beholds the light and whence-it flows, 
He sees it in his jor: 
The youth who daily further from the East 
Must travel still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid, 
Is on his way attended ; 
At last the man perceives it die away, 
And fade unto the light of common day.” 


Whatever value may be attached to such speculations as 
these, whether as philosophy or as poetry,—and as 
it is impossible to deny them a certain measure of sublimity and 
beauty,—we cannot doubt our readers will agree with us in 
= to rest the argument for our divine and immortal 
ope on other and stronger grounds. Apart even from the 
sure and certain hope which Christianity reveals, we have 
surely clearer and more tangible indications of a hereafter, 
than any transcendental views of an ideal world and dim remi- 
niscences of an ante-mundane life can supply. The heart made 
for immortality, and hungering after it, whispers the mighty 
secret ; the conscience, living witness of a law and of a Judge 
and of a judgment yet to come, forbodes it ; reason, interpreting 
as she may, the hints and analogies of nature and —- 
surmises it ; the contradictions and anomalies of the present 
life, and its interrupted beginnings, that point to endings 
beyond the veil, demand it ; the instinctive thoughts and feel- 
ings of universal man, in every age, in every land, proclaim it. 
Such are the grounds rooted deep within the heart of every 
human being on which, apart from revelation, the anticipation 
of a future life may be most securely sustained. After all, it 
is not so much the proof of immortality, as the feeling of immor- 
tality, that keeps the practical belief of mankind in this great 
cuticle alive. “ ’Tis the divinity that stirs within us, and inti- 
mates eternity to man.” This is the light, often, alas! but 
faint and dim, that shineth in a dark place, till the dayspring 
of a better hope appear, and “ life and immortality are brought 
to light in the gospel.” 

e should now proceed, from the ontology and theology of 
Plato, to speak a little of his ethics, but our will scarcely 
permit us to enter this field. Its great defect lay in this, that it 
rested on a too exclusively intellectual ground. Adopting the 
doctrine of his great master, that all moral perversion and vice 
proceeded from ignorance,—from a mistaken apprehension of 
what is really good and true,—he identified the domain of know- 
ledge with that of virtue, and included both under the general 
idea of philosophy, or the pursuit of wisdom. The highest 
excellency of man, alike moral and intellectual, lay in the 
aspiration after and gradual approximation to the highest truth. 
The supersensual vision of the good, the beautiful, the true, not 
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are. Thus the truly wise man was also the truly man, 
and the love of wisdom was only another name for the love of 
goodness. Yet if we would do full justice to Plato in this 
particular, we must take into account the nature and conditions 
of that knowledge which he identifies with virtue as explained 
by him. If not itself moral, it was indissolubly connected. with 
morals. It could be attained only as the result of a course of 
moral discipline and purification, by means of which the eye of 
the soul was purged and cleared, and its higher susceptibilities 
wakened up to life. With him, as with another Teacher, 
whose shoe's latchet he was not worthy to unloose, that we 
may know we must also do. Then, it included an element 
of moral feeling. It was not only a pursuit of truth, but 
a love of the truth. It was not only a divine intuition, but 
a divine affection, a sublime aspiration, rising at last to pas- 
sionate longing, to behold and possess the highest truth and 
highest guodness itself. Then, finally, it implied moral assi- 
milation. In Plato’s view it was impossible to behold the 
ineffable loveliness of the perfectly good and fair, without 
being enamoured of her, and drawn into an admiring imitation 
of that which we behold. Thus the Platonic knowledge and 
vision of truth, if widely different from, may yet be regarded as 
the shadow, the cold, colourless, yet still authentic shadow of 
the holy knowledge and beatific vision of God, wherein lies 
eternal life.. In this view, very touching, as well as sublime, are 
such expressions as these :—“ He whose thoughts are really 
occupied with the high contemplation of the eternal existence, 
has no leisure to cast his eyes on the doings of men—to war 
with them, and to cherish envy and bitterness against them ; 
his gaze for ever fixed upon objects which preserve the same 
mutual arrangements and relations, and which, without seeking 
each other's evil, are all submitted to the law of order and of 
reason, he makes it his object to image forth in himself their per- 
fect harmony. For how can one be unceasingly in the com- 
pany of an object which excites love and admiration, without 
an effort to resemble it? Thus the philosopher, by his com- 
munion with that which is divine, and subject to the law of 
order, becomes himself a subject of order and divine, so far as 
possible to humanity.” And again, rising to a still higher vein, 
and eloquently discoursing of that supersensual love which has 
ever since been associated with his name: “O Socrates, the true 
prize of life is the sight of the eternal beauty ! compzred with 
such a sight as this, what would be the poor images of earth, 
which so often disturb and perplex us! What, I ask you, 
would be the destiny of that mortal to whom it should Le given 
to contemplate the unmingled beauty, in all its purity and 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLVI. 3K 


as in this world of shadows they seem, but as in reality they 
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simplicity, no longer invested with perishable human accom- 
paniments, but face to face to see and know the beauty 
unchangeable and divine? Think you he would have ground 
for complaint, who, fixing his eyes on such an object, should 
give himself solely to celestial communion with it? And 
is it not solely in the contemplation of the eternal beauty by 
that organ by which alone it can be seen, that he shall be 
enabled to produce, not images of virtue, because it is not to 
images he is attaching himself, but virtue real and genuine, 
because it is truth alone that he loves. Now it is to him that, 
thus produces true virtue, and preserves it, that it belongs to 
be the favoured of God ; it is to him more than to any other 
that it belongs to be immortal.”"* “Such a contemplation as. 
this,” says Professor Archer Butler, in quoting these words, “ is a 
contemplation of God.” We can scarcely ourselves go the 
length of that statement; for Plato's idea of the supreme good- 
ness and beauty was far short of the Christian doctrine of the 
holy and living God ;+ still we may take those sublime words as 
a faint reflection at least of that mighty utterance of the truth 
itself,—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

If now our space will not permit us to enter in detail on the 
discussion of the defects of 1 Plato, and of his immeasurable 


distance from that other more august Teacher, whom we have, 
perhaps too venturously, named along with him, we have to 


regret this the less, as our exposition throughout has been 
a@ comparison, either implied or expressed. It is in truth 
the highest encomium of the heathen sage, that it is impossible 
to discourse at all fitly of his philosophy without suggesting 
the thought of one greater than he, either in the way of com- 
parison with his excellences or contrast with his defects, We. 
seem to hear, as he speaks, the sound of mightier footste 
behind him, even the footsteps of him to whom his whole. 
teaching paid unconscious homage, though Himself he did not, 
see. These defects and contrasts, however, we may profitably 
sum uj} in a few concluding sentences :— 

(1.) Plato’s teaching, in comparison with that of Christ, 
lacked authority. That this was one of the grand distinctive 





* From the Symposium, 

t On the views of Plato concerning the nature and character of God, and his. 
relations to man and the universe, we cannot now enter. There can be no 
doubt, however, that while acquitting him of the charge of Pantheism in the 
full sense, we must yet admit the existence of certain Pantheistic elements in 
his teaching, which, if uncontrolled by higher and purer views, must ever be 
of dangerous tendency, Of the two extremes, in short, to which the unaided 
reason ever tends, in this the profoundest of all inquiries—those of Pantheism 
and of Deism—the general course of the Platonic speculation inclines towards 
the former rather than to the latter. It is the glory of the Christian revela- 
tion alone to hold a clear and firm position equally removed from. both. 
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characteristics of the instructions of the great Teacher, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark. “He —_ as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” He does not reason, infer, 

rove, confirm by elaborate induction and process of argument, 

ut he reveals. He does not, like other sublime spirits, pry 
wistfully into hidden mysteries, but he draws the veil. There 
is no effort or straining in his discourses, as of one strugglin: 
with problems too mighty for him, but he speaks of them with 
the unconstrained ease and calm assurance of one who has seen 
them, who is familiar with them, who has been all his life 
moving in the midst of them, and who is therefore now only 
speaking of the things which he has seen and heard. There is 
no irresoluteness, no wavering, no feeble guessing at truth, like 
those gifted spirits of old, who indeed sometimes reasoned well 
of life and immortality, and other high and solemn mysteries 
of life, but yet failed by all their reasoning thoroughly to con- 
vince themselves and fully to satisfy their own hearts. He did 
not question like Socrates, or dream like Plato, or laboriously 
balance probabilities and weigh conjectures like Cicero; but 
like one who tells of his native country in a land of strangers, 
he spoke that which he did know, and testified that which he 
had seen. “Such at least are my views,” we have heard Plato 
saying, after one of his sublimest flights,—“God only knows if 
they be true.” Christ says, “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” In short, in Platonism 
we have man feebly groping and feeling after God ; in Chris- 
tianity, we have God coming forth to speak and manifest him- 
self to man. 

(2.) Platonism lacks moral depth. High as it soars into the 
regions of pure reason, it fails to go down to the dark depths of 
the soul’s necessities and misery—its sin, its sorrow, its bondage, 
its variance with the eternal law, and consequent looking for of 
judgment to come. Now and then indeed we meet with ear- 
nest words, which seem almost to re-echo the a in which 
St Paul speaks of the terrible combat between death and life, 
the flesh and the spirit—as when he figures the soul in its 
fateful career of moral p ss or degradation, as a chariot, 
drawn by two fiery steeds of contrary natures and dispositions, 
the one black, the other white, the one plunging and tearing 
downwards, the other struggling upwards ; and so itself either 
‘ goaring aloft to the realms of light, or sinking down to the 
abyss of darkness, according as, under the guiding and con- 
trolling hand of the charioteer, the one or the other prevails. 
Whatever obscurity there may be in regard to some subordi- 
nate details, we can be at no difficulty to read the general 
import of this pic ure, and to trace in the two coursers, the 
higher and the lower. propensities of our nature respectively, 
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the nobler impulses and passions on the one hand, and the 
grosser appetites on the other, which constitute together the 
active or motive powers of the soul, and which it is the part of 
the highest principle of all, the imperial reason, to regulate 
and control. Even here, however, it is plain that the struggle 
the heathen sage so impressively describes, is one rather intel- 
lectual, than in the strict sense moral and spiritual. It is a 
striving after truth, rather than after righteousness and true 
holiness. The great adversary which the aspiring soul has 
to contend with is error and deception, not sin—and the 
serene realm he seeks, the empyrean heights of pure reason 
and absolute knowledge, rather than the holy home of eternal 
purity and love. In short, light, not love, is the key-note of 
this whole speculation, and of all Plato’s meditations on ethical 
questions throughout. The tree of knowledge, not the tree of 
life, holds the central place in the paradise which he struggles 
to regain for himself and for us. The same remark applies to 
another celebrated psychological picture, in which, with great 
furce and beauty, he describes the elements of the human soul 
as threefold, corresponding to a similar tripartite division he 
makes of the physicalframe. First, there is the reason, having 
its seat and throne in the highest and noblest part of the body, 
the head and face divine, and like it pointing upward to the 
skies as its true home; then there are the higher passions 
and emotions,* inferior to the reason, but still partaking in some 
measure of a noble nature, and so placed in the breast, next to 
the seat of reason, but still broadly separated from it by the 
narrow isthmus of the neck ; and then, last of all, in the lowest 
part of the body, and separated by the diaphragm from the 
chamber above, the merely animal Reouies and appetites.+ Of 
the general validity and value of this analysis there can be no 
doubt ; still the same essential taint applies to it, as worked 
out by Plato, as to the other parts of his philosophy. It is 
the highest element, the pure reason, which he regards as exclu- 
sively immortal and divine ; and the other parts of our nature, 
even the best and purest affections, as important only so far 
as they help or hinder it in its aspirings and strugglings after 
its true home and immortal food—the absolute, perfect, everlast- 
ing truth. Truth, not righteousness, is still the central, almost 
exclusive, idea. The whole subject of moral lawand moral respon- 
sibility is thus defective in this philosophy, and moral progress 
resolves itself very much into a matter of education, develop- 
ment, spiritual contemplation, and assimilation. The idea, alike 
of holiness and of a holy God, in the full Christian sense, are 
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unknown.{ Hence there is no atonement, no cross, no fore- 
shadowing presage even, however faint or dim, of a Lamb of 
God that should take away the sin of the world. Platonism has 
thus no balm for the soul’s deepest disease, no exorcism for that 
dread spectre of guilt and fear which haunts the sinful and 
alienated spirit of man evermore, but which the wisest of 
heathen sages never fairly confronts, or even seems to see. 

(3.) It lacks reality. It deals in ideals, but fails to furnish 
any actual embodiment of its own ideals. It can eloquently 
talk of the perfect truth, the perfect goodness, the perfect 
truth, but how little influence will these lofty visions produce 
on the soul of man, so long as it remains a mere ideal abstrac- 
tion! How infinitely different when, in the person of the Word 
made flesh, all those transcendent excellencies are seen embo- 
died, and we behold his glory, the glory of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth. Then do we no longer 
stand afar off and gaze, but we draw near to his feet and cry, 
“To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life ¢” 
“Then, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” 

(4.) It lacked power. The glory of the Platonic teaching 
died with Plato himself. He left, even in his own school, no true 
successors. His teaching had no power of creating disciples 
like to and worthy of the Master. It was enlightening, but 
not life-giving. It awoke the reason, but regenerated not the 
soul. It was reserved for another to say and to fulfil through 
all time his words, “ He that believeth in me hath everlast- 
ing life. He that believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” 

Plato’s teaching, in fine, was a philosophy—Christ’s religion 
is @ salvation. 





t “Plato, no more than any other heathen, bore in his soul a powerful 
impression of the holiness of God; and hence in his, as in the whole heathen 
theology, little is even said of this divine attribute, which in Christian theology 
forms the basis of the doctrine of atonement. Because it does not bring the 
idea of God to penetrate into the living reality and personality, the human 
and finite ever remains predominant and highest in the heathen philosophy, 

’ while in Christianity, on the contrary, the eternal and infinite is predominant. 
In the former, the deification of man, in the latter, the incarnation of God, is 
the summit of pious faith.”—Ackerman, p. 261. 
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John Lei D.D: His public Ministry, private Use , and 
Characters ics. Founded w 7a hadlongle J. 
coup, A.M. London. 1863. 


THIs is not a book to be reviewed, but to be read and enjoyed. 
We have derived so much gratification from its preci that 
we can hardly prevail upon ourselves to say a single word regard- 
ing it in our vocation as critics. All we shall remark is, that 
the book seems a very exact counterpart of the man. It is not 
an artistically perfect biography, any more than Dr Leifchild 
was a man of first-rate talents, or of the highest style of pulpit 
eloquence. He was an eminently earnest, popular, and effec- 
tive preacher, and this volume, which contains the record of his 
life, succeeds like himself in interesting and instructing, while 
like himself also, it may be justly charged with the usual faults 
of popularity, an excess of commonplace and diffusiveness. 
These defects are, of course, much more noticeable in the 
printed page than they may have been in the spoken sermon, 
but neither in the one case nor the other ought they to 
diminish our acknowledgment of general effectiveness and suc- 
cess. With all that may be said as to the mediocrity of both 
his learning and talents, Dr Leifchild was a pulpit-king ; and 
with all that might be said against the style of his biography, 
it must be admitted to be a highly interesting, instructive, and 
valuable work. 

Without farther remarks of this kind, we proceed to set be- 
fore our readers some of those interesting with which 
this book abounds. Before doing so, it is simply necessary to 
note some of the most important dates and events in the life of 
Dr Leifchild. He was born at Barnet, in Hertfordshire, in the 
year 1780. His father was a cooper by trade, and was strongl 
attached to Wesleyan Methodism, But although young Lait 
child was brought up among Methodists and Methodist influ- 
ences, he saw it to be his duty to exchange an Arminian for a 
Calvinistic creed before entering on the ministry, and after 
studying at the Hoxton academy from his twenty-fourth to his 
twenty-eighth year, he was first settled in 1808 as pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Hornton Street, Kensington. After a 
ministry of sixteen years in this place, he removed to Bristol, 
where he remained from 1824 to 1830, and then returned to 
London as minister of Craven Chapel, where he laboured from 
1831 to 1854. In the latter year he resigned the rate, 
and after officiating for a time in a new chapel at Brighton, 
he returned to London, where he spent some quiet and 
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honoured years, dying in the month of June 1862, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. 

active life of Dr Leifchild will thus be seen to have 
covered a very important period in the annals of Noncon- 
formity, and, indeed, of the history of religion in this country. 
About the time of his birth, evangelism was fast rising into 
new life and power ; the dead enhoiuy and the deadly heresy 
which had so long reigned with almost equally disastrous 
influence, were now giving way before those pure and awaken- 
ing gospel-truths which Wesley and others had again proclaimed 
with apostolic fervency and success. Mr Leifchild senior, bein, 
the leading Methodist in Barnet, was on one occasion ipnwered 
to receive under his roof the great founder of the body to which 
he belo ; and the following characteristic glimpse is pre- 
sented of the man who has exercised so vast @ power over the 
religious destinies of England :— 


“ Upon arriving at Barnet, he drove te my father’s house, as that 
of the principal Methodist in the place. When the door of his 
Carriage was opened, he came out arrayed in his canonicals. Child- 
like I ran to lay hold of him, but my father pulled me back ; upon 
which, extending his hamd, he exclaimed, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ I was struck with his accommodation of these words of 
our blessed Lord to the man himself, even though his limited appli- 
cation of them was perhaps proper enough; yet from not having 
been accustomed to such accommodation, the act appeated to me to 
border upon presumption. Even at that early age of seven years 
my reverence for the Saviour greatly exceeded that for any mortal 
being of whom I had any conception. Soon afterwards, Mr Wesley 

reached at the chapel. Childlike I thought it the best sermon I 
had ever heard, merely for one circumstance, it was only a quarter 
of an hour long. 

“TI remember being particularly struck with the mal neat- 
ness of the preacher as he came out of his catriage. His coachman 
also attracted my notice, for he seemed to be his master's valet de 
chambre, his clerk when necessaty, and his deputy, to converse and 
even argue with people. I heard that on one occasion an individual, 
who was one of the class of captious questioners, addtessed himself 
to Mr Wesley with an air of impertinent curiosity, The preacher 
had no time to spare, and furthermore felt it necessary to check 
annoyances of this kind for the future. He therefore gravely asked 
his questioner, ‘ Can you read Greek? ‘ No, sir, I cannot,’ was the 
reply.’ ‘O then,’ rejoined Mr Wesley, ‘ my coachman will be able 
to satisfy you.’” 

From the period which the best years of Dr Leifchild 
embraced, and from the prominent position which during these 
years he held in the religious world, as well as from the fact 
that his lot was cast for a time at Bristol, he necessarily came 
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in contact with such celebrities as Wilberforce, Robert Hall, 
Foster, Bunting, Chalmers, and others. Of all these, some 
personal reminiscences are contained in this volume, and add 
very much to its interest and value. We can never hear 
enough of such men, and our readers, we doubt not, will share 
in our own gratification on account of the additional information 
which is here communicated respecting them. 

The young preacher had a curious encounter with Rowland 
Hill, which is described in a manner that does little honour to 
that laughter-loving divine. Without consulting Mr Leifchild, 
he had announced him to preach at Surrey Chapel on a Tuesday 
evening, when he himself had an engagement in the country. 
In a letter to Mr Wilson (through whom Leifchild had been 
placed in the academy at Hoxton), Mr Hill conveyed his desire 
that the young man should officiate for him ; and spoke of the 
“ formal nell Presbyterians” of Kensington as people among 
whom it would be far from agreeable for him to settle. The 
Presbyterians probably enough deserved the epithets thus 
applied to them, but whether even formality and stupidity 
were not preferable to the buffoonery illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage, we leave the reader to judge :— 

“On reaching Surrey Chapel,” says Leifchild, “on the appointed 
evening, I found a large congregation assembled, including several 
of my fellow-students. Towards the close of my sermon the auditors, 
who had listened very attentively to it previously, displayed a dis- 
position to risibility which confounded me. I expressed my regret 
if I had unintentionally said anything to excite a smile, and quoted 
the couplet of the poet Cowper— 

‘’Tis pitiful to court a grin 
When you should woo a soul.’ 

“ Many were evidently ashamed, and there was a complete restora- 
tion of gravity for a short while, but the congregation was again 
moved to risibility. I was much perplexed to conceive its cause ; 
but as they did not entirely recover their gravity I hastened on to 
@ conclusion. 

“ The cause of this impropriety was immediately made known to 
me by some of my fellow-students. Rowland Hill having returned 
sooner than was expected, had quietly entered the organ-gallery 
behind the pulpit. Listening to me he performed several antics— 
at one time expressive of his assent, at another of his dissent from 
what I was saying. Many of the people observed him, for it was 
impossible to look at the preacher without seeing him, and hence 
their risibility. 

“T was indignant at his unseemly conduct, and when he came 
into the vestry and asked me to become his curate at Wotton- 
under-Edge, in Gloucestershire, [ told him I declined his offer, and 
was about to settle as minister at Kensington. ‘ That reminds me,’ 
said he, ‘of young men setting up in business before they have 
served their apprenticeship.’ 
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“He then stated the qualities he desired in his curate, who was 
also to preach at Surrey Chapel during his vacation. He added that 
he had one already, but he was too much of a lady’s preacher, and 
that he had no slap-dash about him; of which, said he, even you 
have not too much. But on perceiving my reluctance to entertain 
his overtures he abruptly wished me good night. 

“He afterwards called upon me to request me in his absence to 
return an answer on his behalf to an expected vote of thanks for a 
donation which he had given to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, at their next annual meeting. He came and sat in his 
carriage, and on my going out to speak to him, one of his horses 
began pawing the wet ground, and thereby splashed me provokingly. 
‘That,’ said Mr Hill, ‘is dirt which will wipe off ; beware, sir, of 
dirt which won't.’ 

“He always appeared to me, when I was in his company, to be 
labouring to say something smart or funny, instead of joining in 
free conversation; and if his saying failed to excite laughter he 
was disappointed. Some of his observations in the pulpit were 
coarse and even offensive. I remember, in particular, a very coarse 
remark after a sermon he preached at Hayes, Middlesex (too coarse 
to be inserted). Yet his gentlemanly origin and education took off 
in some degree from the bad effect of this habit, and prevented him 
from descending to the low buffoonery of Matthew Wilks. 

“T thank God I have lived to the day when such antics and 
ridiculous sayings are no longer tolerated in the pulpit. I remember 
when talking with Mr Jay about these things, and the odd texts 
which he himself sometimes took, that he remarked—‘ These things 
stick to people, while your smooth sentences run off the mind as 
water off marble.’ I rejoined, ‘ But remember, sir, that dirt also 
will stick, and what an example you set of taking liberties with 
Scripture phraseology which others will not fail to plead in excuse 
on their own licence.’ I instanced one of his perversions of a text 
which he thus announced before his sermon, ‘ Take it by the tail.’ 
He admitted the force of my remonstrance, and promised to abstain 
from such oddities in future.” 


As a pendant to the above picture, we may give the follow- 
ing from the doctor’s reminiscences of Scotland :— 


“On one occasion he was perplexed as to the order of the service, 
and his own part in it, when, upon interrogating the only attendant 
in the vestry, he was informed that he must ‘just do as their ain 
minister did.’ 

“« But how does he proceed ? was the inquiry. 

“¢ Just as he has always done,’ was the reply. 

“¢ Explain to me,’ again urged the anxious Englishman, ‘ what 
is the first thing your minister does when he enters the pulpit.’ 

“¢ He just sits down,’ was the reply. 

“* What next does he do? 

“Well, he just craves a blessing to himsel’.’ 

“* What next ?’ inquired my. father, who thought he must now 
have the desired information. 
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“<* Well, he just begins the service.’ 

““How? how? again urged the Englishman to which the only 
reply was— 

“* The little bell has done ringing.’ And now my father must 
needs enter the pulpit, uninformed as to the order of procedure.” 


The mighty names of Hall and Foster now rise before us. 
Dr Leifchild tells us of Hall, that “ hearing that Dr Chalmers 
was about to visit Bristol, and was coming to hear him, he sent 
word that unless he assured him he would not be present that 
morning he would not preach. He told me that he had once 
heard Dr Chalmers at Leicester, and was so electrified that he 
then determined that he would never preach before him. How 
afraid these great men are of one another !” 

Our worthy doctor seems also to have shared somewhat in 
this terror of the famous Scotchman, but nevertheless had on 
one occasion to do his best in somewhat disadvan us circum- 
stances, while the great orator formed one of his hearers. 


“On that particular Sunday morning,” we are told by his bio- 
grapher, “ my father rose very unwell, and was troubled with a 
severe headache. Unable to find a suitable substitute at so brief a 
warning, he rode down to his chapel thinking rather of a doctor of 
medicine than a doctor of divinity. On reaching his little vestry 
he began to prepare some medicine with which he had provided 
himself, and was sitting with aching head when in came the quaint 
old pew opener, and adjusting his spectacles and wig abruptly 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, I do wonder what the people find to stare at, I 
see nothing wonderful in him. He’s much about such another man 
as yourself.’ ‘Who?’ inquired my father. ‘Why the great Dr 
Chalmers, to be sure,’ rejoined the official ; ‘ he is in Mr Hare’s pew, 
and all the people are staring at him.’ To beat a retreat was im- 
possible, to ask Dr Chalmers to preach was too plainly useless, to 
preach himself was too plainly a necessity, out walked the 
minister of the chapel from his vestry, heavy in head, and heavy 
at heart, along passages and round corners of pews, up the numerous 
stairs, and into his pulpit, to preach without manuscript or note; 
with nothing indeed before him by way of help, except the presence 
of the famous Dr Chalmers.” 


In the course of the next week, Leifchild dined with his 
dreaded auditor, but the great Scotchman seems to have been, 
as he himself would have expressed it, somewhat “dowf” on 
the occasion. “Chalmers,” we are told, “did not then shine 
in conversation, or would not engross it. Others were afraid 
of him, and would not open their lips, except in submissive 
whispers. Hall and my father were there, and talked to each 
other, for lack of freedom with Chalmers. Altogether, it was a 
failure as ‘a feast of reason and a flow of wit ;’ and as in so 
many similar instances, great men were gathered together by 
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a great effort, and finally separated, wondering at each other 
for saying so little.” 

Bristol was, in those days, a place of much note and many 
attractions. It ranked itself the second city in the empire ; 
and in point of the talent which was gathered in and around 
it, it might, in several respects, have challenged comparison 
with even the metropolis itself. The following are some of the 
more striking memorabilia which Dr Leifchild preserved of its 
greatest luminary, during those favoured years :-— 


“The settlement of Mr Hall at Broadmead Chapel brought great 
eclat to the dissenting interest at Bristol. Strangers from all parts 
flocked to hear him on Sabbath mornings. I lost but one hearer, 
my own servant, whom I recommended to his church, as she had 
been benefited by his ministry. He was so pleased with this act on 
my part, that he said to me, ‘ Mr Leifchild, it shall be tit-for-tat ; 
you have recommended your servant to attend my ministry,—I have 
recommended my own daughter to attend yours.’ And this she did 
constantly, being then at a school where the young ladies frequented 
Bridge Street Chapel. : 

“T learnt from him that most of his great sermons were first 
worked out in thought, and inwardly elaborated in the very words 
in which they were delivered. Thus they were held so tenaciously 
in the memory, that he could repeat them verbatim at the distance 
of years. He ridiculed the delusion of those who supposed that the 
perorations of his sermons were delivered impromptu, o ing that 
they were the most carefully studied parts of the whole discourse. 

“We were present, together with several ministers, at the open- 
ing of Mr Hare's new chapel at Bedminster, on which occasion Dr 
Chalmers preached the morning sermon. In the course of it, he 
took occasion to commend ornamental building, and described most 
vividly the beauty of a landscape, with its village spire pointing to 
heaven. When we all dined together afterwards, Dr Chalmers was 
thanked for his ‘ admirable discourse,’ to which Mr Hall expressed 
only a qualified assent. Some of us who were near him, pressed 
him to say what he really thought about the part on village spires, 
when he simply said, ‘ Apocryphal, Sir, Apocryphal.’ 

“ The preacher of the evening not being a favourite with Mr Hall, 
he begged to be left to himself in the house. After a long service 
we returned, and I asked him if he did not feel weary of solitude ? 
‘ No, Sir,’ he replied, ‘I have been too well occupied ; I have read © 
the whole of Dr Watts’ psalms and pace ag through, Sir— 
every one of them, Sir,—a thing I have never done before, nor ever 


thought of doing,—every one of them, Sir, I assure you.’ 
“ He observed, respecting a sermon preached by a pe minis- 


ter at Broadmead Chapel, on the discouraging signs, and then the 
encouraging ones, in the present condition of Christianity in this 
country, that it reminded him of a man driving two pigs to market, 
when one, every now and then, got behind the other, until the man, 
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whipping them up alternately, brought them both in together to 
market. 

“ A friend of my father’s and of Mr Hall communicated the fol- 
lowing observations to the former. 

“These were his observations on three sermons which he and I 
heard many years ago :— 

“¢ Well, Mr Hall, what did you think of the first sermon, the 
morning one? His reply was, ‘ Horrid, Sir, horrid; very much like 
death upon a mopstick.’ 

“ «But you surely don’t think so of the second sermon ?’ 

«Very tame, Sir, very tame indeed ; very much like the chirp- 
ing of a sparrow in Windsor Forest.’ 

“¢ But what do you say of Mr Fuller’s sermon, Sir ?’ 

“¢Qh, he embowelled the text, and shewed us all that was in it.” 

“ During a journey to Clevedon, he observed :—‘ The first effort 
of the mind, when discerning new objects or persons, is to detect 
resemblances, the next, to find out differences.’” 





Much follows respecting Foster, the other great light of 
Bristol at the time, and who, in profundity of intellect, far sur- 
sed Hall, as he probably did most of his contemporaries. 
e confess to finding a singular fascination in the character of 
this remarkable man. More than almost any biography we 
ever read, does his Life lay its grasp upon our attention, and 
rouse our curiosity. We long to know more of that powerful 
mind, which grapples with us in every page which he has left 
behind ; and we eagerly welcome any scrap of additional infor- 
mation respecting a man who seems, to our fancy, to tower like 
some giant pine in its rugged grandeur, above the humbler, 
though more graceful, trees by its side, and who looks down 
from a lofty elevation even upon Hall, his great contempo 
and friend. Willingly would we dilate on this subject, but 
have a wholesome dread of outrunning the sympathy of our 
readers. We may venture, however, on a few selections from 
the interesting details contained in these pages :— 


“ Next,” we are told, “ to his abhorrence of unnecessary publica- 
tion, came his strong antipathy to public meetings held on behalf 
of the religious and benevolent societies of the day. He denounced 
the speeches as a species of public flattery, and as causing artificial 
excitement, all unworthy of the smallest pretensions to rationality 
and religion. He reprobated exciting meetings as ‘a kind of dram- 
drinking ;’ and then he would add sarcastically, ‘To be sure, you 
have taken from the people all their innocent recreations, and you 
must supply them with amusement of some kind.’ 

‘“‘ His metaphors or similes, in the earlier periods of his preaching 
and writing, were perfect in their kind. His skill in constructing 
them may be traced to a habit of his mind in forming analogies 
from almost every object of sight orsense. At a later period, these 
ornaments of discourse were seldom introduced by him. He seemed 
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to be afraid of venturing upon one, lest it should not be perfectly 
correct. Mr Hall called this a retributive judgment upon Foster, 
for the severity with which he had criticised others in his reviews 
of their writings.” 

His notoriously morbid curiosity about the unseen world is 
almost awfully illustrated in the following passage :— 


“ Both of them (Hall and Foster) were believers in apparitions, 
and in stories founded upon them. Mr Foster’s impatience of the 
limits of human knowledge respecting the other world, made him 
desirous to converse with some spiritual visitor, and of learning 
what such an one could disclose. When he was descending Snow- 
don, during a tour in North Wales, with his friend Mr Stokes of 
Worcester, he stopped and looked over down to a deep valley. 
When his friend came up with him, he was leaning forward with 
evident abstraction of mind. ‘O sir,’ exclaimed Foster, ‘look down 
there; look down there, sir; there’s a leap, sir—one leap, sir—a 
bold leap, and in one moment I should know the grand secret !’ 
His friend was terrified at his wild look, and humbly entreated him 
to draw back from the edge of the precipice, which Foster did with 
reluctance.” 

So tempting have we found the society of those to whom 
this biography introduces us, that we have as yet said little 
about the subject of it— Dr Leifchild himself. In what 
remains of our space, we shall endeavour to set him as fully as 
possible before our readers in his own words. His one great 
and honourable claim to distinction is, that he was a most suc- 
cessful minister of the gospel. Both in his first charge at Ken- 
sington, and then successively in Bridge Street Chapel, Bristol, 
and in Craven Chapel, London, he attracted immense congre- 
gations, and kept them up from year to year. Thousands used 
to hear the word of life from his lips, Sabbath by Sabbath ; 
and it must be interesting to all, and especially to clerical 
readers, to learn the means by which he suntetoels during so 
lengthened a period, to wield so great pulpit power. He was 
not ae peg of a powerful imagination like Chalmers, of a 
polished and classical style like Hall, or of striking originality 
of thought like Foster; yet he rivalled the most successful of 
these great preachers in the influence which he exerted in the 

ulpit. The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, referring to the power of 
Dr Leifchild’s preaching, thus expresses himself:—*“I recall 
his thoughts and his words, and I try to discern the secret of 
the spells which, when I was young, his eloquence as a preacher 
cast upon me. It seemed to thrill through my nerves, and 
tingle in the very marrow of my bones, He kindled to a flame 

' that desire for the work of the ministry with which my boy- 
hood’s thoughts had been haunted; and I ask myself where 
was the power! It was himself! It was the man, the v 

soul of manliness, the very soul of godliness projected into his 
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ministry. It was the spirit that emphasized every word, 
emanated in every look and gesture, and charged every sen- 
tence, when his soul was up, with its own intense vitality.” 

Like Whitefield and many other men celebrated in their day 
as popular and effective preachers, Dr Leifchild has left nothing ~< 
which, apart from the man himself, and the living power which 
was felt in his delivery, will account for the impression which 
he produced. In order that the beauty of a flower may be 
appreciated, it must be looked at waving in the om | or 
expanding in the sunshine, and not judged of by the appear- 
ance which it presents in the herbarium of the botanist. And 
so with the mere popular preacher. To understand and feel 
his power, he must be heard in the full flow and torrent of his 
eloquence. And however commonplace those passages from Dr 
Leifchild’s sermons which his biographer has preserved may 
appear, we are assured that nothing could exceed the effect 
which they produced when delivered. His perorations, espe- 
cially, were eminently powerful and impressive. The writer 
already quoted says respecting these, “1 have heard him pour 
forth his warnings, and appeals, and denunciations, till the con- 
gregation sat as paralysed, till men held their breath, and 
women sobbed in the intensity of their excitement ; and then, < 
with one brief sentence which, in force and fire, surpassed them 
all, he would pause, and, amidst a breathless silence, with an 
emphatic nod, his acted Amen, sit down.” With this testimony 
to his pulpit power, let us now present his own account of his 
meth of preparing and delivering his sermons :— 








“ With regard to the manner of composing my sermons, I began, 
while among the Methodists, with carefully written discourses, which 
were committed to memory, and in which many imitations of Sau- , 
rins’s impassioned language were employed with great effect. I } 
continued the same plan at Hoxton; and, while there, preached 
with general acceptance, certainly much more frequently than any 
of the other students. 

“ When I accepted the invitation to Hornton Street Chapel, Ken- 
sington, I continued the same habits, and I found my memory, 
which was naturally very good, considerably improved by use. 
Then, however, I thought, after I had gone through my little stock, 
that I had exhausted all pulpit subjects, and that I should never < 
hold out to the end of life. One sermon would then cost me 
two or three days to prepare and commit to memory. But subjects ’ 
gradually multiplied, and composition became easier. My hearers 
also increased, and some were very intelligent. This had a good 
effect in making me attentive and studious. I had derived great 
advantage from Mr True’s lectures on elocution at Hoxton, and am 
convinced that much impression in the pulpit is lost from want of 
proper instruction in that art. 

“T have been fond of old divinity, and have made a collection, nad 
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during many years, of the best writers of the old school. Their 
quaintness, perhaps, infected my style; but it gave point, and, 
above all, many happy elucidations of Scripture, in which the old 
writers excelled, rs which I have always found to interest and 
— people. I have retained nearly the same views of divine 
truth as those with which I started, steering equally clear of high 
Calvinism and low Arminianism. 

“ At Bristol, and more especially at Craven Chapel, my perora- 
tions have been highly animated, and perhaps declamatory. I 
often found that they had been useful in awakening men’s minds 
out of lethargy. Yet now, when nearly seventy years of age, I 
should be frightened, even if I could make such bold, vehement, 
and startling appeals. 

“T never used notes of any kind, and never read a. sermon in 
the pulpit but once, when the congregation were so annoyed at my 
lifelessness, that I gave up the practice for ever. Yet the fact of 
not reading deprived me of the use of the same sermons on such 
public occasions as anniversaries, openings of chapels, and ordina- 
tions of ministers, while I have seen other ministers easily availing 
themselves of their old stores. 

“ For many years I accustomed myself to begin my sermons in 
@ low tone of voice, partly with a view of securing the attention of 
my hearers and a suppression of noise and coughing, and partly 
also to gather up my own thoughts, and to get the people in time 
into harmony with them. I reserved myself for the greatest use 
of my voice, and for the utmost animation, till the last. To em- 
body this plan in a precept for remembrance, I thus quaintly 
expressed it :-— 

“ Begin low, 
Proceed slow ; 
Take fire, 
When most impress’d. 

“T have found devotional poetry, much of which I had learnt in 
early life, to be very useful to me. It would often suggest itself 
to me in the pulpit by some remark I was then making, and would’ 
come forth spontaneously. If I failed in a word or a line, I could 
always make up the failure of memory from my own mind, when: 
excited. Charles Wesley’s bymns and poems were most frequently 
a me, to which I added many pieces of blank verse from 

ilton, Young, and Cowper. Towards the close of my ministry I 
was more sparing in the use of poetry, as well as more even in my 
voice through the discourse. 

“*T have.seldom had to complain of any want of attention on the 

of my auditors, and I have often carried them along with me 
in bursts of feeling. I have invariably found that, if you preach to. 
people in an expostulatory, persuasive, and pathetic manner, lookin 
them in the face, and evincing no desire to be admired or won 
at, you will never fail to get a hold upon them. Ministers have 
only (with the help of God) to carry on the interest which a man. 
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excites in company by an earnest discourse, to a higher style, and 
to a greater degree, in the most important subjects, to secure a 
similar or more marked attention. 

“My preaching has been always textual. There is an indivi- 
duality in Scripture passages which can be discerned and brought 
out by close attention, and by which attention I have heen enabled 
to preserve considerable variety in an extended and regular ministry. 

“T have always thought it advisable to make my introductions 
short, and my divisions simple. Of late years I have thought it 
best not to give out the divisions or heads of my sermons before- 
hand, as I once did, and as some ministers still do. Such announce- 
ments forestall curiosity, and sometimes make our hearers impatient 
when they begin to reflect how much has yet to come. I have also 
latterly shortened my sermons, as well as what is called ‘the long 
prayer,’ which, indeed, for many years I have made much briefer 
than ordinary, never allowing it to exceed ten or twelve minutes. 
I have also endeavoured to dispose striking thoughts in different 
parts of the sermon, in order to sustain the attention. I have not 
employed much illustration, though I have admitted pertinent 
anecdotes. What I strenuously laboured to avoid was monotony, 
that bane of all impression. The speaker’s tone at the end of his 
sentences should be varied, and the pitch or key of his voice should 
be varied in different parts of his discourse. The less there is of 
gesticulation the better, in my opinion. Better than this is a direct 
look at the people, which secures their attention.” 

We have presented these gleanings from the memoir of this 
eminent Nonconformist minister, in the hope that they may 
= both interesting and useful to not a few of our readers. 

any other passages have been marked by us as worthy of 
being extracted, but we must refer such as desire fuller acquaint- 
ance with the man and his work to the volume itself. The 
will find in it much to enhance their estimate of the devoted- 
ness, prudence, energy, and usefulness of Dr Leifchild. With 
rare skill he steered his way through those difficulties that too 
often beset the ministers of such a democratic community as 
that to which he belonged. Without pandering to any one’s 
prejudices, or resorting to any unworthy means of maintaining 
popularity, he preserved, through a long life, vast influence as 
a preacher, and was hardly ever vexed by any disturbances in 
his successive congregations. Few have been the lives of 
ministers which have proved such a long and eminent success. 
And few are the clerical biographies which are so well fitted as 
this one to awaken feelings of respect and admiration both 
towards pastor and people. In Ais faithful and fearless pro- 
clamation of the truths of the gospel, whether men were pleased 
with them or not, and in their cordial appreciation of these 
truths and heartfelt esteem for the man who so consistently 
and powerfully enforced them, there is a model presented to 
both ministers and congregations, In the address of one of 
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the deacons of the church, on Pes aay +o ear 
resignation of the pastorate of vel Chapel, in May 
these words occur :—“ He has been, in the strictest sense of the 
term, an evangelical preacher. Christ and his cross has been 
all his theme, and in him the prophecy of the evangelical pro- 
pet, as in a thousand other cases, blessed be God, has been 
lfilled. Christ has been exalted; Christ has been extolled ; 
Christ has been set high in every sermon he has preached. 
The deity of Christ and the sufficiency of his atonement 
resulting therefrom, the constant and prevalent intercession of 
Christ, justification by faith in his atoning blood, the new birth, 
the enlightening, renewing influences of God the Holy Ghost ; 
these cardinal points, I appeal to you, have never been omitted 
in any sermon he has preached within these walls down to the 
very last.” And while testimony was thus borne—a yreygeres: | 
more valuable far than the two thousand guineas with whic 
he was soon afterwards presented—to the fulness of that gospel 
which he had preached, Dr Leifchild could say for his part on 
that occasion :—“ It-has been a great satisfaction to me, on a 
grave and serious review of the subject of my ministry, in con- 
nection with the New Testament, as my knowledge of its 
contents increased, and my sphere of observation and 
rience enlarged, to find that I had nothing to retract, nothing 
but what I had to repeat again and again, with variety only in 
illustration and dress. The substantial and essential features, 
which never grow old with age, nor lose their vigour with time 
remain unaltered. To me it is a new gospel to this hour for 
its freshness and beauty; and it brightens upon me more as I 
draw towards the close of my mortal journey. I have not 
served you, the people of my c , as f wished to do; but I 
can honestly say that I have done my best. I never once, 
through the whole of those three-and-twenty years, preached 
an unstudied sermon in that pulpit, though this has often cost 
me sleepless Saturday nights, and made me feel the ministry 
to be indeed ‘the burden of the Lord.’” 

This honoured servant of Christ fell placidly asleep at the 
close of the Sabbath, on the 29th of June 1862, and having been 
one of those who turn many to righteousness, he will, with 
that glorious company, shine as the stars for ever and ever. 
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XI. BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


There are many indications to be perceived, that the vehement 
attacks which have recently been made in our country on the Old 
Testament, will soon be transferred, with equal intensity, to the 
New. Bishop Colenso, though hitherto abstaining from any direct 
assault upon the Gospels, has warned his readers that this will come 
in due time. The promulgation of his sentence with respect to the 
authority of the New Testament is only deferred, until, as he 
imagines, he shall have conclusively settled that of the Old. And 
no intelligent mind can hesitate as to the result which he will reach 
in regard to the whole of the sacred Scriptures. The principles 
which he has adopted, and the hints which he has deny thrown 
out, as to the degree of knowledge which he allows to our blessed 
Lord and his apostles, clearly indicate the conclusion which he is 
prepared to announce, when he comes to deal particularly with the 
New Testament. 

Meanwhile, in this as in other matters, “ coming events cast their 
shadows before.” A Life of Christ has recently appeared at Paris, 
from the pen of M. Ernest Renan, which may convey to us some 
notion of the path about to be trod by infidels and rationalists at 
home. M. Renan is well known as an oriental scholar, and has 
acquired still greater notoriety from the extraordinary inaugural 
lecture which he delivered, as Professor of Hebrew, in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. In that lecture, our divine Redeemer was referred to 
in terms which shocked all but the lowest type of Socinians and 
Humanitarians. He was represented as having been merely a man 
of the highest capacity and the purest character; and such is the 
view of Him which is presented, at greater length, in the same 
author's “ Vie de Jésus,” just published. This work, in point of 
audacity and impiety, seems quite worthy to stand side by side with 
Strauss’s “‘ Leben Jesu,” which formerly excited so great a sensation. 
We shall probably require to notice it, and some kindred publica- 
tions, at greater length afterwards, but our object, in the mean time, 
is to give our readers a general idea of the nature of the work. With 
this view, we quote the following passage from the Atheneum, a 
periodical which, we are sorry to observe, is no longer content with 
that negative character which it was wont to maintain in reference 
to divine revelation, but has of late been giving quite an active 
support to the rationalistic movement now in progress among us. 
Even it, however, as would appear from the following extract, is 
somewhat startled by the lengths to which M. Renan has gone in 
his recent work. After styling it “an epoch-making book,” and 
declaring that “few men of culture, not to say theological critics, 
will fail to read it with admiration,” it remarks :— 


“Charmed, as we are, with the beauty of the language, and agreeing 
with many portions of the narrative, the prevailing impression on the mind 
is sad and sorrowful. The fine harmony of the periods conveys sentiments 
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that harshly on the soul, and leave a melancholy feeling behind. The 
wonderful Founder of Christianity is photographed by a critical analyst, 
who uses all the apparatus of modern science to bring out his inmost features, 
the very ee of his mind and heart, and has no scruple in substituting 
for the Evangelist’s opinions, what he himself deems superior. He has 
traversed a most h ous region without fear or hesitation. Though some 
parts of the way are safe and plain, we cannot accompany him generally. 

“ We may state the views of M. Renan on various important points. 

“ With regard to the four canonical gospels, he calls them authentic ;— 
believes that they came from the first century, and that they belong, in a 
—_ way, to the authors whose names they bear. But he their 

istorical value as very different, The discourses of Matthew merit unusual 
cunfidence, because they are the logia, the very notes taken under the-influ- 
ence of vivid remembrance, The true words of Jesus, he thinks, are easily 
discovered — critic, because they reveal themselves, and vibrate to his 
touch, amid the chaos of unequal traditions. The narrative parts, grouped 
around this primitive germ in the first 1, have not the same authority. 
They are interspersed with feeble Te A = which originated in the piety of 
the second Christian generation. ‘The gospel of Mark is much more com- 
pact and precise, less loaded with the fabulous of a later date. Of the three 
synoptical gospels, it has remained the most ancient and original. Mark’s 
details have a clearness unknown to the other evangelists. He gives minute 
observations, coming, doubtless, from an eye-witness, who was probably 
Peter, as Papias thinks. The historical value of Luke’s gospel is weaker, 
because it is a document at second hand. The narrative is more minute, 
the sayings of Jesus more artificial and precise. The author, writing out 
of Palestine, and after the destruction of Jerusalem, describes places with 
less accuracy, presents a false idea of the temple as an oratory, weakens the 
details by a sort of harmonising process, exaggerates marvels, and commits 
errors of chronology. He is totally ree yg with Hebrew, and cites 
no words of Jesus in that language, though the latter spoke it habitually. 
He is, in fact, a compiler who has not seen the witnesses, but works upon 
texts, trying to make themagree. Probably this evangelist had before him 
the biographical collection of Mark and the logia of Matthew ; but he takes 
many liberties with them, sometimes fusing two anecdotes or parables into 
one, and again, dividing one thing intotwo. He has not the impassiveness 
of Matthew and Mark. His own tendencies are apparent, A very rigid 
devotee, he holds that Jesus was a democrat and an Ebionite, that is, one 
— to the accumulation of property, and persuaded that the revenge of 
the poor will come. He is fond of sammie that bring into prominence 
the conversion of sinners and the exaltation of the humble, and modifies 
the old traditions to give them this sense. His early pages contain legends 
of the infancy of Jesus. In describing the last days of Jesus, he invents 
circumstances, and puts words into the mouth of Jesus, pervaded by the 
influence of legend, and borrowed -from a more recent recital. Luke, in 
short, is less an evangelist, than a biographer of Jesus, a harmonist, a cor- 
rector, like Marcion or Tatian. Yet he belongs to the first century. The 
reading of his gospel has many charms, because he adds an element of skill 
and arrangement to the incomparable beauty of the common foundation. 
His admirable arrangement increases the effect of the likeness, without 
seriously destroying its truth. . . . M. Renan does not venture to say that 
the fourth gospel, as a whole, was written by a Galilean fisherman. Yet 
he believes that it did come, at the end of the first century, from the school 
of Asia Minor, which attached itself to John ; and that it represents to us 
a version of the Master's life worthy of consideration, and often preferable 
to the other three.” — Atheneum. 


We simply remark at present on the above, that M. Renan clearly 
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bases his attack on the gospels generally, and on that of St Luke in 
particular, on the assumption that Hebrew was the language which 
was habitually spoken by our Lord and his disciples. This assump- 
tion, we need hardly remind our readers, has been met and over- 
thrown by Mr Roberts in his work on the Gospels, which was noticed 
in our last number. We do not enter into the subject at present ; 
but as it is manifest that the records of the life of Christ himself 
will soon become the battle-field on which the friends and foes of 
divine revelation will meet, we shall speedily have occasion to deal 
more particularly with the many important questions which must 
thus be suggested. 


Stanley's “ Lectures on the Jewish Church.” 


It is important to have an accurate conception of the position 
occupied at the present day, by such an influential writer as Canon 
Stanley. We gladly acknowledge the many eminent merits which 
belong to his works. His power of vivifying the past is almost 
unrivalled. But how little does mere scenic ability make up for 
the want or denial of evangelical truth! His “ Sermons in the 
East,” recently published, while abounding in beauties, shew how 
very negative is his theology. And his “‘ Lectures on the Jewish 
Church” prove still more conclusively how far he has departed from 
the “old paths” of reverence for Scripture, and respect for doctrinal 
truth, and how close an approximation he has made to the school of 
Colenso and the Essayists. In the introduction to the work just 
named, he says :— 

“ Of course the main bulk of the authorities is to be found in the canoni- 
cal books of the Hebrew a It has been, at various times, supposed 
that the books of Moses, Joshua, and Samuel were all written, in their pre- 
sent form, by those whose names they bear. This notion, however, has 
been in former ages disputed, both by Jewish and Christian theologians, 
and is now rejected by almost all scholars. It has no foundation in the 
several books themselves, and is contradicted by the strong internal evidence 
of their contents. To determine accurately the authorship and the dates of 
these and the other sacred writings, is a question belonging to the same 
biblical criticism which has thus modified the opinion just mentioned ; and 
to those who are called to enter into the details of such inquiries, I gladly 
leave the solution of this problem.” 


To this passage we append the following just remarks of a learned 


contemporary :— 


“ Whatever else the learned professor means by these sentences, he must 
mean that he does not receive the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch any 
more than he believes that Joshua and Samuel wrote the books which bear 
theirnames. We are sorry to find him mixing up together questions so diffe- 
rent as the authorship of the books of Moses and of Samuel. We observe the 
same absence of minute discrimination in the manner in which he speaks of 
the books ‘ in their present form.’ If this is literally what is intended, we 
have not much to say, because we happen to think it eK ag ary that 
Moses did not write the account of his own death and burial ; but, unfor- 
tunately, we suppose, we believe that Moses gave us the Pentateuch substan- 
tially as we have it. That he may have use of existing materials we 
admit, as also that sundry explanatory clauses have been inserted since his 
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time ; but beyond this we dare not go, and do not wish to go. Right or wrong, 
we flatter ourselves that herein there are many scholars who agree with us. 
As it regards the books of Joshua and Samuel, the case is different, and the 
as is a much more open one. So much has of late been written in 

efence of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, that we wonder to hear 
Canon Stanley speak as he does. Equally do we wonder to hear him classing 
‘ the other sacred writings’ under the same category, and telling us it belongs 
to biblical criticism to determine their authorship as well as their date. To 
us it seems that the authorship of many of the books belongs to the domain 
of historical fact, and that criticism is no more in a position to decide it, or 
required to decide it, than to determine whether Canon Stanley wrote these 
Lectures on the Jewish Church ; or that Livy and Tacitus, Thucydides and 
Herodotus, wrote the books which bear their names. ‘here is, of course, 
certain internal evidence which bears — the asserted age and country of 
a book, and by which traditional and historical testimony is estimated. 
Where all these agree, no question is raised. But, after all, the evidence 
upon which we receive the authorship of many of the sacred books is mainly, 


and perhaps exclusively, historical or traditional.” —Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature, 


Colenso on the Authorship of the Pentateuch. 


As most of our readers will be aware, the redoubtable Bishop of 
Natal has, in his second volume, fixed upon Samuel as the author 
of great part of the books of Moses. It is difficult to say whether 
the hardihood or the baselessness of this hypothesis be the more 
astounding. The idea which it involves offers a gratuitous insult 
to one of the most honoured of the Old Testament saints, and is 
but a monstrous birth of Dr Colenso’s too fruitful brain. In the 
last number of the British Quarterly Review, the groundlessness and 
audacity of the hypothesis are well exposed. We quote a passage 
from the article entitled, “ Bible Criticism—Reformers and De- 
structives,” a title not particularly happy, since the only works 
referred to are those of Colenso, Davidson, Stanley, and Maurice, 
and it would be difficult to say to whom of these the honourable 
name of Reformer could be given :— 


“Tt may be true that in the days of Samuel we, for the first time, find 
men’s names formed from the divine name Jehovah ; it may be further true 
that the name Elohim was most used by David in his earlier, and Jehovah 
in his later psalms; and yet we have not advanced a single step towards 
proving that we are indebted to Samuel for the latter name, or that he wrote 
the Elohistic portions of the Pentateuch. Whatever the confidence Dr 
Colenso may profess, he must be aware that, even accepting all his own 
notions, the selection of Samuel as the Elohist is a mere conjecture, unsup- 
ported by anything which bears the most distant resemblance to proof. It 
may be true that he finds certain phenomena which harmonize with the 
hypothesis ; but no sound reasoner would attach the slightest validity to an 
argument of this character. We require something more than facts that can 
be reconciled with or explained by it; we want some evidence that estab- 
lishes its truth. He would, in fact, have been just as much warranted in 
ascribing the work to Abner, or Uriah of Gath, or Zadok, or any other of 
their contemporaries, as to Samuel. 

“The theory adds another to the legion of hypotheses to which the inter- 
change of the names Elohim and Jehovah has given rise. Considering the 
number who have essayed to deal with this subject, and how successful each 
new critic has been to overthrow the system of water gm, omg and how com- 
pletely he has failed in laying a better foundation for his own, we marvel 
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that it has not occurred to the bishop, and others of his school, that they are 
attaching too much importance to the phenomena, and unduly magnifying 
a difficulty which would easily be explained had we more ect informa- 
tion. At least, after the failure of so many, a tone of greater modesty would 
have been more becoming a new adventurer in a field already covered with 
the wrecks of theories that at first appeared as promising as his own. It 
may or may not be true, that no explanation that has hitherto been pro 

by the advocates of the unity of the Pentateuch is sufficient to account for all 
the facts of the case, and especially that no interpretation of the divine 
declaration to Moses in the burning bush affords a perfectly satisfactory mode 
of reconciling it with the previous appearance of the name in the sacred nar- 
rative ; but assuredly there are as many difficulties in the way of those who 
find the solution in the existence of separate documents, If any one would 
learn how serious are the obstacles to the acceptance of this idea, let him 
carefully study the curious table which Dr Davidson has prepared, with the 
view of separating the Pentateuch into its component parts. Both of the 
names are continually cecurring in the very place where, according to the 
notion of these critics, they ought not to be; and all sorts of devices are 
called into requisition to get rid of phenomena so inconvenient and perplex- 
ing, the most amusing being a ‘ Deus ex Machina,’ in the shape of a redactor 
who is prepared for every emergency, interpolating a verse here, and a clause 
there, and occasionally altering the divine name with no a nt purpose, 
unless it be to baffle the clever detectives who are now seeking to discover 
the truth. If, after reviewing this table, the inquirer is not yet convinced 
as to the illusiveness of these speculations, we advise him next to collate the 
different theories as to age and authorship which German theologians and 
their English disciples have invented ; and we doubt not he will hesitate 
before he ap himself up to such guidance. The bishop, however, is very 
angry with those who make ‘ the difference of sincere and earnest searchers 
after truth’ the subject of ‘idle banterings,’ and is especially indignant with 
Mr Rose, who, after alluding to the way in which ‘each book of the Penta- 
teuch, and the whole work itself, is hunted up and down the four centuries 
between the time of David and the captivity,’ very naturally says, ‘ the only 
conclusion left for the mind is, to wonder whether it was ever written at all.’ 
But what, we ask, are we to do? We are told that we are not Hebrew 
scholars ; indeed, so far as we can see, our adherence to the old views would 
be accepted as an infallible proof of our deficient learning ; we have there- 
fore no right to judge the erudite Germans ; nay, Dr Davidson informs us 
that we have much to do before we can appreciate the results of their criti- 
cism ; that their processes we can never hope to understand. If, in this 
deplorable state of ignorance and intellectual feebleness, we can perceive that 
our teachers contradict each other, and sometimes themselves, it is not to be 
wondered at that we point out such discrepancies, in the hope that we may 
get further information. It is scarcely too much to ask that they should 
agree among themselves before they require implicit faith from us.”—British 
Quarterly p Mero 


The Edinburgh Review on “ The Antiquity of Man.” 


In an article on Sir Charles Lyell’s work in the last number of 
the Edinburgh, the following remarks occur as to geology and Scrip- 
ture :— 


“ Natural curiosity is justly excited by the attempt to determine, from the 
records of physical change alone, the probable chronology of man ; and, 
although the words ‘ Moses,’ or ‘ the Bible,’ never once occur in Sir C. Lyell’s 
book, no reader can fail to see that the credit of both is held by the author 
to be in some measure at stake in this inquiry. It is thus by implication 
connected with subjects now agitating the public mind, though very wide of 
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purely scientific debates. The consciousness of a prevailing current of 
thought on this subject, never exactly rising to the surface, leaves the reader 
with that uncomfortable amount of scepticism which loosens one set of ideas 
without giving a firm hold to any by which they can be replaced. We do 
not think that many intelligent biblical students will be much disturbed by 
a very liberal modification of the received chronologies of the remoter por- 
tion of Old Testament history ; but wide and infirm as may be the stepping 
stones ed which future historians may have to intercalate the epochs of the 
patriarchal times, as narrated in the book of Genesis, we must confess that 
we cannot detect, in the pages of Sir C. Lyell, any traces of a more stable 
and connected physical chronology. Most sensible men have for forty or 
fifty years been urging that the two records—the biblical and the geological 
—should not be prematurely contrasted, and we cannot but think that the 
time when this may safely or wisely be done seems really as far distant as 
ever. 

‘* We have just said that this under-current of thought affecting the Mosaic 
narrative, gives to the discussion of the antiquity of man a piquancy of inte- 
rest at the present moment, not, perhaps, favourable to its impartial discus- 
sion. We can hardly doubt that the only approximate solution likely to be 
attained for a very long period, ifever, will be of the nature of a compromise ; 
that the biblicists will have to expand the chronology of Usher by some 
thousands of years, whilst the Lyellians (or Huttonians) will be compelled to 
restrict their demands on past time in a still greater proportion.” —Zdin- 
burgh Review, July. 





XII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev, Joun Wiit1am Coxenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part III. Lon- 
don, 1863. 


In spite of his numberless assailants—in spite of convocations and episco- 
pal inhibitions—in spite of the shrieks of horror and dismay arising from the 
clergy and laity of his Church—the Bishop of Natal seems determined to keep 
possession of the field and of his bishopric, and to march in the same ram- 
pant style of criticism through all the books of the Bible. Like the elephant 
of his yy country, hard in hide and heavy of foot, he goes on trampling 
down all that men hold precious in the sacred enclosure, heedless of the cries 
and blows that assail him on every side ; and truly, on glancing over his 
volume, it is pitiful tv see the havoc which he is committing in his reckless 
a while, in a very different sense from that of the poet, it may be said 
that— 

“ Many a holy text around is strewed.” 


The present Part, which deals with Deuteronomy, is to the full as shame- 
less and as childish as its predecessors. It would be utterly vain to attempt 
anything like a review of such a work, or to follow the author in his multi- 
farious endeavours to damage, invalidate, or pervert the inspired records. 
But to this Part the bishop has prefixed a lengthy preface, partly in 
— to his objectors and me in vindication of his retaining his position 
in the Church in opposition to hi or brethren. In general, it may be 
remarked that these rejoinders are distinguished by the same ex i 
style of cool assurance which marks his previous productions. In reply to 
the very natural charges of his brethren, he declares that he “has nowhere 
denied the inspiration of the Bible.” He has done nothing more, it seems, 
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than aa nay it to be full of historical untruths and fabulous legends! Again, 
he “ denies that he wishes to prove the Pentateuch to be untrue.” He merely 
holds that it contains a great many untruths! Suffice it to add, that after a 
ood deal of fencing, during which he insinuates that some of his brother 
ishops are no less heretical, though somewhat less honest than himself, he 
takes refuge ultimately in the Court of Arches, under the gown of Dr Lush- 


ington. 

ove deem it quite needless to enter on the controversy. Hundreds are 
rushing to the rescue. Our table is covered with replies, which we have 
hardly space or time to enumerate. Among these we might notice “ Moses, 
or the Zulu ; a Detailed Reply to the Objections contained in Parts I. and II. 
of Bishop Colenso’s Work,” by the Rev. W. Wickes, a sensible and satisfac- 
tory performance, well worthy of perusal ; and, for such as have too little 
leisure for detailed answers, we recommend “The Incredibilities of the 
Bishop of Natal’s Work,” by John Collyer Knight, of the British Museum, 
which may shew them quite enough of the bishop to desire any further 
acquaintance with him. 

n regard to this Third Part, it may serve to satisfy the curiosity of our 
readers to observe that its object is to shew that Deuteronomy could not 
have been written by Moses, that it must have been written after the days of 
Solomon, and most probably by Jeremiah the prophet. With this view he 
adduces a multitude of passages, shewing its diversity of style from that of 
the preceding books, apparent anachronisms, &c. That the latter part of this 
book could not have been written by Moses is of course undeniable, as it records 
his death ; and that there are difficulties in regard to the precise time and 
ee of the book is freely granted—difficulties over which hundreds of 
candid and clear-eyed critics have bent in reverent study, and which they 
have been more or less successful in solving—difficulties, however, which in a 
= measure cease to perplex when the different character of the book is 

ept in view, it being written, not inthe style of narrative, as the other books, 
but in that of legislation, a record of the sayings rather than the doings of 
Moses, bearing a manifest reference, not to the past or the present, but to 
the future of Israel, when they were to be settled in their own land, speaking 
no longer of “ Aaron and his sons,” and of Moses, then living, but of “the 
sons of Levi and the judges which shall be in those days,” and exhibiting 
throughout such manifold evidences of genuineness as, in a court of justice, 
would satisfy any impartial jury of its honesty and —— as a book, if not 
immediately penned by the hand of Moses, yet so well authenticated as a 
record of his sayings, that it must be held now, as it was ever held by his 
countrymen, to be one of the books of Moses. But let it suffice to say, that 
among all the apparent incredibilities which Dr Colenso has conjured up as 
to the authorship of the book, there is none so utterly incredible as his own 
hypothesis. What will our readers think when we inform them that this 
so-called Christian bishop supposes, that this book was com privately 
by Jeremiah, for the purpose of effecting a reformation in the Jewish Church ; 
that with the connivance of the high priest, this piece of forgery in the name 
of the Lord, was conveyed furtively into the temple in the time of Josiah ; 
that the priests pretended that they had “found the book of the law in the 
house of the Lord” (as recorded in 2 Kings xxii. 8); and that Huldah, the 
prophetess, who was in the secret, predicted that all the woes in this book, 
which they brought and read to the king, would come upon the nation unless 
they repented! And to crown the whole, under the pretext of justifying the 

ope Jeremiah for his share in this disgraceful trick, involving the three- 
old crime of forgery, falsehood, and blasphemy, Dr Colenso actually pleads 
that Jeremiah acted under the impulse of what he deemed inspiration, and 
conceived that he had the divine command for acting as he did, having a 
good end in view; in other words, that inspiration, according to the Jewish 
notion of it, authorised the fabrication of a book full of falsehoods and con- 
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tradictions as the word of God, the imposition of this document upon the 
king as an ancient record, containing the laws of the Almighty, and finally, 
the sanctioning of the whole piece of clap-trap with a pretended prophecy 
in the name of the Lord God of Israel. Anything more monstrous than 
this never, we believe, entered the brain of the most credulous enthusiast. 

Indeed, taking into view all the circumstances of the case, the impression 
pes on our minds is, that the Right Rev. Bishop of Natal must be 

bouring under some mental hallucination. In no other way can we account 
for the dizarre position into which he has thrown himself, for the incongru- 
ous spectacle of a Christian bishop writing down the authority of the book 
on which his Church and bishopric are professedly founded, and thus sawing 
away the branch on which he is seated. In no other way can we explain the 
stolid pertinacity with which he repeats statements for which it been 
proved over and over in there is no visible foundation. But, on the 
theory which we have hinted at, the whole mystery is cleared up. We can 
even, upon this charitable supposition, account for what otherwise seems 
very surprising, viz., that no law of the land or canon of the church can be 
found gene to such a case. Our indignation m into pity ; and we 
can only exclaim, as his companions used to do at Oxford, when speaking 
of him at that early period of his life, “ Poor Colenso !” 


The Gospel of the Pentateuch. A set of Parish Sermons. By the Rev. C. 
Kuinasey, F.L.S., F.G.S., &.. With a Preface. Published by request. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1863. 


Here, at last, surely we have a new thing under thesun. Kingsley versus 
Colenso! The author of Alton Locke, the Corypheous of the Broad School, 
become a defender of the faith! True it isand of verity. We have no idea 
that Mr Kingsley has come over to the side of evangelism ; for aught we 
know, he may still be clinging to his old theosophies and humanities ; 
bat, overlooking his antecedents, for the sake of the truth which he holds, 
and for the sake of his admirers who hold by him, we welcome him as a 
fellow-worker ; and we must say that, in the heat of the life-battle for the 
ark of the covenant, we are right glad, through the dust, and din, and 
—_— to discern the honest face and grasp the warm hand of Charles 
Kingsley. 

In the preface, addressed to the Rey. Canon Stanley, the author expresses 
in very strong terms his obligations to the Canon for his lectures on the 
Jewish Church, “which inspired me (he says) with fresh energy, in 
preaching to my people the gospel of the Old Testament as the same with 
that of the New.” And referring to Bishop Colenso, though not mentionin 
his name, he says :—‘‘ I found that book, if not always read, yet still talk 
and thoughtofon every side among persons whom I should have fancied care- 
less of its sabject, and even ignorant of its existence, but to whom I was 
personally bound to give some answer as to the book and its worth. It 
was making many unsettled and unhappy; it was (even worse) pan- 
dering to the cynicism and frivolity of many already too cynical and 
frivolous; and much as I shrink from descending into the arena of religious 
controversy, I felt bound to say a few plain words to my own parishioners.” 

What can be better than the following :—‘ There is, without doubt, 
something in the Old Testament as well as in the New, quite different in 
kind, as well as in d , from the sacred books of any other people; an 
unique element, which has had a unique effect upon the human heart, life, 
and civilisation. This remains after all possible deductions for ‘ ignorance 
of physical science,’ ‘ errors in numbers and ehronology,’ ‘ interpolations,’ 
‘ mistakes of transcribers,’ and so forth, whereof we have read of late a great 
deal too much, and ought to care for them, and for their existence or non- 
existence, simply nothing at all; because granting them all—though the 
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peomengineat Sen Ste sebaiahh, Gotein’ ep Lange nena 
there remains _ unique element, oy le ——- all _ —— otgh t 
as the spots on sun, compared to the great glory of his life-giving light. 
The unique element is there; and I cannot But “till believer after much 
thought, that it—the powerful and working element, the inspired and 
divine element, which has converted and still converts millions of souls—is 
just that which Christendom in all ages has held it to be, the account of 
certain ‘noble acts’ of God’s, and not of certain noble thoughts of man; in 
a word, not merely the moral but the historic element ; and that, therefore, 
the value of the Bible teaching depends on the truth of the Bible story. 
That is my belief. Any criticism that tries to rob me of that, I shall loo 
at fairly but very severely indeed.” 

And “ fairly, very severely indeed” does Mr Kingsley deal with this 
sort of criticism in these Parish Sermons. He shews no quarter to that 
licence, “anything but rational and reverent,” with which some would 
treat the Scriptures. Such critics are kicked and cuffed off the ground in 
a slap-dash style of mingled disdain and indiguation ; after which the cas- 
tigator, turning with a smile of triumph to his hearers, points out the 
grand lessons of inspired history. He may not always have pitched upon 
the right lessons ; but so far as he goes, we cannot help admiring the manly 
frankness with which he delivers his m 4 

“Yes, my friends, the Bible is the revelation of a God who condescends 
to men, and therefore descends to men. And the more a man’s reason is 
spiritually enlightened to know the meaning of goodness, and holiness, and 
justice, and love, the more simple, reasonable, and credible will it seem 
to him that God at first taught men in the days of their early ignorance, 
by the only method which (as far as we can conceive) he could have taught 

em about himself, namely, by appearing in visible shape, or speaking 
with audible voice; and just as reasonable and credible, awful and un- 
fathomable mystery though it is, will be the greater news, that that same 
Lord at last so condescended to man, that he was conccived by the Hol 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was auntel 
dead, and buried, and rose the third day, and ascended into heaven. Credi- 
ble and reasonable, not indeed to the carnal man, who looks only at nature, 
which he can see and hear and handle ; but credible and reasonable enough 
to the spiritual man, whose mind has been enlightened by the Spirit of 
God, to see that the things which are seen are temporal, but the things that 
are not seen are eternal ; even justice and love, mercy and condescension, 
the divine order, and the kingdom of the living God.” 


Ulrich Von Hutten, Imperial Poet and Orator; the great Knightly Re- 
Sormer of the 16th century. Translated from Chauffour-Kestner’s Etudes 
sur les Réformateurs du 16me Siecle. By Anrcurpatp Youne, Esq., 
advocate. Edinburgh: T. & T. Olark. 1863, 


Ulrich Von Hutten is one of those characters known only by name to the 
nerality of readers, and yet few men did more in his day to merit a niche 
in the temple of fame. Whether viewed as a soldier, as a reformer, or as a 
man of letters, his life is worthy of being studied by all who value the cause 
of the Reformation, to which he so largely contributed, or the cause of learn- 
ing, of which he was in his time a singular ornament, and to which he 
ve no inconsiderable impulse. At twenty-eight, he had written the 

i rorum Virorum, the national satire of Germany, which, 
according to the celebrated Herder, effected for Germany incomparably more 
than Hudibras for England, or Gargantua for France, or the Knight of La 
Mancha for Spain. His works amount to about fifty separate publications 
in prose and verse, _ of which deeply stirred the German mind. But 
Hutten did not confine himself to the pen; he made good use of his sword 
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in the cause of civil and religious liberty. He died at the early age of thirty- 
five ; and yet scarcely any life of the sixteenth century presents so many 
features of dramatic interest. 

“ His early flight from the Abbey of Tulda,” says the translator of the 
work befure us, “ his travels as « poor scholar and student through Germany 
and the neighbouring countries—now the guest of a peasant or burgher, 
now of a powerful noble or wealthy bishop, whose hospitality he repaid yy 
his verse, and the charms of his conversation; his perils from ship 
and robbers; . . . . his combat, single-handed, with five Frenchmen, who 
had insulted Kaiser Maximilian and the fatherland; his coronation as 
imperial poet and orator, by the emperor’s own hand ; his brilliant services 
at the head of that noble army of scholars, the friends of Reuchlin, who 
emancipated the human mind from the bondage of the old scholastic teach- 
ing; his terrible assaults upon the vices and corruptions of Rome; his 
friendship with Sickingen, and their evenings in the strong castle of 
Wernberg, passed in reading the writings of Luther, till the strong hand of 
the Bayard of Germany grasped to his war-sword, and he exclaimed, It is 
the cause of God and of truth !—last scene of all, the defeat and death of 
Sickingen, the proscription of Hutten, and his early death on the little 
island of Uffnau; where is the romance that possesses stronger or more 
varied elements of dramatic interest than this true story of one of the count- 
less champions and martyrs of freedom ?” 

Some curious facts are brought out in this volume in regard to Hutten’s 
masterpiece, the my Obscurorum Virorum. These were letters supposed 
to be written chiefly by monks and theologians, in the bad Latin which at 
that time was the usual language of the cloister, and abounding in the 
uncouth phraseology and vulgarism of the later scholastics. “They unveil 
with a simplicity full of tact and cleverness, the secret history of the 
mendicant orders, their vices, their hatred of all serious instruction, their 
ignorance, their plots against Reuchlin and the Humanists.” The satire, 
of course, was apparent to all men of sense, and to the German monks 
against whom it was mainly directed, and who, cut to the quick, begged 
from the ds sd bull for the burning of the book and its authors, when 
they should be discovered. Erasmus, though he deemed it prudent to dis- 
claim it, declaring that he hated all “ personalities,” yet enjoyed the joke 
so heartily, that he is said to have been cured of an imposthume in his 
face by the laughter produced on reading the book. But so delicate was 
the wit, so natural the caricature, that some monks actually purchased a 
number of copies for presentation, under the belief that it was written in 
praise of their order, and in England the letters were republished as a 
serious work! Sir W. Hamilton has noticed that even Steele, in the 
Tatler, ridicules the absurdity of men making such fools of themselves as 
to write in such an incoherent style, “ without the least taste of know- 
] or good sense !”’ 

tis certainly remarkable that there is no life of such a man as Hutten 
in the English language. Mr Young has attempted to supply this want by 
translating M. Chaffour-Kestner’s life, in his Studies of the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, There can be but one opinion as to the scholarly ease 
and elegance of the translation; and considering Mr Young's obvious 
familiarity with the whole subject, the reader may perhaps regret that, 
instead of a translation, he did not favour the public with a sketch of his 
own. Butin the volume thus produced, the life and character of Hutten 
are described with graphic power, and he is made in a great measure to 
speak for himself. We cordially recommend the work to all the lovers of 
history, and the friends of liberty, learning, and the Reformation. 
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Songs of the Covenant Times. By an Ayrshire Minister. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

The “Covenant Times” were singled out by Wordsworth as the most 
distinctive period of Scottish history, “ whose oe rings in Scotland to this 
hour.” The handsome volume on our table fully brings out the features of 
that unforgetable era. The blank verse poem, of which Peden is the hero, 
“The Hill Preacher,” strikes a keynote, to which all the rest of the volume 
answers. The stern but earnest and deep-toned religion, the domestic affec- 
tions, the hallowed and enlightened patriotism, the local colouring of 
scenery and names, all mark out the Ayrshire, “The Westland Whigs” of 
the later Stuart time. We would single out as specially worthy of praise and 
(did limit admit) of quotation, “The Widow’s Son,” and “ A Conventicle 
in Snow Time.” A historical introduction, and numerous notes, complete 
the usefulness and interest of the work. We hope soon agaiu to meet the 
accomplished author of “ Songs of the Covenant Times.” 


Footprints of the Holy Dead. Translations from the German. By A. M. 
London: W. Mackintosh. 


With the exception of one brief piece from Lope de Vega, this pretty 
volume is entirely made up of versions from German sav try. The 
introduction explains the nature of the selection ; but we cob buns desired 
a more carefully executed and distinctive appreciation of the characteristics 
of German hymnology. Having compared with the original a considerable 
number of these versions, we can bear testimony to their general fidelity. 
Altogether, we can recommend the volume before us to those desirous to 
make ——— with German sacred song. As the author, by the 
version above alluded to, appears acquainted with Spanish, we should 
recommend him, in another edition, to give a few specimens from the sacred 
pieces of Calderon, Quevedo, and the Spanish Mystical school. 


The Principles of Christian Union laid down in the Word of God. B 
the Rev. Witt1am Wuire, Haddington, Author of “ Lectures on the Boo 
of Daniel,” &c. &c. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 1863. 


This valuable and seasonable work has come into our hands when we are just 
going to press, and when we have only space to notice its appearance. The 
subject of which it treats will ere long occupy our serious attention ; and 
when we take it up, there can be no doubt that Mr White’s work will be 
brought more fully before our readers. We have only room to say that here 
the basis of al/ Christian union is laid down ; and that, before judging of 
the expediency of the particular Union to which it points,—that, namely, 
between the Free and the United a Churches,—the principles 
here so ably illustrated must be duly pondered and carefully kept in view. 
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